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PEEFAOB. 


The biographies of Italian artists compiled by Vasari will 
always be considered the principal source of literary information 
concerning the numerous great painters who flourished in Italy 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Amongst 
all the works treating of the same subject, including even those 
which are based on lie most recent <6searches, there is perhaps 
none which can claim to be so original and just in its criticisms, 
so reliable in its accounts, and, before all, so classical in its 
literary qualities as these biographies from the pen of the 
Aretiue painter, whose imperfect skill as an artist contrasts 
strangely with his first-rate literary achievements. 

We may trust VasarLunhesitatingly in his general accounts of 
those artists, especially ijof the '^loreniinc scliool, who were his 
contemporaries and personal friends, and also in most cases 
where he describes works of art examined by himself. J5ut 
even here we must jjaake allowance for sliglit ina(*curacics in 
details. They were perhaps inevitable in a work for which the 
materials had to bo collected under great difficulties, the painter 
being at the same time engaged in multifarious works by which 
he sought to win the admiration of his contemporaries. 

In reu(hng these lives we must always bear it in mind that, with 
the exception of a few cases, the %vnter had no recourse to 
documents With regard to earlier artists he liad often to rely 
on tradition, which is always liable to exaggeration, and seldom 
trustworthy in questions of clmonology. The bhindcrs com- 
mitted by Vasari in this respect are perhaps those most fre<|uently 
to be met ivith, but fortunately the strenuous labours of hiamod 
Italian archivi>ls have rendered it possible to corre(jt most of 
such errors. The new Italian edition of Vasari by f^ignor 
Gaetano Milanosi abounds in notes and discourses oii such and 
simiiar qiu‘s'tions, the results of which have been embodied in 
this volume of Supplementary ISTotes. Many of the pictur<*s 
dc^ibed by Vasan have of late changed hands ; others, wL<ch 
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left Italy years ago have Ibuiid a resting-place in varions 
collections, especially in Great llritam ; but tlie compiler of the 
new Italian edition seems to have had little or no oppor- 
tunity of becoming personally acquainted with such works, and 
he is therefore sometimes at fault in his accounts of them. In 
the present volume 1 have endeavouicd to make good these 
shortcomings of the Itahan annotator from my own notes and 
from the writmgs of competent critics. 

Yasari’s statements as to the authorship of the pictures 
described by him have certainly a great weight, but it would be 
rash to follow him blindly in matters of such importance when- 
ever disputes on them authenticity have arisen, and when these 
are founded on reasonable grounds. Yasari has the less claim to 
be looked upon as an indisputable authority in this respect inas- 
much as he has himself occasionally ascribed the same work to 
different hands. Such contradictory statements may have been 
the result of mere inadvertence, but at the same time indicate 
the necessity of caution on the part of the reader. In some 
instances documentary evidence is agamst him, and m others a 
close examination of the style of the woiks of art has led to 
results which deviate more or less from the opinion pronounced 
hy him. They may be comparatively few in number, but the 
mere possibihty of their occurrence has enhanced the dilUculties 
in the preparation of this commentary to the popular English 
edition of Bohn’s Standard Library. Only of late years has art 
criticism undertaken to study pictures on the basis of sound 
scientific methods, and it is to be presumed that future researches 
may Ihus throw a fiiUer light on several points than has been found 
possible here. On the other hand, I venture to hope that this 
volume of Supplementary Notes, partly derived from various 
literary resources, and partly collected during repeated personal 
inspection of works of art in Italy as well as in England and 
elsowliere, will prove a useful guide to the readers ol Yasari’s 
biographies. 

JEAN PAUL IlICIiTi R. 


Veuona, Noveonhert 1884, 



SUPPLEMENTAIZY 


^^OTES ON VASARrS LIVES 

OE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LIVES. YOL. I. 

P. 15* 

T he bronze statue of a chimaA’a, found near Arezzo, has 
been transferred from the Uifi/i Gallery to the new hluseo 
Arcbeologico in the Palazzo della Crocetta at Florence. An 
engraving of it will be found in Winckelmann’s “ Monumenti.” 

Tp, 18—32 

The general outlines of the history of early Cliristian art, as 
laid down here, may be considered as reliable ; but in the details 
there are many statements which later rescar<*hcs have jmoved 
to be incorrect. They are, in fact, so obvious, that we ne(‘<l not 
point them out here separately, since it \\ould lie absurd now- 
a-days to consider Vasari an authority on this subject. 


GIOVANNI CIJMABUE. 

[Born 1240 — died 1302.] 

P. e35* 

The five earliest Florentine painters, who are recorded in 
documents, are : 1066, Rustieo ; 1112, Girolamo di Morello (both 
priests and painters) ; 1191, Marchisello; 1224, Fid anza; 1236, 
Bartolomeo. At Ciraabue’s lifetime twenty-one painter-masters, 
who were all teaching pupils, are mentioned in two documents 
of the years 1282 and 1294. 

* This and the other asterisks, &c., refer to the footnotes on the 
indicated. 
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P. 35t 

Baldinucci is mistaken in connecting the Cimabue family with 
the Gualticri family. According to documents, dated 1302, lately 
discovered at Pisa, the artist’s family name was Cenni : ‘‘ Magis- 
ter Cenni, dictus Cimabue, pictor, condam (quondam) Pepi de 
Florentia de populo Sancti Ambrosii ” (See Giuseppe Fontana, 
^‘Due documenti inoditi riguardanti Cimabue.’' Pisa: Nistri, 
1878.) 

P. 

The construction of the church of Santa !Maria Novella dates 
from the year 1279. The paintings in the chapel of the Gondi 
do not now exist, but it appears from some records about them 
that they were executed during the second half of the fourteenth 
century by some follower or Giotto’s. 

P. 36* 

This picture is evidently not by Cimabue. 

P. 36t 

This picture is now in the National Gallery, London (No. 565). 
It is probably by the hand of some follower of Cimabue’s. 

P. 36J 

There can be no doubt that tlds picture is not by Cimabue, 
to whom Vasari ascribed it. 

P. 36§ 

St. Francis died in 1226. We may therefore suppose that 
the artist took for his model a portrait of the saint made at his 
lifetime. Authentic portraits of St. Francis are still preserved 
at Subiaco in the Sacro Speco, and at Assisi in the sacristies of 
the churches degli Angeli and San Francesco. 

P. 37t 

The hospital of S. Jacopo e Filippo, called also del Porcellana, 
no longer exists. It was situated near the street called del 
Porcellana, a by-name of a certain Guccio, who was prefect of 
the hospital diming the fourteenth century. 
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GIOVANNI OIMABUB. 




P. 38t 

The only picture by Cimabue in the Louvre represents the 
Virgin wi^ the Infant Christ (No. 153). On the frame are 
twenty-six medallions, containing the figures of the apostles and 
of saints. 


P. 38t 

Giunta Pisano is the most distinguished of those early masters 
•?\ho painted at Assisi, and who by V'asari are here called Greeks. 

P. 39* 

The Jfi’cseo paintings in the nave of the lower church are still 
in part preserved They represent scenes fiL’om the lives of 
Jesus Christ and of St. Francis. ®hey arc much inferior to 
Cimabue’s genuine works, and were probalily executed during 
the years 1232 and 1253 by some unknown Italian artists. 
Cimabue painted on the right wall of tlie southern transo})t the 
large fresco of the Virgin with the Infant Christ. The paintings 
on the vaulted roof belong to a later date. The earliest frescoes 
in the upper church are in the southern transept. They repre- 
sent scenes from the life of St. Peter and a crucifixion. There 
can be no doubt that they are by Giunta Pisano, whose name is 
still preserved in the affixed fragmentary inscription . nta 
PIS AN vs.” Those in the northern transept represent scenes from, 
the llevclation, and are marked by a more developed style. 
Above the four Evangelists on the first vault appear four angels 
floating downwards from heaven, and touching with their hands 
the Evangelists, who are in the act of wintuig. 

P. 39t 

Vasari’s description of the sulijcct is not correct. I^hc friars 
taught by the four doctors of the Church arc all of the Franciscan 
order. ^ In the centre is a half-length figure of Christ, who is 
here represented with wings, and clad in a colobium (a tunique 
without sleeves). Out of the eight historical pictures from the 
Old Testament only the first five are still to be seen. 

P. 39| 

Nearly aU these compositions are tolerably well preserved^ 
but on the opposite side four have been destroyed. 
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P. 41f 

This pictiu'e has always been considered to be Cimabne’s 
ma'itcrpiece. 

P.4IJ 

This occurred in the year 1267. 

P.42* 

The Via Borgo Allegri, at Florence, is near the Piazza Sant 
Ambrosio. It is first mentioned in 1301. 


P.42 

The pictoe here described as being in the church of San 
Francesco at Pisa does not now exist. But there is a large 
mosaic by him in the apsisiof the cathedral, representing Jesus 
Girist enthroned, with St. John the Baptist on one side, and the 
Virgin on the other (the latter figure is the work of Vincinus of 
Pisstoja). In a document published by Ciampi (“Notizic della 
Sagrestia di Belle Arredi,” p. 144), “Cimabuc, the painter of 
the Majestaa,” acknowledges payment “for the figure of St. 
John, which he has added to the Majestas.” This document is 
dated 1301. The documents discovered by Fontana mention 
also paintings by Ciraabue in the church of the hospital of Sta. 
Chiara, at Pisa, where he was assisted by “Johannes dictus 
N’ucchulus, Pictor, filiiis Apparccchiati.*’ 

P. 42t 

Besides the pictures described by Vasari, there exist at present 
no genuine works of his. 

The statement tliat Cimabue was also engaged in the building 
of Florence Cathedral is neither confirmed by documents nor by 
early writers. 

P.44* 

The fresco -paintings in the chapter of Santa Maria Novella, 
better known by the name of Capclla degli Spagnuoli, wore begun 
in 1320. They are the work, not of Simone di Martino, but of 
Andrea da Firenze. Cimabue’s portrait, as here described, was 
published by Vasari in liis second edition of the lives of the 
artists. The costume however, as G, Milauesi lias ]>ointo<I out, 
is that of a French cavalier. The portrait in question probably 
represents Walter of Brienne, Duke of Atlienes. 
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AENOLFO m LAPO. 


% 


ARNOLFO DI LAPO. 

[Born in 1232 (?)— died in 1310.] 

See Domenico lo Faso Pietrasanta, Duca di Sorraclifalco, cDon 
Domenico Benedetto G-ra^ona, “ Storia del Dnomo di Monreale, 
1838-1859. The construction of the cathedral was begun in 
1172. 

P. 46t 

The principal architect of the Certosa of Pavia was probably 
Master Bernardo of Vomce. (See G. L Calvi, “ Notizio sulla Vita 
e suUe Opere di Prmcipali ArchitettV’^tc. Milano : 1859, p. 105.) 

P. 46§ 

The architect of the Cathedral of hlilan was the Lombard 
hlarco da Campione (see Calvi, p. 59), not Henry of Gmunden, 
as was believed formerly. 

P.461 

San Petronio was commenced in the year 1396 ; the architect 
was Master Antonio Vinconzi, of Bologna, who was assisted by 
the skilful architect Andrea Manfredi, General of the order of 
the Servites. (See Cicognara, “ Storia della Scidtui’a.”) 

P 46** 

Vasari here confounds the works of various architects who 
lived at different times. 

P. 47 

The construction of the Campanile on the Piazza of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, was begun as early as 911. It was completed 
by Bartolomeo Buono, an architect of Bergamo, who lived during 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. He was also the architect of the Procurazio Veccliie, 
and of other Venetian palaces. 

The church of Sant Andrea, at Pistoja, probably dates from 
the eighth century. The sculpture on the fa 9 ade, repre- 
senting the adoration of the Kings, bear the following in- 
scription, which Vasari seems to have misundorstood : “ Fecit 
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hoc opus Gruamuns magister bon (nus) et Adot (Adeo datus) 
frater cjus. Tunc crant operarii Villamis et Pathus lilius 
Tignosi a d. mcixvi.” These figures seem to indicate the jear 
1196. (See Boulin, “ Journal de Lionville vol. iv.) 

A Florentine artist, named Buono, who lived during the 
thirteenth centur}", worked at Pistoja, in the chapel of San 
Jacopo, and in some other churches ; probably also at Florence 
in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

P.47* 

This Master Guglielmo was certainly an Italian, probably of 
Pisa. He was born in 1165, and became the chief architect of 
the Cathedral ot Pisa. 

* P.49* 

In 1185 Bonnano executed the bronze doors of the Cathedral 
of Monreale, which are inscribed: “bonanvs civis pisanvs me 

EECIT.” 

P.49t 

The foundation of the papal residence at the Yatican originates 
from the Popes Eugen III. (1145-1153) and Coeleslin III. (1191- 
1198). The building was contmued by Pope Innocent 111, 
(1198-1216), who fortified it by walls and towers, and by 
Innocent TY. (1243-1254). The construction of the old palace 
was completed by Pope Nicolaus III. Orsim v 1277- 1280) under 
the direction of the Florentine architects Fra Sisto and Ristori. 
At the time of the erection of the new palace by Pope Nicolaus Y. 
(1447-1455) it was pulled down. 

P.51* 

The two lions are now at the principal entrance of the 
cathedral. 

P. 51t 

The lower church of San Francesco at Assisi was completed 
in 1232, and the upper church in 1253. 

P. 54t 

The Palazzo del Bargello was begun in 1250, and was 
enlarged m 1345 by Agnolo Gaddi (See the Life of thi.s artist.) 
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P. 54J 

These statements of Vasari’s about Arnolfo and Lapo are ftiU of 
blunders. The only facts we know about them on documentary 
evidence are the following : At the time of Arnolfo there lived 
at Florence Maestro Lapo, son of Ciuccio di Ciuto, and brother 
of Donato and Goro, who were also sculptors. In 1272 these three 
artists were elected citizens of Siena in recognition of their services 
in the decoration of the cathedral of Siena. Lapo Lad been a 
fellow disciple of Arnolfo’s, but not his father. Probably he 
constructed some of the buildings in Tuscany, here described by 
Vasari. 

P. 65^ 

The statement that the campanile of the Badia was constructed 
in 1330, is confirmed by Giovanni "V^llani, a contemporary writer, 
but not by Arnolfo, whose death occurred twenty years before. 

P. 55t 

These tombs, or sarcophagi, are now in the Cortile of the Pa- 
lazzo Riccardi. 

P. 57 

The cathedral of Florence was originally dedicated to Santa 
Reparata. In 1412 its present name, Santa Maria del Fiore, was 
given to it by a solemn degree of the Signori and Gollegi. 

Pj>, 57—58 

More exact measures than Vasari gives here will be found in 
Federigo Fantozzi’s ‘‘Guida di Firenze,” 1842, and in more 
recent guide books. 


NICCOLA PISANO. 

[Bom between the years 1205 and 1207 — died 1278.] 
GIOVANNI PISANO, 

[Bom about 1250 — died after 1328 ] 

P. 60J 

According to documents, lately deciphered by Gaetano Milanesi, 
Niccola Pisano was the son of one Pietro of Pisa, where he lived 
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in the parish of San Biagio. The vexed question of the artist’s 
birth-place is thus solved. 


P. 61'*= 

Fuccio appears to have lived after Mccola Pisano. Very little 
is known about him. 


P. 62* 

The old church of San Domenico, at Bologna, which had been 
constructed after the designs of Niccola Pisano, and wherein 
his son Giovanni erected the principal altar, was completely 
modernised, in the course of last contiirv. 

^P. 63 

The church of San Michele, m Borgo, founded in 1018, was 
completed in 1304, after the plans of Fra Guglielmo of Pisa, 
disciple of Niccola Pisano. 


Pp. 63—64 

In July, 1272, Niccola Pisano received the commission to 
restore the altar of the church of San Jacopo at Pistoja. This 
is probably also the date of the apse here mentioned by Vasari. 
The mosaics in the apse were destroyed in 1599. 

P. 64* 

The architecture of the Santo at Padua is so different in style 
from the authenticated works of Niccola Pisano, that it is diilicult 
to believe Vasari’s statements referring to it. 

P.66 

The church of San Lorenzo, at Naples, was begun in 1266 by 
Charles I. of Anjou, and completed in 1324. The Piscopio, or 
Episcopal Palace, dated from the year 334. In its place Charles I. 
begun in 1272 to construct the cathedral. 

P.67 

The beautiful reliefs which decorate the front of Orvieto 
Cathedral are not by Niccola Pisano, nor was he employed there as 
an architect. (See Della Valle, “ Storia del Duomo d’Orvieto,”) 
The German artists, here mentioned as assistants of Ni('Coli», 
were no doubt Lombards. 
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NICCOLA AND GIOVANNI PISANO. 


P. 68t 

See “ Le Sculture di Niccolb e Giovanni cla Pisa e di Arnolfo 
fiorentmo, die ornano la fontana maggiore di Perugia, disegnate 
e incise da Silvestro Massari, e descntte da Gio. Battista Virmi- 
glioni.” Perugia: 1834, with eighty copper-plates. 

P.70* 

See also G. Milanesi, “Documenti per la Sioria dell’ Arte 
Senese,” Siena: 1855-56, vol. i., p. 255. 

P. 70t 

The altar at Arezzo, here ascribed to Giovanni Pisano, is not 
by Giovanni Pisano, but of a later date. (See Cavalcaselle e 
Crowe, “ Storia della Pittura Italiana^’ vol. i ) 

P. 72|| 

The pulpit of St. John the Evangelist, commonly called San 
Giovanni fuor civitas, is tbe work of Fra Guglielmo of Pisa, a 
Dominican Iriar, and pupil of Niccola Pisano. 

P. 73 

The inscription here cited by Vasari, has the date 1301. 

P. 74 

Pope Clement V. went to Avignon in 1305, and this town 
remained the papal see until the year 1377, when Pope Gregory 
XI. returned to Rome. 


P.75* 

The pulpit has of late been reconstructed. 

P.76t 

The enlargement of the cathedral of Pisa dates from the year 
1317. After Giovanni Pisano’s death the campanile was finished 
by the two Sienese architects and sculptors, Niccolb di Cocco del 
Mercia, and Sano, his pupil, about the year 1340. These two 
ai'tists executed also the pulpit of the cathedral dm’ing the years 
1354 and 1359. 


P. 76t 

Giovanni Pisano did not die in 1320, as Vasari asserts here, 
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since we have records of works executed by him at a subsequent 
date. In the church Santa Maria dell’ Arena, at Padua, he 
erected in 1328 the monument of Enrico degli Scrovegni. It is 
signed : “ Opus Johanms magistri Nicholi de Pisis,” The exact 
date of his death is not known 

P. 76$ 

In 1313 Giovanni Pisano executed at Geneva the sepulchral 
monument of Marghcrita, the wife of the German Emperor 
Henry VIL The remaining portions of this sculpture are now 
in the Villa Brignolc-Sale at Voltri. (See “Archivis Storico 
Itahano,” 1875, p. 327.) 


fr 


ANDREA TAFI. 

[Bom about 1250 — died after 1320.] 

P. 79 

The date on the inscription, which Vasari here quotes, is not 
1199, as he says, but mccl, 

JPpf 80-— 81 

The apse of San Giovanni in Latorano at Rome was con- 
structed in 1291 by order of Pope Niccolaus IV. The beautiful 
mosaics which decorate it bear the signature : “ Jacobus Torit. 
Pictor, hoc opus fecit.” His assistant. Fra Jacobo di Camerino, 
seems to have executed the frieze, where his name is inscribed. 
The mosaics in the apse of Santa Maria Maggiore, which are 
also by Turriti, are dated 1295, (See G. B. de Rossi, “ Musaici 
delle Chiese di Roma anteriori al secolo xv.” Rome : 1872.) 

P.81* 

These verses were evidently made at the time of Vasari, 
possibly in honour of Andrea del Sarto, 

P. 82* 

Andrea di Antonio Tafi was stUl alive in 1404, when he made 
his testament. 
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GiDDO GADDI — MAEGAEITONE. 




GADDO GADDI. 

[Born about 1259 — died after 1333.] 

P. 83 

It is not probable that Gaddo Gaddi should have been taught 
the art of mosaic-painting by Tafi, since Tafi was not bis elder 
as Vasari asserts. It is even doubtful whether he exercised 
that art. 

P. 84J 

The upper portion of the mosaics on the fagade of Santa Maiua 
Maogiore at Borne are by Filippo ^ossuti. Underneath there 
are four scenes representing the foundation of the Church. 
According to Vasari these were by Gaddo Gaddi. (See G. B. de 
Kossi, “ Musaici delle Cliicse di Boma antci’iori al secolo xv.” 
Borne. 1872.) 

P. 85t 

It is highly improbable that the mosaic in the Uffizi Gallery, 
here described, is by Gaddi, since its style pomts to the Byzantine 
school. 

P. 85J 

In the opinion of Cavalcaselle and Crowe, some of the walh 
paintings in the upper church of San Francesco at Assisi may be 
by Gaddo Gaddi. 

P. 88* 

One hundred thousand gold florins were expended in the con- 
struction of the church of Santa Maria ITovella, which was com- 
-yletcd about the year 1357. 


MARGAKITONE. 


[Bom 1216 (?)— died 1293 (?).] 

P.sst 

Margaritone, who probably lived before Cimabue, was a native 
cif Vasari’s home, and there is, apparently, much patriotic pride 
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in all that the biographer has to say about him. The few works by 
his hand which still remain do not bear out the terms of admi- 
ration which Yasaii has bestowed ou his art. In fact, if it were 
not for Vasari’s wn tings, perhaps none of his works would have 
been preserved until the present day. Vasari states here that 
he worked m the Greek, or Byzantine manner. But, in the 
opinion of the present writer, nothing can bo more contrary to 
the principles of Byzantine art than the style of Margaritonc’s 
pictures, as it is shown, for instance, in the signed picture by him 
at the National Gallery, London. The arrangement of the com- 
position, every detail in it, and even the execution, display a 
class of workmanship which stands independent of traditions, and 
which is the direct offspring of the naive yet barbarous taste 
prevalent in Italy during tl^ middle ages. 

p mi 

Tins picture is now in the National Gallery, London (No. 564). 
It is signed “ Margaritus de Aritio mo fecit,” 

P.90 

The picture of the Crucifix us in the church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence, is probably not by Margaritone, but by some other 
■contemporai'y artist. 


P. 93t 

We can hardly believe that Spinello, who lived a century later 
than Margai’itonc, should have painted his portrait, and it may 
he noted here that not a few of the poriraits of the earliest Italian 
masters, published by Vasari in Lis second edition of the lives, are 
evidently unauthentic. 


GIOITO. 

[Born 1266— cHcd 1336.] 

P.94 

Antonio Pucci says in his “ Centiloquio,” which has boon 
published in “DeHzie degli Eruditi Toscani,” that Giotto died in 
1836 at the age of seventy years, thus assigning his birth to the 
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13 


year 1266, and tliis we may accept as a more probable date than 
the one given by Vasari, since we know that in 1298 Giotto 
executed in Eome the mosaic of the l^avicella at the church of 
San Peter’s, that is to say when he was thirty-two (scarcely 
twenty-two) years of age. Vasari’s romantic story about Giotto’s 
early studies in drawmg is confirmed by a curious passage in. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s writings. (See J. P. Eichter, “ The Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” vol. i., p. 332.) The same story 
occurs in Ghiberti’s “ Comeniario.” 


P. 95 

See Boccaccio, “ Decamerone,” Giornata vi , Novella v. 

P.97|i 

The fragments of the paintings which from the church Del 
Carnaine came to the Liverpool Institution and to the Cainpo 
Santo at Pisa, are evidently not by Giotto, It ap]iearM also, from 
documents at Florence, that they had been executed after Giotto’s 
death. 


P.98* 

The wall paintings in the church of San Francesco at Assisi^ 
which Vasari here ascribed to Giotto, are evidently not by this 
master, but by some imitator of his style. The paintings in 
the old cathedral of Arezzo were ruined with that building in 
1561. 

P. 101* 

The earliest fresco paintings in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
which Vasari erroneously ascribes to Giotto in the second edition 
of the “Lives,” and to Orcagna in his first edition, appear to 
have been painted in 1371 by Francesco da Volterra. 

P. 103* 

The paintings on panel by Giotto, formerly in the old church of 
St. Peter’s, at Eome, are now in the sacristy of St. Peter’s Church. 

P. 104* 

No authenticated works from the hand of the celebrated illu- 
minator Oderigo da Gubbio, have come down to us (see “ Giomale 
d'Eruditione Artistioa.” Perugia; 1873, vol. ix., p. 1), nor da 
we possess works by his pupil Franco Bolognese. 
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105—106 

The crucifixion painted by Giotto in the church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, does not exist now. 

P. 106 

Giotto was called to Avignon in 1834 by Pope Benedict XII. 
He begun there to decorate the papal palace with representations 
of the lives of some martyrs, but died before the work was 
completed. 


p. lost 

It is now generally admitted that these paintings are not by 
Giotto, but of a later date. 

^P. 111=^ 

The paintings ascribed to Giotto in the various churches at 
Eavenna arc inferior to his authenticated works at Padua, 
Florence, and Assisi. 

P. list 

This picture is now in the collection of W, Fuller Maitland, 
Esq. 

P. 119 

Pietro Lanreati, or Lorenzetti, and Simone Mcmmi of Siena, 
whose life follows, were certainly not among the pupils of Giotto. 

P. 119t 

In Milanesi’s new edition of Vasari the reader will find Giotto’s 
" Canzone sopra la Poverth” (vol. i., pp. 426-428). 

P. 120 

The quotation is from the Xovella Ixii. 


AGOSTINO AND AGNOLO, OP SIENA. 

[Bom .... — died 1850.] [Bom . . , , — died 1348.] 

P. 123t 

The Fontebranda is for the first time mentioned in the year 
1081 ; in 1193 it was enlarged by Maestro Bellamino ; in 1242 it 
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was covered by three arches. Dante refers tc it (Inferno 30, 78) ; 
“ Per Fontebranda non darei la vista.” 

P. 123 

The facade of the Duomo of Siena in its present state is not 
the work of Giovanni Pisano. It was began m the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, but at that time the work advanced very 
httle, and it was only completed in the second half of that century 
by Giovanni di Oecco. 


P. 124 

The date here assigned to the construction of that portion of 
the Palazzo Publico of Siena, which is situated towards the Via 
di Malborghetto, is correct (1308, or rather 1307), but the docu- 
ments referrmg to this work do not mention Agostino’s name as 
having been engaged in it. The same may be said about the 
construction of the north front of the cathedral, and of the church 
of San Francesco. 


Pp, 124—125 

The names of Agostino and of his son Giovanni occur for the 
first time m 1339 among the architects employed at the cathedral 
of Orvieto. 


Pp. 128—129 

About the extensive destructions caused by the inundations of 
the Po in 1330, see Muratori, “ Rer, Ital. Script.,” voh xii., col. 738. 

P. 131 

The altar in the church of San Jacopo at Pistoja is, according 
to Ciampi and Tolomei, the work of Andrea di Jacopo Ognabene, 
and was completed in 1316. 


P. 132 

The church of Sant Antonio at Venice has been demolished. 
The Venetian artists, Jacobello and Pietro Paolo, were the sons 
of Antonio delle Masegne, or de’ MasignL They executed, among 
other noteworthy works, the fourteen fine statuettes on the 
architrave of the gallery which separates the presbyterium from 
the nave of the church of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
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STEFANO AJSTD UGOLINO. 

[Born ISOl (?)-~dic(i 1350 ] [Bom 1250 (?)■— died 1339.] 

P 137t 

Ghiberti’s “Eicordi” were published for the first time by 
Cicognara, m his ‘‘Storia deUa Pittura,” and afterwards in vol. i. 
of the Lemonnier edition of Vasari. The notes collected by Do- 
memco Ghirlandajo seem to be lost now, 

P. 138 

Vasari ascribes here to Stefano the fii'escoes of the capclla 
Buontempi in the church Cf San Domenico at Perugia, but a few 
pages further he states that they were by BulFalmacco. So much 
seems to be certain that they are neither by the one nor by the 
other, but by some unknown painter of the fifteenth centuiy. 

P. 138t 

Some portions of this picture are in the collections of the Rev. 
E. Etissel, of London, and of the Earl of Cmwford and BalcaiTes. 
(See Catalogue of the Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
London, 1878, pp. 34-35.) 


PIETRO LAXJRATI. 

[Born .... — died about 1350.] 

P, 144'*' 

Some of the finest wall-paintings in the lower church of San 
Francesco at Assisi are ascribed by Cavalcaselle to Pietro Laurati, 
or Lorenzetti, as he is generally called nowadays. Among 
these is the extensive representation of the crucifixion, which 
Vasari ascribes to Pietro Cavallini, and the Passion of Our Lord 
as well as the figure of St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, which 
pictures Vasari ascribes to Giotto. Cavalcaselle also ascribes to 
Lorenzetti the half-length figures of the Madonna, of St. Francis, 
and of other saints on the opposite aisle. 
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P 144t 

There is at present no known picture by this artist either in 
his native town, Siena, or elsewhere. 


ANDREA PISANO. 

[Born about 1270 — died 1348.] 

P. 144 

Andrea, the son of ser Ugolino, a notary, was a native of 
Pontedera. 


P. 146 * 

Vasari states here that Andrea took for his model the few 
antique sculptures ho had an opportunity of seeing, and Giotto’s 
manner of drawing He apparently overlooks the fact that 
Andrea must have seen also the sculptures executed m his native 
town by Niccola and Giovanni Pisano. Moreover, we learn from 
the documents of the Opera del Duomo di Pisa, quoted by 
Ciampi, that Andrea had been an assistant of Giovanni Pisano. 

P. 147t 

These statues are now in the Orti Oricellari, and some of 
them have lately been placed on the Stradone del Poggio Im- 
penale, outside the Porta Romana. But it may be doubted 
whether they are redly by the hand of Andrea. The earliest 
record in the account books of the Opera del Duomo of Florence 
about statues destined for the facade of the cathctlral date from 
the year 1357, when Andrea was dend. 

P. 147J: 

Alberto Amoldi was a Lombard, who came to Florence 
towards the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Pp. 147-48 

The decorative carvings in wood of the Misericordia were 
executed in 1515 by Noferi d’ Antonio di Noferi. Carota was not 
the appellation of this artist, as Vasari states, but of Antonio dii 

€ 
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Marco di Giano. Noferi was paid 231 lire for Ms work, and 
Hidolfo del Ghirlandajo eighty-four lire for the three predella 
pictures. The marble figure of the Madonna by Andrea was 
executed in 1361 for sixteen gold florins. It stani now on the 
fagade of the Misericordia towards the baptistery. 

Pp. 148-49 

In January, 1330, Andrea was commissioned to execute the 
bronze doors of the baptistery of Florence, for which Giotto had 
made designs. Three goldsmiths assisted him in the modelling 
work, wMch took only four months. The casting was at first 
undertaken by a Venetian bell-founder, but he having failed, 
Andrea was entrusted with it. The bronze doors with their 
mai’ble framework were placed on the spot in 1336. 

P. 149* 

This altar had been executed in 1313, and it is therefore very 
doubtful whether it was really by Andrea Pisano. 


BUONAMICO BUFFALMACO. 

[Born . . . . — Died 1351.] 

P. 154 

Of this arfcist no works have come down to the present day. 
fie is mentioned by Boccaccio, “ Decamerone,” Giomata viii. 
Kovella 3, 6, 9 ; and Giomata ix. Novella 5 ; and by Sacchetti, 
Novella 191, 161, 164, and 192. 

P. 167* 

From documents we learn that those pictures in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, which Vasari ascribes here to Bufialmaco, were 
painted about the year 1391 by Pietro di Puccio of Orvieto. 
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AIMBRUOGIO LORENZETTL 
[Bom . . • , — ^Died about 1338.] 

P. 1741F 

For the same place Lorenzetti painted also a panel picture, 
representing tlie Annunciation. It is signed with the artist's 
name, and bears the date 1344. It is now in the gallery of the 
Institute delle Belle Arti. 


P. 176^ 

Vasari does not mention, and, in fact, docs not seem to have 
known, that Ambrogio Lorenzetti, or diCjorenzo, was the brother 
of Pietro di Lorenzo, whom he calls Laurati. These two artists, 
who worked together in several large decorative works, are, next 
to Duccio and Simone Martini, the most important artists of the 
earlier Sienese school. 


PIETRO CAVALLBTL 
[Bom . . . — ^Died 1364 ?] 

P. 177 

There is no documentary evidence for any of the facts 
related by Vasari about the life of this artist. He states that 
CavaJlini visited Florence, Assisi, and Orvieto, which we may 
believe. He omits, however, to mention that he was staying 
also at ITaples, a fact about which there is a contemporary 
record. In June, 1309, King Charles II. of ITaples ordered a 
high salary to be paid to Magister Cavallinus de Roma, pictor,” 
who at the time had a house there. (See H. W. Schultz, 
“Denkmaler der Kunst des Mittelalters in Unteritalicn,” 
Dresden, 1860, vol. iii. p. 76 ; vol. iv, p. 127.) 

P. 177* 

Cavallini was an artist of repute when Giotto came to Rome, 
and we may therefore doubt whether he became a disciple and 
assistant of Giotto’s, as Vasari says hero. 
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P. 177t 

The mosaics in the apse of S. Maria di Trastevere represent 
Chiist and the Virgin enthroned and surrounded by saints. 
Below are scenes from the life of the Virgin, and in the centre a 
medallion containing a Madonna between St. Paul and St. Peter, 
with the kneelmg figure of the donor Bertoldo Stcfancschi, who, 
as appears from documents, lived at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth century The border of this 
medallion contains the letter ‘‘P,” placed m a circle, evidently 
the artist’s signature. In a copy of these mosaics, in water- 
colours, made in 1640, and now in the Barberini Library at Kome, 
the fragment of the full signature is to be seen “ (hoc op) vs 
(fee) IT PETEVS. . . .” — apparently pointing to Pietro CavaUini. 
(See G-. B. de Bossi, “ Musaici cnstiani e saggi di pavimenti delle 
chiese di Roma,” 1872, vu. and viii.) The style of these mosaics 
is additional evidence that CavaHini was neither a pupil of 
Giotto’s, nor a follower of his art. 

P. 177§ 

The facade of the church of San Paolo fuori le mura is deco- 
rated by modem mosaics. There are no traces of those by 
CavaUini 


Pp, 177-178 

The fragments of mediaeval fresco-paintings in the cloisters of 
San Paolo fuori le mura are different from the style of Cavallini’s 
authenticated works. 


P. IfiOf 

In the opinion of Cavalcaselle this crucifix is of a later date ; 
perhaps of the time of Donatello. 

P. 181 

The works in and near Pistoja by Giovanni of Pistoja, whose 
frill name was Giovanni di Bartolomeo Cristiani, have been de- 
scribed by Ciampi, Tolomei, and Tigri. A triptychon by him in 
the Oratory de’ Gherardi Pieraccini, near Pistoja, bears the 
signature “Johannes Bartholomei de Pistorio fecit.’* 
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SIMONE MARTINI AND LIPPO MEIVIMI. 

[Bom 1285 (?)— Died 1344.] [Bom Died 1357 (9)] 

P, 182+ 

Simone was the son of Martino, and a relative of Lippo, who 
was a son of Memmo di Filippuccio. Memmo had also been a 
painter. 

P. 183 

Simone was a disciple of Duccio, not of Giotto. The style of 
his works is throughout Sienese. 

P. 183 

Simone went to Avignon in February, 1339, with his brother 
Donato, who was his assistant, and stayed there until his death. 
The wall paintings he executed there m the Pope’s palace are 
still to be soon. 


P. 185* 

It can only be said with certainty that the wall decorations of 
the Capella degli Spagnuoli, the chapter-houso of Santa Maria 
Novella, are the work of the school of Giotto. Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle believe them to be by Andrea da Firenze and 
by Antonio Veneziano. 


P. 185t 

The figure which Vasari asserts to represent Madonna Laura 
is now believed to be an allegorical representation of Pleasure ; 
nor is it likely that the male portraits are meant for the personages 
here enumerated. They are more probably likenesses of note- 
worthy contemporaries. 

P. 188t 

Simone’s altar-piece for the church of Santa Caterina was 
painted in 1320. Portions of it are now in the gallery of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Pisa, and at the Seminary. It is con- 
sidered to be one of the most important panel-paintings by the 
artist. See Bonaini, “ Memorie inedite.” 
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P. 189J 

Yasari omits to mention the highly important wall paintings, 
which Simone executed in the church of San Francesco at Assisi. 
They represent scenes from the life of San Martino, and ai’e, 
perhaps, the most fascinating paintings ever produced by a 
Trecento artist. In the life of Giotto, Yasari ascribed them to 
Puccio Capanna. 


TADDEO GADDI. 

[Born about 1300 — Died 1366.] 

P. 192t 

The pictures here ascribed to Taddeo Gaddi are, according to 
documents, by Giovanni di Cavcnzajo (a place near Como), or as 
he is generally called, Giovanni da Milano. They were executed 
in 1365. 

P. 195§ 

The present building of Or San Michele was begun in 1336, 
but G. Milanesi considers it highly improbable that Taddeo 
Gaddi had ever been employed as an architect. (See the Sansoni 
edition of Vasari, Florence, 1878, vol. i. pp. 587-591.) 

P. 201* 

There is no picture by Taddeo Gaddi in the Berlin Museum. 

P. 202t 

Those wall paintings at Assisi which Vasari ascribes here to 
Giovanni da Miiano, are stated by Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaselle 
to be by Giotto, 


ANDREA ORCAGNA. 

[Born 1308 (?)— Died 1368.] 

P. 204t 

There is no record in any of the Florentine documents of the 
time which supports Vasari’s statement about the profession of 
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Orcagaa’s father. Audrea certainly began Ms artistic career by 
studying painting, probably under the guidance of bis brother 
Nardo. In 1343 he became a member of the painters’ guild, and 
only nine years later he was received into the guild of sculptors. 
His name is here given as : “ Andrea Cionis, vocatus Arcangnolus, 
pictor populi Sancti Michaelis de Vicedominis.” iNTardo, the 
name of his brother, is an abbreviation of Lionardo. Vasari, 
however, calls him Bernardo. 

P. 205t 

The picture ascribed to Orcagna in the Lombardi Baldi 
collection is now m the National Gallery, London. (See J. P. 
Richter, “Italian Art in the National Gallery,” London, 1883, 

p. 12.) 

0 

P. 208t 

The pictures in the Campo Santo, wMch Vasari here ascribes 
to Orcagna, may be safely assumed to be the work of Sienese 
painters. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle ascribe them to the 
brothers Lorenzetti. 


P. 209t 

Giuliano di Giovanni di Castellano of Montelupo, called 
Sollazzino, was bom at Florence about the year 1470. In 1506 
and 1509 he is mentioned as staying at Pistoja, 1513 as being at 
Serravalle, and in 1516 at Casole in the Sienese territory. Later 
on he went to Pisa, and lived there until his death in 1543. The 
first restoration of the wall-paintings in the Campo Santo was due 
to Cecco di Piero, who in 1379 was engaged in this work in 
company with other unknown artists. 

P. 210* 

See also Filippo Villani, “ De civitatis Florentiaefamosis civibus.” 

P.210 

Andrea Orcagna’s brother Jacopo devoted himself entirely to 
painting, not to sculpture. 


P. 211t 

Orcagna died eight years before the construction of the loggia 
was begun. The architects of this magnificent building were 
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Benci di Clone and Simone di Francesco Talenti- (See Passerini, 
Cunosita storico-artisticlie : La Loggia de’ Priori.) 

P. 212^ 

Tlie statues of the Virtues were designed by Angelo Gaddi in 
1383 and 1386, and sculptured by Piero Tedesco, Giovanni di 
Fetto, and Jacopo di Piero. 

P. 214j| 

Burchiello lived half a century after Giotto. He died at 
Borne in 1448. 

P. 214^ 

See Milanesi’s edition of Vasari, voL i. p. 608, where the 
reasons are indicated why fie date of Orcagna's death should be 
assigned to the year 1368, and that of his birth to the year 1308. 

P- 216§ 

The painter Mariotto di Nardo was not a member of the 
Orcagna family. He was the son of the Florentine sculptor 
Leonardo, or Nardo, di Cione, and died in 1424. 

P. 217* 

This picture is now in the picture gallery of the Academy at 
Pisa. 

TOMMASO GIOTTINO. 

[Bom . • . . — ^Died . . . .] 

P. 218. 

In compiling this biography Vasari seems to have mingled 
together three dijfferent painters. There was at Florence a 
painter, Maso di Band, of whom there are a few scanty records 
under the date of the years 1343 and 1350* Another artist with 
the name of Giotto di maestro Btefano, is referred to also in 
a document of the year 1369, and some time previous to that 
date, may have had the nickname of Giottino because of his few 
merits. There was also a certain Tommaso di Stefano, who in 
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1385 became a member of the guild of sculptors, and who 
executed a statue on tbe campanile of the cathedral, which 
Ghiberti ascribes to Maso, and Vasari to Tommaso, called 
Giottino. The pictures which Vasari describes in these chapters 
are mostly unimportant, and in consideration of their disputed 
authorship they cannot claim any other interest but of being 
specimens of the school of Giotto. 

P. 224J 

Tossicani, or more probably Toscani, seems to have been of 
Florence, not of Arezzo , he died in 1403. He executed amongst 
other works the wall paintings m the chapel Ardinghelli of the 
church Santa Trinita at Florence, erroneously ascribed by Vasari 
to Don Lorenzo Monaco, Mic.helini, or as G. Milanesi suggests, 
Michele di Maso Michelozzo, became, ^n 1358, a member of the 
painters’ guild. 


GIOVANlSri DAL PONTE. 

[Bom 1307— Died 1365.] 

P.226 

As in the prece<ling Lite Vasari was led to make one artist 
out of three, he has in this chapter also assigned to one artist the 
works originated by two, if not more, distinct persons. There 
arc, in fact, so many painters bearing the Christian name of 
Giovanni, that it becomes an almost impossible task to comment 
on the details here given. 


AGNOLO GADDI. 

[Bom .... Died 1396.] 

P.232 

Vasari here states that the hall of the municipal palace 
(Palazzo del Podesth) was vaulted under the direction of Agnolo 
Gaddi. This work was begun in 1333, when Agnolo Gaddi 
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must Lave been very youn^. It was completed in 1340 under 
tbe direction of the architect Keri Moravanti. It is therefore 
highly improbable that Agnolo Gaddi, who, as fai’ as we know, 
never practised architecture, should have been called upon in 
such an important case as this. 


P. 233 II 

Stefano da Verona, or, as he signs his name, Stefano da Zevio, 
was a pupil of Vittore Pisano. His manner is very different 
om that of Agnolo Gaddi, and of the school of Giotto in general. 


P. 234^ 

See also Milanesi’s edition of Vasari, vol. i. pp. 642, 643, note. 
The illummator Pietro da Perugia is not to be confounded with 
the celebrated Pietro PeCugino. Vasari refers here either to 
Pietro Paolo della Monna, or to Pietro di maestro Meo, two 
artists of but httle merit, who lived both at the time of Pope 
Pius n, (See “ Giornale di erudizione artistica,” Perugia, vol. ii. 
pp. 309 and 310 ; vol. vi. p. 129.) 

P. 234t 

There are no pictures by Agnolo Gaddi in the church of San 
Prancesco at Assisi. 


P. 2345 

The best Italian edition of Cenninfs “ Trattato ” is by Gaetano 
and Carlo Milanesi, Florence, 1859. 


BERNA. 

[Bom . . . .—Died 1381 ?] 

P. 240 

There is a signed picture by Luca di Tomh in the Gallery of 
the Academy of Pine Arts at Siena, and another in the Academy 
of Pine AltIs at Pisa. They bear the dates 1367 and 1366. 
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DUCCIO. 

[The first meation of this master is in 1282, the last in 1339.] 
P.241J 

The painter Guido does not hold an exceptional position in 
the history of Sienese art, smee the picture which was hitherto* 
believed to have been executed in 1221, really dates from the 
year 1281. (Sec G. Milanesi, Scritti varj ; Della vera etk di 
Guido pittore Sencse e della edebre sua tavola in San Domenico 
di Siena,” Siena, 1873.) 


P. 242^ 

In October, 1308, Duccio received the commission for this 
celebrated picture, and finished it in 1311. 2,000 gold florins 

were paid for it (some say 3,000), because of the extensive use of 
gold and ultramarine which the painter had to make. 

P. 242^ 

There is a small but very fine picture by Duccio in the ITational 
Gdlery, London (N'o. 566). It is a triptych with the Madonna 
and Infant Christ in the centre. (See J. P. Richter, “ Italian Art 
at the National Gallery,” pp. 8-9.) 

P.243 

The very scanty information about Moccio in contemporary 
documents shows that he was a native of Perugia. He is not 
mentioned in the account-books of Santa Maria del Piore at 
Florence, but some work in the Cathedral of Siena was done 
under his directions. 


Pp. 243-244 

The monument of the bishop Simone (not Fra Zenone) 
Vigilanti, at Ancona, is not the work of Moccio, but of Andrea 
da Firenze. The doors of San Francesco, and of Sant AgostinOr 
at Ancona, are by Giorgio da Sebenico. 
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ANTONIO VINIZIANO. 

[Flourished in the second half of the fourteenth century.] 

P. 244J 

Antonio di Francesco da Tenezia became in 1374 a member 
of the painters’ guild at Florence. There was at the same 
time a Florentine painter, Antonio di Francesco Vanni, who 
entered the guild in 1382. It is very possible that some of the 
works here ascribed to Antonio Viniziano were by the latter 
artist. 


rjp. 249 * 

The tabernacle by Antonio Viniziano, at Nuovoli, near Prato, 
is still in its place; the pictures, however, arc not in a good state 
of preservation. They represent the Deposition from the Cross 
in the centre, and at the sides the Last Judgment and the Death 
•of the Virgin. 


JACOPO DI CASENTINO. 

[Flourished in the middle of the fourteenth century.] 
P.252 

There is a probably genuine picture by Jacopo da Casentino 
in the National Gallery, London. It comes from Prato Vecchio, 
and is a representation of St. John the Evangelist lifted up into 
Heaven ; with various saints, and other scenes from the life of 
the Evangelist (No. 580). 


P. 254. 

The rules and regulations of the Florentine brotherhood of 
painters were published by Baldinucci, and also by Gaye, 
“ Carteggio inedito,’’ vol ii 
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SPIKELLO ARETINO. 

[Bom 1333— Died 1410 ] 

P. 255 

The two Spinello families, of Florence and of Arezzo, were 
not connected with each other. 

P. 259t 

The dates here given, 1334 and 1338, are probably a printer’s- 
eiTor of the first edition, and stand for 1384 and 1388. Some 
fragments of waU-paintings, possibly J)y Spinello, are still to be 
seen in the church of San Francesco, at Arezzo. 

P. 259J 

Messrs. Crowe and CavalcaseUe ascribe the Pieth with St. 
Jolm to Jacopo da Casentino. 

P.267 

Spinello was called to Pisa in 1391 by the chief of the works 
of the cathedral. 


P. 268J 

In the GaUeria delle Belle Arti at Florence there is a picture 
by Spinello, representing the coronation of the Virgin with saints, 
which was executed in 1401 for the monastery of Santa Felicith. 
He was assisted in the work by Hiccolb di Pietro Gerini, and 
Lorenzo di Niccolb. An engraving of the picture will be found in 
the publication “ Galleria della I. c R. Accademia di Belle ArtL” 

P. 269t 

Spinello had two sons, the painter Porri, bom in 1387, and 
Baldazzare, bom in 1405, who docs not seem to have been an 
artist. Forzore, here mentioned by Vasari, was not the son, but 
the nephew of Spinello. Another Forzore, who was also a gold* 
smith, is mentioned by Vasari in the Lives of Agostino and 
Agnolo. He lived towards the middle of the fourteenth century,, 
and was the son of Spinello di ser Forzore. 
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GHERARDO STARNIITA. 

[Bom 1354?— Died 1408 ?] 

P.271 

In the lists of the fraternity of painters the artist’s name 
reads as follows, under the date of the year 1387 • “ Ghcrardo 
d’ Jacopo Stama dipintore.” Starna, meaning partridge, was the 
nickname of his father. 


P. 272* 

These paintings represent the four Evangelists and the four 
Fathers of the Church. Cwelli, “Bellezze di Firenze,” says that 
they are by Taddeo Gaddi, and Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
ascribe them to Agnolo Gaddi (vol. i. p. 494). 

P 273t 

The now fragmentary pictures of Sant’ Antonio Abbate at 
Pistoja exhibit very little artistic merit. They appear to be 
the work of different hands. 


LIPPO. 

[Bora 1357 — ^Died after 1430.] 

P 275t 

In the fourteenth century there were at Florence several 
painters with the name of Lippi or Filippi. The list of the 
painters’ guild contains no less than ten Lippi. Vasari seems 
to have included in this biography the productions of several of 
them, as in the case of some of the foregoing chapters. 

P 277t 

‘ The wings of the tabernacle in the Baptistery of Florence, 
which are now lost, were painted in 1315 by Lippo di Benivieni. 
In the Casa Alessandri at Florence there is a picture with the 
signatoe ‘‘Lxppus me fecit,” possibly by the same artist. The 
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mosaics of the Baptistery were repaired in 1402 by Lippo di 
Corso, who two years later repaired also the mosaics of the 
fe^ade of San Miniato al Monte. He is last heard of in 1430. 

P. 278+ 

There is a signed picture of this inferior artist, representing a 
Madonna and Child, in the ITatioual Gallery, London (No. 752) 


DON LORENZO. 

[Bom about 1370 — ^Died 1425 ?] 

P. 280* 

Don Lorenzo di Giovanni is the n^,me given to the artist in 
the document that records his reception into the monastery, 
which took place in December, 1391. His Christian name h^ 
been Piero. 


P. 280t 

This picture is now in the Gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. 


P. 282t 

For more particulars about tins artist see Milancsi’s edition of 
Vasari, vol. ii. p. 22, note 


P.282 

The illuminations of the books of the monastery of San Mattia 
di Murano wei-e executed by Don Niccolo RosseUi [bom 1407 — 
died 1471]. 


TADDEO BARTOLI. 

[Bora 1363 — ^Dicd 1422,] 

P. 285§ 

In 1407 the paintings of this chapel were completed by Taddeo 
Bartolo, who in the same year begun the colossal figure of San 
Cristofano, which is in the ante-room of the chapel. The series 
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of portraits of celebrated Roman statesmen and the figures of 
the Roman gods were finished in 1414. 


P 286t 

The two pictures by Bai’toh at San Gemignano have been 
transferred to the Palazzo Pubhco. 


P. 287'*' 

This picture is now at Yienna. But other works by Bartoli 
in the same church of San Francesco, which had been covered 
by whitewash, have of late been discovered, and are now to be 
seen there. One of them is signed “ tauevs bartoli db senis 
PINXIT HOC OPVS ANNO DNI 1397.” 


p. 287t 

The Duomo and the church of San Michele at Yolterra contain 
also pictures by Bartoli. 

P. 287§ 

The Pinacotcca and the church of Sant Agostino at Perugia 
contain some pictures by Bartoli. 

At Siena there is one picture by him in the church de’ Servi. 

P. 288* 

Domenico Bartoli was born at Asciano, a place near Siena, at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. There is a picture by 
him in the chiu’ch of Sant’ Agostino at Asciano. 

P. 289* 

The only picture in the Louvre ascribed to Taddeo Bartoli, 
is a half-length figure of St. Peter, which was bought in 1864. 


LORENZO DI BICCI. 

[Bom 1350?— Died 1427.] 

P. 289 

Nearly all the pictures ascribed by Yasari to Lorenzo di Bicci 
are by the hand of his son, Neri di Bicci. In other respects 
also his biogi'aphy is full of errors. 
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Pp. 291-292 

The Crucifixion here described was painted in 1469 by Neri 
di Bicci. 


P. 292^' 

These pictures were executed, not for Kicciardo di messer 
Niccolo, as Vasan says, but for Tommaso di Leonardo Spinelli. 
Their date is not 1418, but 1440, that is to say, many years after 
Lorenzo di Bicci’s death. 


P. 295§ 

The drawing for the monument of Marsili was made in 1439 
by Bicci, the son of Lorenzo di Bicci. 

P.297* • 

The only work by Lorenzo di Bicci which is authenticated 
by documents is the figure of San Niccolb above the door of the 
Spedale di San Matteo, executed in 1412. 

P. 297t 

Bicci was bom in 1373 and died in 1452. A detailed account 
of his works is given by Milanesi in his edition of Vasari, voL ii. 
pp. 63-68. There is very little to be said about their merit as 
works of art. 


JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA. 

[Bom 1371— died 1438.] 

P. 314* 

Some of the statues on the facade of the Cathedral, Siena, have 
of late been transferred into the museum of the cathedral. 
Those by Jacopo della Quercia have not yet been discovered. It 
may be that the artist left Siena for the reasons here given, i.e., 
in 1391, when Malavolti was banished, but it is not probable that 
at so early a date he had done all these works for the cathedral, 
the less so as his name does not occur in the account-books of 
that building before 1417. 

n 
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P. 316t 

Jacopo della Quercia did not go to Bologna soon after the 
competition for the bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence. 
This competition took place in 1402, e.e. the same year in which 
Giovanni Bentivoglio was murdered, of whom Vasari says that 
it was he who patronized the artist at Bologna. He was called 
to Bologna in 1425 by the Archbishop d’ Arli, and in the same year 
he was commissioned to make the door of the cathedral, but com- 
pleted the work only in 1430. In 1438 he executed the statue 
of the Madonna and Child at the Cathedral of Ferrara, where it 
is still to be seen. 


P. 818^ 

These very fine figures in relief have of late been restored by 
Prof. E. de Fabris. At * resent the work is generally ascribed 
to Nanni di Banco and to Donatello, who, according to documents, 
received payment for this work in 1418 and in 1421. 

P. 318t 

The first contract for the erection of this fountain, called 
Gaja, is dated 1409. He began the work in 1412, when a now 
contract was made. In 1419 the whole was completed and paid 
for at the price of 2280 florins. 

P. 319* 

At present the monument is replaced by a modem copy, the 
original having been sheltered in the museum of the cathedral. 

P. 319 

Only one of the alto-relievos in bronze on the baptismal font 
of San Giovanni is by Jacopo della Quercia. It represents the 
vocation of St. Joachim (1430) ; the others are by Donatello 
and by Ghiberti. The framework in marble of the baptismal 
font had been entrusted to him in 1427. In 1436 he became 
warden of the cathedral. 


P. 320§ 

Matteo Oivitali, who was bom in 1435 and died in 1501, was 
probably a pupil of Mine da Fiesolc, and not of Jacopo della 
Quercia (see J. Burchhardt’s “ Cicerone,” edited by Dr. Bode, 
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Leipzig, 1879, vol. ii. p. 373). Between 1472 and 1492 
he received several commissions at Lucca, his native place. 
The tempietto described by Vasari was executed during the 
years 1482 and 1484. Perhaps his j&nest works are the statues 
in the Cathedral of Genoa, executed between the years 1492 and 
1496. 

P. 321^ 

This statue is still to be seen at the Cathedral of Lucca. 


NICCOLO OF ABEZZO. 

[Born .... — ^was still li'v^ng in 1444.] 

The sculptor and architect, Niccolb di Piero de’ Lamberto, of 
Arezzo, notwithstanding the praise bestowed upon him by Vasari, 
who was his fellow-countryman, does not appear to have been an 
artist of special merit, if we judge from those works of his w hich 
are still in existence. But, as we have already shown in the 
notes to Vasan’s “Life of Margaritone” (see pp. 11, 12 of this 
volume), the writer, very naturally, took a special interest in 
those artists who were bom and worked at his native place, and 
thus occasionally pronounced favourable opinions of inferior works. 
In reading such biographies we must be especially on our guard. 
On the other hand, we must also admit that in these very 
chapters the writer gives a great number of facts about which he 
must have been better informed than could possibly be the case 
when writing about artists whose works he only saw when 
travelling about. 


P. 322 

The two statues at the Campanile of Florence Cathedral, which 
are here described as by Niccolb, are still to be seen there. 
Their attribution to this artist rests alone on the authority of 
Vasari. 


P. 324t 

The prais^ which Vasari bestows on this work is no doubt 
exaggerated.* The two figures represent the Virgin and the 
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Angel of tlie Annunciation. In the figure of the Virgin the 
head is wanting. 


P. 325 

As to the competition for the bronze doors of the Baptistery 
at Florence, see p, 45 of this volume (note to p. 364). 

P 325t 

The name of the artist is thus entered in the Guild-book of 
the painters; “Nicholo di Piero searpellaiore aretino mccccx.” 
The earliest date of the commissions given to him by the wardens 
of Florence Cathedral is the year 1388. In 1394 and in 1396 
he executed for them the statues of the Virgin and of our 
Saviour. After these he made the statues of St. Augustin and 
St. Gregory to be placcd^n tabernacles on the side of the portal 
(they were removed later on). From 1402 until 1408 he worked 
at the ornaments of the side-door in front of the Via do’ Servi. 
The figure of St. Mark, described above (vol. i. p. 324, note *), 
was made during the years 1408 and 1419. After the year 1419 his 
name does not appear any more in the account-books of Florence 
CathedraL From 1408 to 1410 Niccolo executed the fine orna- 
mentation at the entrance-door of Or San Michele. Niccolb 
of Ai'ezzo IS mentioned for the last time in 1444 as giving an 
estimate of a drawing for some bronze works in the Cathedral of 
Prato, but it may be doubted whether this is the same artist. 

P. 326 

As an appendix to the life of the Aretine sculptor and archi- 
tect Niccolo, Vasari gives an account of some early pictures of 
the Ferrarese school, to be found at Bologna. These fresco 
paintings in the church of the Madonna di Mezzaratta, which 
are still in existence, are so inferior that even specialists will not 
consider them worth any serious attention. 

P. 326 J 

The fresco paintings in the Scbifanoja Palace at Ferrara are 
by the hand of two or three unknown Farrarcse masters, but 
certainly not by Cosimo Tura. About this great artist, of whom 
Vasari gives a very scanty account, see note to vol, ii. p. 127 
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DELLO. 

[Bom 1404 — still Imng about 1464 ] 

P. 327t 

Bello became a member of the painter's guild in 1433, not in 
1417. Bello is most probably an abbreviation of Baniello. 

P. 327+ § 

Neither tbe Coronation of the Vn-gin, nor the Twelve Apostles, 
in the church of Santa Maria Nuova^ were by Bello, as Vasari 
says. Bocuments show that these works were executed in 1424 
by Lorenzo di BiccL 

P. 327 II 

Bello executed also works in brass. In 1425, when very 
young, he made a statue in this material to strike the hours on 
the tower of the town hall at Siena. The document referring to 
it gives his name as BeUo Nicholai de Plorentia. He had gone 
to Siena because his father, a tailor by profession, had been 
obliged to leave Florentine territory for political reasons. 

P. 330J 

The above described works by BeUo were most probably 
executed after his return from Spam. In the life of Paolo 
Uccello (sec vol. i. p. 355), we are told that this artist introduced 
Bello’s portrait in the fresco paintmgs in the cloister of Santa 
Maria Novella, where both seem to have worked contempora- 
neously. In this portrait Bello’s features are not those of a 
young man. In 1427 he had left Siena for Venice, where he 
remained until 1433, when he went to Spain and settled first at 
Seville. He returned to Florence in 1446, but in 1448 or there- 
about he left again for Spain. Filarete, in the introduction to 
his treatise on architecture, written between the years 1464 and 
1466, mentions BeUo as being stiU alive. 
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NANiTI D’ ANTONIO DI BANCO. 

[Born 1300 — died 1421.] 

P. 332t 

Vasari is wrong in saying that Nanni d’ Antonio di Banco 
descended from a rich family. Documents show on the contrary 
that his ancestors had been stone-cutters. He himself entered 
that guild m 1405. 


P, 335« 

The date of the artist’s death is probably 1421, according to a 
manuscript in the Strozzi collection. 


LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 

[Born 1400 — died 1482,] 

P 336 X 

It remains an open question who was the master of Luca 
della Robbia, Leonardo di Scr Giovanni, named by Vasari, was 
engaged from 1355 to 1371 to execute the silver decoration on the 
altar of the clmrch of San Jacopo at Pistoja. Prom these data 
it becomes highly improbable that he should have taught young 
Ghiberti, whoso artistic education might have begim when he 
was about fifteen years of age. Baldinucci’s statement is a mere 
supposition, supported by no facts. 

P. 336 

It is impossible that Luca della Robbia should have served 
Sigismondo Malatcsta at so early a pciiod as is stated here by 
Vasari. This prince was born in 1417. In 1447 he ordered the 
erection of the church of San Francesco, and some time later 
the chapel of San Sigismondo within that church. Its monuments 
in marble are attributed by Vasari (in the “ Life of Filarote”) to 
Simone, an artist who is believed to have been the brother of 
Donatello. 
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P. 336 

In 1437, on May 30, Luca was commissioned to do the reliefs 
on the campanile of the Cathedral at Florence, and in 1440 he 
had already finished them. The payment was 100 florins, 

P. 337* 

The exact date of the commission for the Singing Gallery of 
the cathedral is neither 1405, as Vasari has it, nor the years 
1435 or 1445, suggested in former commentaries, but 1431. In 
1440 the whole work was completed. 

P. 337t 

The reliefs of the Singing Gallery ar^in the Galleria Nazionale 
at Florence. An exact copy of the whole work, in gypsum, 
is to be seen at the N'orth Court of the South Kensington 
Museum. In this the pieces have been joined together, and the 
ornamental parts have been added, showing thus the arrangements 
of the whole composition, as originally placed. The Museo 
Kazionale at Florence contains two other works in marble not 
mentioned by Vasari, one representing St. Peter loosed fi:om 
prison by the angel, the other the Crucifixion of St. Peter, 
oriffinally destined for St. Peter’s Chapel in the cathedral 
(1438). 


P. 338* 

The four reliefs for the Singing Gallery by Donatello are now 
also in the Galleria Nazionale. 

P. 339^ 

The history of this work is somewhat complicated. On 
February 28, in the year 1446, Michelozzo, Luca, and Maso di 
Bartolommeo, called Masaccio (see editor’s note to vol. i p. 405*) 
were commissioned to execute the bronze doors on the first sacristy. 
The latter artist having died, the two former employed Giovanni 
di Bartommeo, the brother of Maso, to do for them the frame- 
work (1461-1463). At last, on August 10, 1464, Luca alone, 
Michelozzo being absent at the time, was left to complete the 
work. 
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P. 340t 

The lunette with the representation of the Eesurrection of 
Christ had been finished in 1443 for the payment of 50 lire. 

P. 340J 

The lunette with the relief of Christ’s Ascension had been 
ordered in 1446. It appears from the dates of this work, as well 
as of the foregoing one, when compared with the dates of his 
works in marble and in bronze, that Vasari is mistaken when he 
states that Luca della Robbia only began to execute terra-cotta 
ware after having become tired from the labours bestowed on 
those other works. 


^ P.341* 

The ITorth Court of the South Kensington Museum contains 
among other works by Della Robbia twelve circular medallions of 
enamelled terra-cotta painted in blue, with representations of the 
agricultural operations of the twelve months of the year, and with 
the zodiacal signs. These are attributed to Luca deUa Robbia, 
and supposed to have been used for the interior decoration of the 
writing-cabinet of Cosmo de’ Medici, here described by Vasari, 
and also by Filarete. 


P. 343t 

Messer Benozzo Federighi died in 1450 ; Luca della Robbia 
got the commission in March, 1455, and finished the work within 
a year. 


P.344§ 

Agostino d’ Antonio, the son of Antonio di Duccio, was born 
in 1418, and died about 1498. He seems to have chiefly resided 
at Perugia, where most of his works are to be found. His 
brother Ottaviano was bom in 1422 In 1478 Ottaviano received 
commissions for goldsmith’s work from the Siguoria of Florence. 

P. 344|| 

Andrea della Robbia, the son of Marco, Luca’s brother, was 
bom in 1435. He died in 1525, not in 1528, as Vasari states 
further on. 
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P- 345J 

These terra-cotta works represent the meeting of St. Francis 
and St. Domenic, and, besides, whole-length and half-length 
figures, each separately framed. The two figures placed at the 
extreme ends of the series are believed to be the portraits of 
Luca and of Andrea della Robbia. One of them is signed 
‘‘dallanno 1451,” the other “ablanno 1495” (from the year 
1451 to the year 1496). These dates render it improbable that 
the whole work is by the hand of Andrea, as Vasari relates 
He would scarcely have begun to execute a work of such high 
artistic qualities when only fourteen years of age. It would 
rather seem that the work was begun by his uncle Luca. 

P. 346t ^ 

Giovanni della Robliia, the eldest of the three sons, was bom 
in 14C9 and died about the year 1529, Luca, who worked for 
Pope Loo X., was born ui 1475, and died m 1550. Girolamo, 
the youngest, who worked for the King of France, was born in 
1488. In 1527 ho seems to have gone to Prance, where 
Francis I. appointed him to make plans for a magnificent castle 
to be erected in the Bois de Boulogne Girolamo devoted nearly 
forty years to the decoration of this building, during the succes- 
sive reigns of four kings. In 1550 he fell into disgrace with 
Henry II. and returned to Florence; but in 1559 he again 
visited Hem'y’s Court, acompanied by Francesco Primaticcio, 
and was soon reinstalled in his tbrincr post as architect and 
sculptor to the king, in which post he remained until he died in 
1566 at the castle of Xesle. 


PAOLO UCCELLO. 

[Bora 1397— died 1475.] 

Paolo jdi Uono, nicknamed Paolo Uccello (see vol. i. p. 353), 
was the son of Done di Paolo, a barber and surgeon of Prato- 
vecchio, who, in 1373, became a citizen of Florence. His first 
artistic education was that of a goldsmith. As a boy he entered 
the workshop of Ghiberti, and he is named among those who 
assisted at the preparation of the second door of the Baptistery. 
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It is not known who was his master in painting. In the “ Life of 
Antonio Yenoziano,” Yasari calls him a pupil of this artist (see 
vol. i. p. 250), but this seems impossible, because Antonio Yene- 
ziano appears to have died before the date of Paolo’s birth. With 
more probability we may consider him a pupil of Yittore Pisano, 
called Pisanello (see J. P. Kichter, “Italian Ai't at the ISTational 
Gallery,” pp. 72, 73). 


P 352t 

In the inventory of Lorenzo do’ Medici’s property, it is said 
that in the large room on the ground floor there were six framed 
pictures, one representing the defeat at San Romano (viz. the 
Florentines under the command of Niccolb da Tolentino defeating 
the Milanese, a.d. 1432), a struggle between dragons and hons, 
and the story of Paris, “ by the hand of Pagolo Uccello,” 

P. 354* 

Every arcade contains two fresco paintings, one placed above 
the other. Those of the foiu’th arcade are infinitely superior to 
the others. They represent the Deluge and the inebriation of 
Noah. These two paintings, which Yasari describes in detail, 
ai’O certainly by the hand of Paolo Uccello ; but all the others, 
including the creation of Adam and Eve, here also described, are 
so much inferior that one cannot ascribe them to the same hand. 

P. 356* 

From documents we learn that some more work for the ca- 
thedral of Florence was entrusted to tho artist. In 1434 he 
had to execute a coloured cartoon for the circular window in the 
chapel of San Zanobi. In 1448 he drew cartoons representing 
tho Annunciation, the Nativity, the Resurrection, and the As- 
cension of Christ for tho circular windows of the Cupola, to be 
executed in stained glass. In the Librcria of the cathedral he 
painted, in 1452, tho figure of Beato Andrea Corsini, 

P. 356t 

More precise details about the painted monument of Hawkwood 
have been extracted by G. Milancsi from tho archives of tho 
Opera del Duomo. On December 2nd, 1395, tho picture had 
been entrusted to Angelo Gatti and Giuliano d’Arrigo, called 
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Pesello, for ten florins payment. This picture was finished, it 
seems, but became spoiled in the course of time. Therefore, 
in 1436, on the 18th of May, and again on the 2Cth of the same 
month, it was decided that the figure of John Hawkwood should 
be re-done “ in the same form and manner as the original work.’* 
Pour days later Paolo Uccello took upon himself the task. But 
when the work was finished, the committee disapproved of it, and 
ordered it to be entirely destroyed. On the 6 th of July, Paolo 
Uccello was again engaged to paint the figure on horseback in 
terra verde, and he completed his task on August 31st. 

P. 358-» 

One of the battle-pieces is in the Uffizi, No. 29. Another 
one is now in the Louvre (No 16G, in the Galerie des Sept metres). 
In neither of these can wc identify tlfc portraits of the captains 
mentioned by Vasari. The Louvre picture formerly belonged to 
the Campana collection at Borne, which was bought by Napoleon 
HI. A third battle-piece is in the National Cxallery, London 
(No. 583), bought in 1857 from the Lombardi-Baldi collection. 
According to the official catalogue this represents the battle ot 
Sant* Egidio, fought in 1416, in which Caido Malatesta, Lord ot 
Bimini, and his nephew, Galeazzo, were taken prisoners by Braccio 
di Montonc. The knight holding up a baton is believed to bo 
Malatesta, and the youth, who carries his bassinet in his hand, 
is said to be Galeazzo. However, the imposing attitude of 
the figure said to be Malatesta does not seem to suggest that he 
has been captured by those who follow hnn in the picture. 
Further researches may perhaps lead to a satisfactory answer 
to the still open question of the subjects of these three battle- 
pieces. It is not known what has become of the fourth. The 
one in London seems to be the finest of all (see J. P. Bichter, 
“ Italian Art at the National Gallery,*’ pp. 14-16). 

P. 358 

Donatello having lived at Padua firom 1444 to 1449, it is 
probable that Paolo Uccelli visited that town at about the same 
time, as Vasari states that Donato, who was the painter’s finend, 
invited him to go there. His pmntings at Padua are also men- 
tioned by the ** Anonymus ” of Morelli, who wrote at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century: “The giants in chiaroscuro 
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were done by the hand of Paolo Uccello, of Florence, who painted 
one each day, being paid one ducat each.” (See Frizzoni’s 
edition, Bologna, 1884, p. 66.) The proper name of the house 
where they were done is neither Vitah, as Vasari has it, nor 
Vitelliaao, as tlie “ Anonymus ” wrote, but Vitaliani, These 
paintings do not now exist. 

The journey to Padua mentioned by Vasari is not the only 
engagement the painter entered into out of Florence. In the 
Florentine doom-book of 1427 there is an entry to the effect that 
Paolo di Dono left the town two years ago, and was then at 
Venice Before leaving he made his will, dated August 5th, 
1425 (see Gaye, ‘‘ Carteggio Inedito,” vol. i. p. 147). In 1430 
he is again noted in the doom-book as being absent, but in 
1433 ho is stated to have returned. He seems to have stayed 
at Venice up to 1432, *as in that year, on March 23rd, the 
board of works of the Cathc(bal, Florence, addressed a letter to 
the Floientine ambassador at Venice, Messer Pietro Beccanugi, 
asking him to make enquiries about a certain Paolo di Dono 
(Uccello), of Florence, then staying there, and who m 1425 had 
executed a figure of St. Peter in mosaic on the facade of St 
Mark’s, and asking further about his capabilities. 

In 1468 he visited Urbino, where he painted a picture for the 
Confraternity Corpus Domini. This fact is made known by 
documents, quoted by P. Pungileoni, “ Elogio di Giovanni Santi,” 
p. 75. 

P. 359t 

These portraits are at present in the Louvre (No. 165). The 
Christian name of Mannetti, the mathematician, is not Giovanni, 
as Vasari has it, but Antonio. Above his portrait is the con- 
temporary inscription “ Antonius Manetti,” and in his first edition 
Vasari also has Antonio. 


P. 360t 

The entries of the doom-books of 1427, 1430, and 1433, in- 
variably give the year 1397 as the date of his birth, and from the 
obituary of Florence, it appears that he died on December 11th, 
1475, and was buried at Santo SpiriU>. 

The name of his daughter, a Carmelite nun, was Antonia (bom 
1456, died 1491). In the obituary she is called a paintress 
^pittoressa). 
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LOREI^ZO GHIBERTI. 

[Born 1378— died 1455.] 

In the heading of this life, as given in the first edition, Ghiberti 
is called a painter. This has been altered in the second edition, 
but the former statement was not without some justification. 
Not only were Ghiberti’s works in relief the most pictorial in 
conception ever done, but the artist says himself in his “ Com- 
mentario,” a sort of diary or biography : “ My mmd has been 
very much directed to painting ” (L’animo mio alia pittura era 
in gran parte volto). See also editor’s^note to p. SSdf. 

P. 363* 

See p. 386 and note *. 

P.364 

The competition for the relief representing the Sacrifice of 
Isaac was instituted in 1401, and a year’s time was allowed. 
It is very improbable that Donato (Donatello), then a youth of 
seventeen years only, took part in it. His name occurs, how- 
ever, among the assistants of Ghiberti, in the execution of 
the second door, began in 1403. The full name of Niccolb 
Arezzo, one of the competitors, was Niccolb di Luca Spinelli. 
He was brother to the painter Spinello. According to Ghiberti’s 
“ Commentario,” there were seven competitors. The one not 
named by Yasari is Niccolb Lamberti, also called Niccolb di 
Piero, of Arezzo. His life has been written by Yasari (see vol. L 
p. 321-27). 


P. 365t 

Yasari seems to describe here the model which Donatello 
made for the bronze doors of the sacristy of the cathedral, a 
work entrusted to him in 1436 for a payment of 1900 florins. 
He did not carry it out. 


P. 366* 

Both works are at present in the Museo Nazionale, Horenc© 
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P. 367 

Tlie house, No. 29 in the Via Bufalini, bears a moderx) 
inscription setting forth that there it was that the bronze 
doors of the Baptistery were cast by G-hiberti. It appears, how- 
ever, from documents lately discovered by G. Milancsi, that 
Ghiberti bought this house in 1450, when nothing but the jambs 
of the two doors remained to be done. In 1498 the house was 
let to Pietro Perugino the painter. 

P. 371t 

The two reliefs in bronze in the Baptistery of Siena were 
ordered on May 21st, 1417, He finished them on October SOth, 
1427. 


P. 372* 

The statue of St. Matthew, in the church of Orsanmichele, 
had not been ordered by the masters of the mint, as Vasari has 
it, but by the guild of bankers, as is testified by the Latin 
inscription on the frieze of the monument : “ opvs . tjniveesi- 

TATIS . CANSOBVM . PLOBENTIE . ANNI . DOMINI . MCCCCXX.’* In 

1419, on August 26th, Ghiberti received the commission for this 
work , in 1420 he finished the model, and in 1422 the bronze 
statue. The figure of St. Stephen was executed in 1428. 

P. 372t 

Fra Leonardo di Stagio Dati died in 1423. The monument 
by Ghiberti has of late been placed behind the high altar of 
Santa Maria Novella, 


P. 372^ 

Bartolommeo Vallori died in 1427. His life has been written 
by Luca della Bobbia (published in the “ Arch. Storico,” vol, iv.). 
vol. i. p. 344, note 


P. 372§ 

This monument is now in the Museo Nazionale. 


P. 373* 

The first order for the sarcophagus of San Zanobi is dated 
March 18th, 1432. On April 18th, 1439, it was renewed 
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and modified. The work was completed in 1440. It is still in 
the cathedral. 


P 382« 

Leonardo da Yinci mentions the doors of the Baptistery in the 
draught of a letter addressed from Milan to the Commissioners 
of Buildings at Piacenza, in which the following passage occurs : 
‘‘ You should not be so hasty or so quick to give the commission, 
lest by this haste it should become impossible to select a good 
model and a good master ; and some man of small merit may be 
chosen, who by his insufficiency may cause you to be abused by 
your descendants, judging that this age was but ill supplied with 
men of good counsel and with good masters ; seeing that other 
cities, and chiefly the city of the Florentines, has been as it were 
in these very days, endowed with beai^ifiil and grand works in 
bronze ; among which are the doors of their Baptistery.” (See 
‘‘ The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” edited by J. P. 
Eichter, vol. ii. pp. 400, 401.) 

P. 382^ 

It is quite improbable that Brunelesco, after having taken part 
in the competition, should have become an assistant of Ghiberti’s 
in the execution of his work. About Masolino, see the editor’s 
note, p. 888f of this volume. 


P. $ 83 * 

In 1425, on January 2nd, Ghiberti was commissioned to make 
the third pair of doors. The preparation of the work in wax took 
sixteen years. The brass for casting the reliefs was bought 
in 1440. In 1443 all but three had been cast. The whole was 
completed in 1447. In April, 1452, the doors were gilt, and in 
the month of June of the same year they were placed at the 
principal entrance, where they are still to be seen. Both pairs 
of side-doors, the one by Ghiberti as well as the one by Andrea 
Pisano, had formerly also been placed at the principal entrance, 
but in the course of time one after the other had to be removed 
to a side-entrance. 


P. 383t 

According to Del Migliore, the artist did not belong to the 
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ancient family of tlie Ghiberti, altbougb be bad assumed its 
coat-of-arms. It is true he bad been made a citizen, and bad 
become eligible for municipal offices, but neither he nor any of 
his descendants held a high office. 

P. 385t 

In 1423 be became a member of the painter’s guild (Compagnia 
di San Lucca), and in the foUowing year he completed the car- 
toons for two circular windows for the front of the cathedral, 
one representing the expulsion of Joachim, the other the en- 
tombment of the Virgin. After haying visited Venice during 
the last month of this year, he executed, in 1425, the cartoons 
for two circular windows in the cupola of Florence Cathedral, 
one representing Christ’s Agony m the Garden, the other the 
Resui*rection of Christ, f Again, in 1434, he was conamissioned to 
make the cartoons for two windows in the chapel of San Zanobio. 
These coloured cartoons were executed in glass at the time by 
different masters, and the windows are still to be seen on the spot. 
The foUowing is a quotation ffiom his memoranda in the Commen- 
tano : ” — “ I made the design, representing the Assumption of the 
Virgin, for the central window on the fagado of the cathedral, 
and I did also those on its sides. In the same chui’ch I did 
many windows. Lx the choir there are three circular windows 
for which I did the design, one representing the Ascension of 
Christ, the other the Agony in the Garden, the third the 
Presentation.” 

P. 386’*' 

The manuscript in the Magliabecchian Library is in the hand- 
Mmting of the end of the fifteenth century, probably copied from 
the original, which is lost. In the first part or “ Commentario,” 
Ghiberti treats of the Roman and Greek artists, on Pliny’s au- 
thority. In the second part he enumerates the early Florentine 
artists, and gives the particulars of his own works. The third 
treats of Architecture, Perspective, and Proportion. Only the 
second ** Commentario,” being the most valuable of the three, 
has appeared in print (see Cicognara, Storia deUa Scultura,” iv. 
p, 208, and Vasari, ed. Le Monnier, vol, i.). 

P. 387 

Vittorio Ghiberti, the contemporary of Vasari, was the great- 
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grandcliild of Lorenzo Gliibcrti. He was a sculptor and painter 
(bom 1501, died 1542). 


MASOLINO. 

[Boin 1383 — died about 1447.] 

The description of tliis gi'eat artist’s long career is very short 
and certainly incomplete. Late researches have brought to light 
valuable information concerning events of Masolino’s life, of which 
Vasari seems to have been unaware^ and, what is still more 
important, the discovery of two extensive wall-decorations, 
authenticated by the artist’s signature, now enable us to study 
closely the style of this artist’s works, which have very often 
been confounded with those of his far-famed pupil, Masaccio 

Many of the details of Masolino’s life can now be proved to be 
unfounded, but this does not in tlie least invalidate the ■writer’s 
general statements about the artist’s career, of which lie appears 
to us to speak "vrith more justice than many writers on art, even at 
the present day, feel inclined to admit. According to the views of 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, the merits of this painter would 
come to very little when compai*ed with his defects. According 
to their theory, Masolino had no share in the execution of the 
celebrated wall-paintings of the Brancacci Chapel in the church 
of the Carmine at Florence ; and the apparent discrepancies 
of style, which have always been noticed by those arc-students 
who have studied the wall-paintings in question on the spot, are 
to be explained ai? varieties of style in one and the same artist, 
Masaccio. Instead of producing any proofs of this somewhat 
vague hypothesis, they repeatedly point to the diflerence of 
Raphael’s manner, when under the influence of Ferngino, and 
when working independently. (See Italian edition, “ Storia della 
Pittura in Italia,” Fii’enze * 1883, vol. ii., pp. 2(>1, 282, 292, 303.) 
But we may safely say that such a comparison is not to the point, 
inasmuch as there is no evidence to show that the quite ex- 
ceptional and peculiar deviations, to which Ivaphacl’s art was 
Subjected for some short period, are likely to have been fore- 

K 
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sHadowed in the case of Masaccio. According to Messrs. Crowe 
and Oavalcaselle, Masolino was incapable of producing such fine 
and grand paintings as have heretofore borne his name, and, 
we believe, on good grounds, supported by the testimony not 
only of Vasari, but also of so early a writer as Albertmi in his 
“ Notes on the Statues and Pictures at Florence,” published in 
1510. In this work the following passage occurs * ‘‘ The (fresco- 
work in the) chapel of the Brancacci is half by his (Masaccio’s) 
hand, half by the hand of Masolino, with the exception of the 
crucifixion of St Peter, which is by Filippo (Filippino Lippi),” 
And here we feel justified in saying that, if the testimony of 
tradition in ait hibiory is worth anything, it must be in this in- 
stance. Vasari says of the famous wall-paintings in the Brancacci 
chapel, that “ all the most celebrated sculptors and painters since 
Masaccio’s day ” have bein studying there. He goes on to give 
a long list of names of such painters, including Michelangelo and 
other personal friends of his. (See vol. i., p 411.) Therefore the 
tradition about the authorship of that highly esteemed monument 
must have been uninterrupted. Again, the interest, by which 
three generations of great painters had been led to take the fresco- 
paintings of the Brancacci Chapel as the best models for their 
own studies, must have been too lively to admit of such serious 
blunders as the said theory would involve. However, if we were 
to admit for a moment that Masolmo’s collaboration at the 
Brancacci Chapel was not sufficiently evident, it would be vain to 
enter into a discussion upon the subject, if there were no other 
monuments of Masolino’s style than those described by Vasari, 
for all tbe works by his hand enumerated by the biographer 
have perished since, with the exception of the Brancacci 
Chapel. Even here only two pictures can at present be iden 
tified with his descriptions. 

But some forty years ago, when the whitewash was taken off the 
wall of the collegiate church at Castiglione d’Olona, in the pro- 
vince of Como, between Varese and Milan, it was found that its 
choir was covered by fresco paintings, exhibiting the signature : 

MASOLINVS DE ELOKENTIA PIN8IT.” The followiug SUbjeCtS 8X6 
hero represented, the figures being nearly life-size ; “ The N ativity 
of Christ,” “ The Annunciation,” “ The Coronation of the Virgin,” 
“The Marriage of the Virgin,” and “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” AH these compositions are placed in triangles above 
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the spectator’s head. On the perpendicular walls we find 
representations of the “ Entombment of the Virgin.” The two 
large pictures at the sides have been described as representing 
scenes of the life of St. Laurentius ; however, in the opinion 
of the present writer they illustrate the life and martyrdom 
of St. Stephen. This church was founded in 1422 by the Cardinal 
Branda, of Castiglione. The date of its completion may be con- 
jectured from the inscription on a fine high-relief on tlie portal 
giving the year 1428. The sepulchral monument of tlie caidinal 
in the choir bears the date 1443. Tie, no doubt, was JMasolino’s 
employer not only in Castiglione, but most probably also at Rome, 
as will be seen in the notes to Vasari's “ Life of JMasaccio.” Close 
bo the collegiate church is the small baptistery, which is entirely 
covered bv fresco-paintings by Masolino, representing scenes 
roin the life and martyrdom of St. Joiin the Baptist. On the 
‘eiling are busts of the Fathers of the Church and of prophets. 
Mere occurs the date 1435 If these figures can be relied upon 
IS correct (the writing is apparently of a later date, but it may 
»nly be a subsequent restoration of the original), it would follow 
hat the pictures in the baptistery were about seven years later 
lian the decoration of the collegiate church. A close study of 
hese imposing and very impressive pictures enables ns to state 
►ositively that tlie characteristics of style are here precisely the 
ame as in the pictures in the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, 
diich have always been given to the same artist. 


P. 388* 

Tommaso, known by the name of Masolino (little Tom), was 
om in 1383, being the son of Cristofano di Fina, a whitowasher. 
a January, 1423, he became enrolled — most probably not for 
le first time — m the lists of the corporation of medical men and 
lemists, which also included the painters. In a municipal 
jcument, dated 1427, January 18, Cristofano di Fino testifies 
lat “ Tommaso his son is in Hungary.” Some statement about 
oney due to him by Messer Filippo Scholar!, rcudei^ it jirobable 
lat the painter was at that time employed by this celebrated 
lorentine banker and captain, who lived at Budapesth and at 
emesvar in the service of King Sigismund, and who died in. 
127. In another contemporary document refemng to some 
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money transactions, Masolino is mentioned as ‘‘ Maestro Tomaso 
di Xpofaro dipintore.” (See “Giornale, Storico degli Arehivi 
Toscani,” I860, vol. iv. p. 192 ) 

P. 388 1 

Tlie story of Masolmo’s artistic education seems to have Leen 
compiled by Vasari for the sake of filling up a gap in tradition. 
Thus a similarity of names appears to have misled Ixim to state 
that Masolino had been an apprentice of Ghiberti’s, who, by the 
way, was his elder by five years only. There was certainly 
among the assistants of Ghiberti, when doing the second door of 
the baptistery, one Tommaso di Cristoforo di Braccio, who in 
September, 1409, became enrolled m the jewellers’ guild. He 
died in 1431. 

P 389-x 

The picture representing the shipwreck of the Apostle is no 
longer m existence. Possibly it was placed in the lunette above 
the composition which Vasari describes as St. Peter raising his 
daughter Petronilla from the dead. The subject of this picture 
is apparently the ruLsing of Tabitha (See diagram, p. 58, 
Ho IX. b.). With this the artist has combined the representa- 
tion of St. Peter and St. John healing the lame (No. IX. a), and 
as a link lietweon the two stories he has introduced in the centre 
two ])rofiine figuies, walking about, a motive which he has repeated 
in a fresco of the Baptistery at Castiglione. The picture of the 
preaching of St. Peter, which is also mentioned by Vasan as a 
work of Masolino’s, at the foot of the foregoing page 388, is 
marked No. V. on the diagram, p. 58 ; by him is also the picture of 
“ Eve Ofiermg the Apple to Adam,” not mentioned by Vasari, 
probably on account of its subordinate position amidst the 
principal wall-paintings. 


P. 389+ 

Until the year 1427 Masolino’s name occurs occasionally in 
Ploreutine documents, but not after that date. Possibly he had 
left Florence and did not return there till shortly before he died. 
Tinder the date of October 1 8th, 1447, there is an entry in the 
obituaries of Florence, that one Tommaso di Cristofano was 
buried in Santa Maria de^ ^iore. It remains doubtful whether 
the artist is meant. 
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P. 389§ 

Paolo di Stcfano, called Paolo Scliiafo, lived for a long time 
at Pl^a, ami died there in 1478. 

P. 390^ 

The drawings ascribed to Masolino in different collections 
Lave not been authenticated. 

PAEPJ SPINELLO. 

[Born 1387— died 1452 J 

P. 3911 

Yasai’fs ptatement that Parri was e<^acated m the studio of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti is not supjiorted by documents, nor is it 
probable tliat he ever devoted himself to the art of sculpture. 
In l-f07 lie assisted Ins father in the execution of wall-paintings 
at the town liall of Siena, and from this wo may conclude that 
he had also been educated by him in the art of painting Parri 
was of delicate health, and, as ho asserts himself in a document, 
for some years he suffered so much from nervousness that lie 
was unable to work. 

P. 399t 

The goldsmith Forzore di Niccolo Spinelli was not a brother, 
but a cousin of Parri. 

P. 400^ 

Parri was buried not in the church of St. Agostino, but in the 
church of Morollo, in the fimily sepulchre of the Spinelli, where 
also his father had been buried. 

MASACCIO. 

[Bom 1401 — died 1428.] 

In the account of this artist’s early life and works no mention 
is made of his master. Latov on Vasari remarks iiicidemally 
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t’lat he owed his artistic education to Masolino (p. 408). This 
is fully confirmed by a comparison of the v.'-orks of both 
masters. The principles of Masaccio’s art we find already 
realized to a great extent in Masohno’s works, but although the 
ina'>ter outlived the pupil for about thirty years, yet the latter 
has always been considered the greater artist. Among all wi iters 
on art Leonardo da Vmci seems to have been the first who 
pointed out the great and, so to say, unique ments of this artist, 
in his manuscripts at Milan the foUowmg passage occurs : 
‘‘ After the time of Giotto the art of painting declined again, 
because every one imitated the pictures that were already done ; 
thus it went on from century to century until Tomaso, of Florence, 
nicknamed Masaccio, showed by his perfect works how those 
^vho take for their standard anyone but isTature — the mistress of 
all masters — weaiy theihselves in vain.” (See “ The Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” vol. i., p. 33*2.) Leon Battista 
Alberti, in the dedication of his “ Treatise on Painting ” to 
Filippo di Ser Brunelleschi, wiitton in 1436, says that Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, Luca della Robbia, Ghiberti, and Masaccio, were 
artists capable of doing the very best works, and that no one of 
the most famous antique ai*tists were to be preferred to them. 
(See L. B. Alberti’s “ Kleinere Kunsttheoretisclic Schriften,” ed. 
J.iuitschck, p. V., 46 and 47.) 

P. 402* 

The exact date of Masaccio’s birth is 1401. This is proved 
by a declaration, made by the artist’s brother Giovanni, to the 
effect that he was born in the said year on December 21, 
St. Thomas’s Day. 


P. 405t 

Vasari’s picture, which for along time w'as placed in front of 
Masaccio’s fiesco representing the Trinity, has of late been 
removed from it. The state of the fresco appeared to be 
deplorable, but it has been restored, taken off from the wall, and 
is at present placed near the entrance-door of the church (since 
1861). There existed formerly on the same altar, a crucifix, 
which is believed to have been modelled by Masaccio. It is now 
preserved in the sacristy of Santa Maria l^ovella, and may be 
the work of another artist, who was known by the same nickname. 
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This ]\faso di Bartolommeo, called Masaccio, was bom in 1406, 
and died about the year 1456. He was chiefly engaged by liis 
contemporaries in the execution of ornamental bronze works, 
such as the doors of the sacristy of the Duomo of Florence. He 
was also employed for doing accessory work in marble, for 
instance, the coat of arms on Pietro Mellini’s monument m the 
church of Santa Croce. 


P. 405§ 

There are at the Berlin Museum thi'ee panel pictures by 
Masaccio, which most probably originally belonged to the pre- 
della of the above described altar-piece at Pi&a. They represent 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Crucifixion of St. Peter, and the 
Decollation of St. John the Baptist. Formerly they were in 
the collection of Marchese Capponi, of Florence. 

P. 406* 

Two other pictures by Masaccio in the same palace are 
mentioned in the Inventory of Lorenzo il Magnilico’s property, 
drawn up after his death. They represented figures of St. Peter 
and of St. Paul, painted on panels, and were placed above the 
chimney ,* valued at the time at twelve florins. 

P 40Ct 

There is no consistency whatever in the statement that the 
wall-paintings at San Clemente, Eome, were by Giotto, This 
is an hypothesis which sound criticism will feel bound to 
reject as preposterous. Vasari ascribes them to Masaccio, and 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their “ History of Painting 
accept this attribution. They do not deny the apparent diver- 
gency of style m these paintings, when comjiarcd with well- 
authenticated works of Masaccio, but they believe these can be 
reconciled by the hypothesis that the fresco paintings of San 
Clemente are very early works of Masaccio (Italian edition, 
1883, vol. ii., p. 281). Ilowevcr, in the opinion of the present 
writer the existing difficulties cannot be overcome by this new 
suggestion. After a careftil study of the works of Masolino at 
Castiglione and at Florence, and of those by Masaccio at Florence, 
it appears to him impossible to deny that the frescoes at San 
Clemente are by the hand of Masolino, and not of Masaccio, and 
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this explanation is by no means a new one. Kumohr lias already 
expressed a doubt that they are by Masaccio (“Ital. For- 
scliungen,” ii., p 250), A. von Zahn lias claimed them for 
Masolino (“Jahrbucher der Kiinstwisscnschaft,” n,, p. 155). 
■See also W oltmann and Woermann, “ Gescluchte der Malerei,” ii., 
139, 140. Vasari tells us that the frescoes wore ordeied by the 
■Cardinal of San Clemente. It is a striking coincidence that 
between the years 1411 and 1420, when we may expect that these 
paintings were executed, the eardinalate of San Clemente was in 
the hands of Branda of Castiglione, of whom we know that he was 
Masolino’s patron. 

P. 406J 

There has been only one emperor by the name of Sigismund 
(1410-1437) : he visited 'Rome in 1433 after the death of Pope 
Martin V. (1417-1431). 


P.407 

Masaccio’^ collaboration at Rome with Pisanello and Gentile 
(la Fabriano becomes very improbable, if we consider that the 
latter aitist was employed by Pojic Eugene IV. at the church of 
San Giovanni in Laterano dming the yeais 1431 and 1432, that 
is to say, three years after hlasaccio’s death (1428) ; see E. 
Muntz, “Los Arts a la Cour des Popes,” i , 4, 47. According to 
Facio, “ Do Viris lllustribus,” Pisanello and Gentile collaborated 
at the same church towards the year J450 

P. 407 

Masaccio may have returned to Floiencc in 1424, when his 
name was entered or re-entered in the guild-book of painters ; 
certainly not when Cosmo de’ Medici had been recalled fi*om 
exile (in 1434), nor after the death of Masolino (about 1447), as 
he died himself in 1428. 


P. 407t 

The picture of St. Paul was on a pilaster of the Capella de’ 
Scrragli. 

P. 408t 

Antonio Brancacci is known to have died as early as 1391. 
Probably Vasari mistook Antomo, the founder of the chapel, for 
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Felice Brancacci (died in 14‘22), who, according to G-. Milanesi, 
commissioned tlie wall-paintings. 

P. 409^ 

ITo authenticated drawings by Masaccio are at present known 
to have come down to us. 


P. 409 

The portrait ot Masaccio, painted by hunself, is in the pictuie 
marked III. ()n the diagram, p. 58 Vasari gave a reproduction 
of it in woodcut m front of this painter’s life in the second edition 
of his work He, however, somewhat altered the features, which 
in the woodcut point to a more advanced age- 

P. 410^ 

The subject of the picture described by Vasari as representing 
“ The restoration to hfe of the king’s son by St. Peter and St. 
Paul” seems to be taken from the Legcnda aurea, chap. 44, 
headed, “ St. Peter enthroned” ; St. Peter is seated on a king’s 
throne, to which all Christians are doing honour ; for the follow- 
ing reason especially. When Peter preached at Antioch, he 
was imprisoned by Theophilus, the prince of that town. St, 
Paul hearing of this, presented himself to the prince as a 
sculptor and painter, and thus succeeded in getting access 
to St. Peter, who was starving, and whom he provided with 
food and wine. St. Paul also suggested to the tyrant that a 
man who can cure illnesses and bring the dead back to life 
would be more useful free than in chains. Theophilus replied, 
that he did not ])elieve in such powers of the apostle ; because, 
if he were able to do so much, be would also free himself from his 
chains. But “ tell him,” he continued, “ to bring me back my 
son, who has been dead for fourteen years ; then I will restore to 
him his freedom.” When Paul brought this news to Peter, the 
latter said : “ You have promised much, but it is easy to fulfil.” 
When taken out from prison, he prayed for the boy, who 
suddenly returned to life. Theophilus and all the people in 
Antioch became believers thenceforth, and built a splendid church, 
wherein they erected a magnificent throne, on which St. Peter 
was seated.” 
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The accompanying diagram indicates the distribution of the 
works by Masolino, Masaccio, and Filii^piiio, in the Brancacci 
Cliapel ; 



By Masolino •- -V. St. Peter px’eaching , JX, a, St Peter and 
St. John healing the lame ; IX. b, the raising of Tabitha ; XI. 
Eve oircnng the apple to Adam. 

By Masaccio : — 1. Adam and Eve driven from Paradise , 
III. St. Peter paying the tribute ; IV. a, Theophilus and liis 
councillors ; IV. b, St. Peter enthroned ; VI. St. Peter and St, 
John healing the sick; VII. St. Peter baptizing, VIII. St, 
Peter giving alms. 

The rest of the pictures (II., X., XII.) are by Filippino (see 
p. 50 of this volume). 

P. 41 1§ 

Masaccio can scarcely have been buried at the church of the 
Carmine in the year 1443, as Vasari states on the following page, 
for he died in 1428, probably at Rome. A document of the 
ensuing year, signed by his brother Giovanni, contains the 
following note by the side of the artist’s name, Tommaso di Ser 
Giovanni di Castel San Giovanni : “ He is said to have died at 
Rome.” 
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P. 412§ 

Ko panel pictures ascribed to Mabaccio, besides those in the 
Berlin Museum, are now considered to be genuine. 


FILIPPO BRUiSrELLESCIII. 

[Born 1377 — died 1445.J 

This biography is one of the best compiled bv Vasari. The 
lively description of the events connected with the construc- 
tion of the cupola of the Duomo at Florence is the more valuable 
because the writer had before him the manuscript of Brunelleschrs 
life compiled by Antonio Manetti (formerly believed to be 
anonymous; see vol. i , p. 413, note f). IManetti was a contem- 
porary of the artist (born 1423 — dicd^l497). 

P. 415J 

Afterwards called San Michele degli Antinori and now 
San Gaetano. 


P. 416t 

In the list of the members of the guild of silk weavers the 
name of Filippo di Ser Brunellesco di Lippo is entered under 
date of December 19, 1398. The goldsmiths formed a section of 
this guild. A later entry, dated July 2, 1404, shows that he had 
become a member of this section. 

P. 41 7t 

This villa is now in the possession of the King of Italy. 

Pp. 417 — 418 

Vasari speaks in similar terms about Paolo Uccellfs invention 
of perspective. VoL i., pp. 349-350. 

P. 418«’ 

llie following entry is to be found in the inventory of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico’s property : A picture, on panel, representing a per- 
spective view of the Palace of the Signori, with the Piazza and 
Loggia and aU the houses there, and a picture on panel repre- 
senting the Duomo di San Giovanni. 

Pp. 420—421 

Compare vol. i., pp. 364-366, where more details about Bru- 
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nellesclii’s competition for the bronze doors of the baptistery are 
given. 

P 422+ 

The two reliefs made in competition by Biuiiellesclii and by 
Donatello are now in the Museo Nazionale. 


Pp, 424—425 

Yasarf s statement, that there had been a meeting of architects 
and engineers, when Brunelleschi in 1407 returned to Florence 
fi'om Rome, is probably erroneous. Neither Manetti’s biography 
nor the archives of the Duomo of Florence mention it. Such a 
meeting occurred, however, ten years latci, in 1417, and the 
date given by Vasari is perhaps a misprint. 

P. 426* 

The wiiter of the jest is now known to have been Brunelleschfs 
biographer, Manetti. 

Pp 428—429 

The registers of the wardens of the Duomo give the names of 
many Florentine artists attending the meeting here described, 
but there occuis no reference to foreign masters. In his state- 
ments about these Vasari seems to have been misled by the 
exaggerations of popular tradition 

Pp, 432—433 

Brunelleschi’s Promcmoria is still preserved in the Ai’chives of 
the Duomo, the text varying very slightly from the transcript 
published by Vasari. The paper bears the date 1420. The 
original text has of late been given by Cesare Guasti, in his 
valuable publication, ‘‘La Cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore 
illusti’ata,” Florence, 1857. 

P. 434t 

Accordmg to Manetti and Baldinucci the cupola built by 
Brunelleschi, of Santa Felicita, is of a later date. It is still in 
existence. The cupola he constructed as a trial is pronounced 
by them to be the one of the chapel Ridolfi in the church San 
Jacopo sopr’ Arno. This one had been removed in 1709. 

P. 435* 

Altogether, nineteen models had been presented by the 
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different competitors. Manetti states that when Binmellesclii 
was commissioned to begin with the constmction of the cupola 
up to the height of 14 braccia (not 12 braccia, as Vasari has it), 
his yearly provision was fixed at thirty-six florins, the lowest 
sum ever paid to a head architect of the cathedral. 

Pp 435 — i36 

On April 16, 1420,' the wardens decided that Ghiberti and 
Batista d' Antonio should join Brunelleschi. 

P 441t 

For the consti’uction of his model of the chain work Brunel- 
leschi was paid 100 florins. From 1425 until 1443 Ghiberti 
continued to be his colleague in the o^ce of chief of the fabric,, 
but after 1443 Brunelleschi held the office alone. During that 
time his monthly salary had been raised from three florins to 
fifty, and afterwards to a hundred, whereas Ghiberti never received 
more than three florins 


P. 442t 

Antonio da Verzelli was a carpenter who in 1423 received one 
florin from the wardens as payment for some invention of his 
for raising stones. 


P. 445 

The date here given should be 1425, not 1423. 

P. 449§ 

The building was completed m 1444. 

P. 450J 

The designs and models of Vicopisano were made in 1436. 
Brunelleschi went three times to Pisa to take charge of the 
fortifications, in 1426, in 1435, and in 1440. ^Tothiug is 
known about his visit to Milan, related further on by Vasari. 

P.461 

In April, 1431, the wardens of the Duomo allowed Brunel- 
leschi to leave his work for forty-five days, having been 
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■called by the Princes of Mantua and Ferrara, and in 1436 he 
was again on leave of absence for twenty days for a visit to 
Mantua. 

P. 46B*t 

The best account of bronze statues at Ferrara is in L, K 
Ciladella's “Kotizie relative a Ferrara” (Ferrara. 1864, p. 415 
and following). Antonio di Cristoforo of Florence did the 
bronze figure of the Marquess Niccolo d’Este, and executed with 
other sculptors the base of marble The horse was modelled 
and cast by Niccolb Baroncolli (died 1453), who also made the 
entire equestrian statue of Marquess Borgo. 

DOISTATO. 

[Born 1386 — died 1466.] 

P.471 

Tasari relates the same story about the crucifix in the life 
of Brunelleschi (see vol. i., pp. 419, 420.) 

P. 472t 

Donatello seems to have undertaken the Pope’s monument in 
the year 1426. 

p. 4r3§ 

The figures of the four evangelists were ordered in 1408, 
In 1415 the figure of St. John was put in its place. Donatello 
received for it 160 florins, 'llie following description of an 
old man corresponds in its details to that wonderful statue of 
the Florentine Secretary of State, Poggio Bracciolini, which is now 
inside the cathedral. 

P. 474* 

The decorations of the organ wore ordered in 1433. I’hey 
represent angel hoys in attitudes of rejoicing, and arc* at preseufc 
in the Museo Nazionalc. Donatello entered the service of thf 
wardens of the cathedral at an early age. fn 1407 he was paid 
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by them sixteen florins for a figure in marble, one-ancl-a-half bracci 
in height. In 1412 he received 128 florins for the figure of Joshua, 
and fifty florins on account for the figures of St. John the Evan- 
gelist and David. In 1415 two figures for the Campanile were 
ordered. In 1418 he received 100 florins for a figure in marble (it 
is not stated what it represented). In 1421 Donatello and Giovanni 
di Bartolo, called il Rosso, were paid in part for the figure of 
Abraham, and m the following year were executed the two heads 
of prophets which are placed on the side door of the cathedral 
near the alto-relievo of the coronation of the Virgin. (See vol. i., 
pp. 317, 318.) 


P. 474t 

Donatello executed in 1434 the coloured cartoon for the 
circular window of the cathedral, in ^mpetltion with Ghiberti, 
and won the prize. 


P. 474|| 

When the palace of Or San Michele had been built at the 
expense of the municipality, each guild was permitted to con- 
struct a tabernacle outside the building and to adorn it with 
a statue representing their respective tutelar saint. 

P. 475J 

Bocchi’s discourse on the statue of St. George has been re- 
printed by Semper in “ Donatello, seine Zeit und Schule.” (See 
“ Qellenschnften fur Kunstgeschichte,” vol* ix.) 

P. 475 § 

See vol. i., note ||. The basso-relievi have not been removed. 
The niche which they adorn contains now no figure. 

P. 477 § and P. 478* 

These figures are now in the Museo Nazionale. 

P. 478|| 

The first-named fountain, not of granite but of marble, is at 
present in the garden of the villa di Gastello. The second is now 
in the Museo Nazionale. 
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P. 480J 

Ao iuteie&tmg letter which latelj has been found among the 
private coiTespondence of the Medici family appears to refer 
to thivS bronze work. In July, 1471, the Conte di Maddaloni 
writes from Naples to Lorenzo il Magnifieo, thanking liim for the 
present of the head of a horse in bronze, and informing him that 
he had placed it in his house at a spot where it can be seen from 
all sides. 


P. 481 § 

The statue of Gattaraelata seems to have been executed, not 
by order of the Venetian Republic, but probably at the 
expense of Giovan Antonio, the son of the celolirated Con- 
dottiere. A document dated June 29th, 1453, gives e\idence 
that after the complctlbn of the monument an estimate was 
made by a jury, elected partly by Giovan Antonio and partly by 
Donatello, when it was stipulated that 1650 gold ducats were to 
be paid to Donatello. 


P 483t 

Donatello’s statue of St. John, in wood, is at present placed iix 
the second chapel on the right of the high altar in the chur(‘h 
of the Frari. 


P 483§ 

The monument at Monte Pulciano was possibly executed 
by Donatello as well as by Michelozzi, as both artists were 
working in common at that time. The commission, however, 
seems to have been given to Michelozzi alone, who in 1436 signed 
a contract referring to the payment for the monument which thou 
he called Ms work. 


P. 484J 

The most noteworthy of Donatello’s works at Sieua are the 
high-relief in brass on the baptismal font, reprohcuting llcrodcs 
receiving the head ot St. John the Baptist ; and the allegorical 
figures ot Faith and of Hope. These were done towards the 
year 1427. Returning to Siena in 1457 he executed the statue 
of St. John in one of the chapels of the cathcdml* 
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P. 485^ 

The statue of San Lodovico is at present inside the church 
above the principal door. 


P. 486§ 

The grotesque statue of Mercury is now in the Museo 
Nazionale. It is generally admitted to be by Donatello and not 
an antique. 


P. 490t 

It can no longer be doubted that Vasari is light in giving 
the date of Donatello’s death as 1466. This is confirmed by 
the identical entry in the Florentine obituaries. 

P.491* 

Bertoldo died in 1491. A very interesting note about him 
occurs in a letter written in that year by Ser Bartolomeo Deo to 
his uncle, Benedetto Dei: “In these days died at Poggio [a 
Cajano] Bertoldo, a sculptor of great merit, who also executed 
very fine medals, he has always done excellent work for the 
Magnifico Lorenzo, who was much affected by it, as there is no 
other artist in Tuscany, and perhaps not even in Italy, who is so 
gifbed for such work as he was,” etc. 


MICHELOZZO MICHELOZZI. 

[Bom 1396 (?)~-died 1472.] 

P. 494* 

The Michelozzi family at Florence descended from one 
Bartolommeo di Gherardo, called Borgonone, a tailor from Bur** 
gundy, who in April, 1376, applied for, and was granted, the 
citizenship of Florence. 


P. 495* 

Michelozzo assisted Ghiberti, not only in his youth, on the 
statue of St. Matthew (1419-1422), but also in his later years 

T 
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In 1442 lie worked under Ghiberti’s dii’ections at the bronze 
doors of the baptistery. 


P. 495J 

The silver statue of St. John is in the centre of the silver 
altar amidst historical representations by Verrocchio, PoUajuolo, 
and others. This masterpiece of Florentine goldsmith work is 
preserved in the “ Opera del Duomo.” 

P. 495 § 

This statue, in marble, of the Infant St. John has been 
transferred to the Museo Nazionale It is not by Michelozzo, but 
by Antonio Gamberelli, called il RoseUino, who executed it in 
1477, five years after Mighelozzo’s death, 

P. 500J 

In the year 1462 Michelozzo became a member of the 
Collegio. In 1427 he is mentioned as holding the post of en- 
graver at the mint, and this office he seems to have held until 
1448. 


P. 507t 

The Palazzo Corsi, in the Via Tomabuoni, has in the course 
of time been subjected to alterations, but the fac^ade has been 
entirely restored according to Michelozzo’s original design. 

Pp, 507— 508 

The chapel of the Annunciation was began by Piero 
de’ Medici, in 1461, eight years before the death of Cosimo, his 
father. From the account books of the church de’ Servi we 
learn also that neither Michelozzo, nor Pagno Portigiani (not 
Partigiani, as Vasari has it), was the architect of the chapel 
of the Annunciation in the church of the Servi, but Giovanni 
di Bettino, the same who, according to Gaetano Milanesi, 
constructed the facade of S. Maria Hcvella, which is generally 
ascribed to Leon Battista Alberti. In 1444 Michelozzo was 
the head architect of the church of the Servi, now commonly 
called Santissima Anunziata 
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P. .508^ 

Pagno de Lapo Portigiani was born in 1406, and died in 
1470. 


P. 508§ 

Tlie bronze candelabra and the entrance gate of the chapel 
of the Annunciation were the works of JMaso di Bartolommeo, 
called Masaccio. (See Editor’s note pp. 54-55). 

P. 510J 

At San Miniato al Tedesco, in the church of San Jacopo de’ 
Bomenicani, there is a monument of Giovanni Chelini, a pliysician 
of Florence. It was erected in 1461. The figure of Chelini is 
said to be very fine, and in its style not unlike the works of 
Donatello. 


P. 511* 

The best account of Foppa’s works is given by Giov. Morelli 
in his recent publication ‘‘ Italian Masters in German Galleries ” 
(English translation, London, 1833, passim). This great, but 
far too little appreciated, master was a native of Brescia. Both 
in the school of Brescia and especially in that of Milan, Poppa 
holds the same place that the mighty Mantegna does at Padua 
and Mantua. According to Filar ete and Girolamo Savonarola 
he was a scholar of Squarcioni. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle wrongly state in their “ History of Painting,” that he 
was a Pavian. Among other contemporaries of Foppa, Calepmo 
(of Bergamo) and the Anonymus of Morelli call him Brescian, 
and his pictui'e of 1456 at the Town Gallery of Bergamo (J^o. 
54) “ Christ on the Cross,” bears the inscription ‘‘ Vineen—- cius 
(not civis) Brixiensis p.” (See also Stefiino Penaroli, Dizio- 
nario degli Arfcisti Bresciani,” p. 131). According to Lomazzo 
(“ Trattato della Pittura,” i., 39 and 55), Foppa came to Milan 
in 1460. This is, however, not quite correct. Tlio pictures 
in the Medici Palace at Milan, here mentioned by Vasari, 
were executed as eaidy as 1457. At present nothing of them 
is left. Foppa died at Brescia in 1492. The works of his 
still in existence are chiefly in the Milanese Collections, but 
some of them are exhibited under wrong names. (See Morelli 
p. 398, note.) 
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p. 5nt 

In 1464 Michelozzo was staying at Ragusa, making arrange- 
ments for going to the island of Scio to enter the services of 
Messer Girolamo Ginstiniani da Garibaldi, and of Messer 
Odoardo Ginstiniani dal Fornello, of Genoa, commanders of 
Turkish war vessels. Michelozzo was to serve them as architect 
and engineer for not less than six months, payment beuig 
stipulated at 300 ducats a year. It is unknown whether the 
artist undertook the journey. 

P.511§ 

In the Florentine obituaries he is entered as having been 
buried in the church of San Marco on October 7th, 1472. 

P. 5111 

Vasari seems not to have known that after the death of 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzo became surveyor of the cupola and 
of the lanthorn of Florence Cathedral in his place, and held 
this office from 1446 to 1451. In 1453 he founded the bell of 
the Palazzo della Signoria. 


VOL. n 

ANTONIO FILARETB AND SIMONE. 

[Flourished circa 1450.] 

P. 2t 

Very little is known of Filarete’s life. From his signature on 
the bronze doors of St. Peter’s, Rome (opvs antonii petei db 
flobentia), we learn that the name of his father was Peter. 
Vasari says that he died at the age of fifty-five (see p. 7), 
but the date of his death as well as of his birth remains unknown. 
Filarete is probably a surname, which he had in common with 
others. There was at Florence one Francesco di Lorenzo de’ 
Filareti or Filarete, who from 1457 to 1501 held the office of* 
herald of the Republic. Both may have belonged to the same* 
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family. AveruL'no ” seems to be anotber surname pointing to 
Veroli, tbe town between Rome and ISTaples, whence his ancestors 
may have come. 

P. 3t 

Filarete’s plans for the Ospedale Maggiore at Milan arc pre- 
served in his manuscripts (see p. 5 note*). The ground plan 
of the present buildnig is about the same as he de^iscd it, but 
all the decorative work betraying the peculiar style of Lombard 
art is most probably by the architects of the school that suc- 
ceeded him. The dimensions of Filarete’s plans were two 
hundred and forty metres by ninety, forming an oblong. The 
building was to be divided in three principal parts with a 
spacious court in the centre, adorned by cupolas, facades, 
flights of steps, etc., as at present to %e seen. (See Calvi, 
Notizie suUa Vita e le Opera de’ Principali Architetti,” etc , 
1862, vol. li., p. 78; and Mongeri, “ L’Arte in Milano,” 1872, p. 
389-397.) 

P.4* 

About Foppa see Editor’s note, page 67 of this volume. The 
paintings by this artist at the Ospedale Maggiore no longer 
exist. 


P.6* 

The artist, who, with Filarete, executed the bronze doors at 
St. Peter’s in Rome, is Simone di Giovanni Ghini, a Florentine 
goldsmith, born in 1407, who after 1427, remained at Rome 
in the service of the popes Eugene IV., Nicholas V., Pius 11., 
and Paul II. He died at Florence in 1491. The other 
Simone, who was a scholar, not, however, the brother of Dona- 
tello, was a native from Fiesole. His frill name is Simone di 
Nanni Ferrucci, the father of the sculptor Francesco Ferrucci. 
In a contemporary document he is called ‘‘Simone, an en- 
graver (intagliatore) who was a scholar of Donatello.^ The 
first of the two above named artists, Simone, seems to have 
chiefly cast bis works in bronze, the second worked mostly in 
marble. 

P 7t 

Joan Fouquet, the greatest IVench artist of the fifteenth 
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century, was bom at Tours, about 1415 or 1420. In 1440 he 
was called to Eome to paint the portrait of Pope Eugene 
IV. In 1461 he is mentioned as living at Paris, and died about 
the year 1485. He executed chiefly illuminations. The portrait 
of the pope is mentioned also m Pilarete’s manuscripts, and 
also in a description of the Tourame written in 1477 by Fran- 
cesco Florio, a Florentine who was staymg there. Two portraits 
by Fouquet, perhaps the only existing panel pictures of his, 
have of late been added to the Louvre Collection. One of 
them represents Kmg Charles VII., the other Guillaume Juvenal, 
his chancellor (Nos. 653 and 652). 


Beltrarae, or Beltramone, called Van one, the illegitimate son 
of Angelo Belfradclli of Florence, was born in 1420, and died 
about the year 1457. The last seven years of his life he 
spent at Rome, where he executed several works of inferior 
importance ; for instance, seven windows in St. Peter’s church, 
the marble pavement in the small chapel of the Vatican, the 
bronze doors on the river side of the Castle of Sant Angelo. 
Niccolo’s family name is Baroncelli. (See note on voL i., 
p 468.) Niccolb, as well as VaiTone, were fellow-pupils of 
Filarete’s, as he states himself in his manuscripts, not his pupils. 


In the life of Paolo Romano Vasari states that the tomb 
of Pope Pius II. had been executed by Niccolb della Guardia 
and Pietro Paolo da Todi, Here he ascribes it to two 
disciples of Filarete ; but according to G. Milancsi, none of these 
statements can be accepted. Prom 1450 to 1454 Pasquino was 
at Urbino working m company with the sculptor Maso di Barto- 
lommeo, called Masaccio. He died m 1484, fifty-nine y cal’s 
of ago, at Florence, where he held the office of head of the 
foundry of Lombardy. Bernardo di Pietro Ciufiagni, of 
Florence, was bom in 1885, and died in 1453. He executed 
several statues for Florence Cathedral; for instance, in 1410 
the figure of St. Matthew, in 1415 the figure of Joshua on 
the Campanile. Vasari’s statement that ho worked also at 
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Mantua is most probably an error; an artist of a similar 
name, Bernardo di Bartolo Fancelli, a sculptor from Settig- 
nano, was staying at Mantua towards the end of the fifteenth 
centui^. 


GIUMANO DA MAJANO. 

[Born 1432 — died 1490.] 

The details of this hfe are to a great extent unreliable. 
In several instances Vasari seems to have mistaken Giuhano for 
his brothei', Benedetto da Majano, wjiom, however, he calls his 
nephew. But these and other errors of the biographer can 
be corrected by the aid of documents which of late have come 
to light. 


P. 9-^ 

From the Bicordi of the painter Non di Bicci we learn that 
Giuliano da Majano was for some years employed by him in 
carving firames which at that time were carved on the same 
panel on which the painter worked. In the account books 
of the convent of the Servi, Giuliano’s name is not to bo found 
before the year 1470, when he was employed in wood work for 
five years. 


P. 9t 

The Intarsiatura which Giuliano executed for the sacristy of 
the Abbey of Fiesole, represent figures of saints and open books. 
They bear the following signature: orvs ivuiani liUONARUX 

JPLOEBNTINI MCCCCLXIII. 


P.9J 

The Intarsiatura in the cathedral of Pisa, here described by 
Vasari, is the work of Francesco di Giovanni, called Francione. 
Guido del Seravallino (not Servellino, as Vasari has it) was a 
native from Pisa. Domenico di Mariotto, however, although 
luring for a long time at Pisa, was bom at Ilorence. He died at 
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Pisa, in 1519. Giovanni Battista del Cervelliera, the celebratcsd 
wood engraver of Pisa, was also an architect. He died, very 
old, in 1570. 


P. 10* 

Vasari’s statement that Giuliano da Majano was the architect 
of Poggio Realc is confirmed by Luca Paciolo. (See Divina 
Proporzione,” Venice, 1509, fol. 29, tergo.) 

P. lOf 

Pietro del Donzello was bom at Florence in 1452 ; Polite in 
1458. They appear to have been poor painters. Polito worked 
in the studio of Neri di Bicci from 1469 until 1471, and Pietro 
was staying with Giusto 4lA.ndrea for some time. They seem to 
have gone to Naples in or about the year 1481. The date of 
Polito’s death is unknown. Pietro returned to Florence, where 
he died in 1509. None of their paintings at Naples have come 
down to us 


P. 10$ 

We learn from documents that the architecture of the tri-* 
umphal ai'ch was the work of Pietro di Martino. The statues 
and basso-relievi which adorn it, were executed dunng the years 
1456 and 1471 by Pietro di Martino, Isaia da Pisa, Domenico di 
Montemignano, Antonio da Pisa, Domenico Lombardo, Francesco 
Azzara, Paolo Romano, whose life Vasari wrote, and Andrea 
dall’ Aquila (see Camillo Minieri Riccio, “ Gli artisti ed artefici oho 
lavorarono in Castelnuovo a tempo di Alfonso I. c Forrante 
Naples, 1876). Giuliano da Majano’s name does not occur 
among these artists, but it is very probable that Benedetto, his 
brother, had something to do with this work, inasmuch as we 
find in the inventory of his property, drawn up after his death, 
several statues destined for the “ Porta Realc ” at Naples. 

P. 11$ 

The Palace of San Marco (now Palazzo Venezia) is the work, 
not of Giuliano da Majano, who appears to have never visited 
Rome, but of several architects, presided over by Giacomo *da 
Pietrasanta. (kSce E. Miintz, “ Les Arts h la Oour des Popes,’* 
voLii.,pp. 49-73.) The construction of this palace was probably 
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begun in 1455. The marble loggia, from which the pope gave the 
benediction, is the sjjme which Raphael introduced in the back- 
ground of his fresco representing the Incendio del Borgo. It 
was the work of the architect Jacopo da Pietrasanta, and of the 
sculptors Mino da Fiesole, Isaia da Pisa, Paolo Romano, Pagno 
d’Antonio da Settignano, Marco da Firenze, and Giovanni da 
Verona, who executed it in 1463 and 1464. Later on it was 
taken down by order of Pope Julius II. 


PIERO DELLA FRAlsTCESCA. 

[Born about 1416— -difcd 1492 ] 

P. 14t 

According to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “ History of 
Painting,” the portrait representing the artist, at present in the 
house of Signor Marini R'anceschi, of Borgo San Sepolcro, is 
not by his own hand, but probably a copy afrer the lost original. 
The picture mentioned in the same note (f), representing the 
Nativity, is in the National Gallery, London (No. 908), with 
another work of the artist — ^tlie Baptism of Christ (No. 665, 
formerly at Borgo San Sepolcro). These two genuine pro- 
ductions of an artist who is seldom to be met with in public 
and private collections enable us to study closely the style of 
the master in all its details, and to arrive at some conclusion 
with regard to its relations with the works of contemporary 
artists. There can be no doubt that Piero della Francesca 
studied art at Florence, but neither Vasari, nor documents tell 
us the name of his master. In the years 1439 and 1440 he 
worked with “M. Domenicho di Bartolomeio da Vinezia” at the 
chapel of St. Egidio in Santa Maria Nuova, at Florence, as we 
learn from the archives of that hospital. (See Weigel’s ** Archiv 
fur zeichnende Kiinste,” Leipzig, 1856, p. 232, note.) He 
was then about twenty-three years of age, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he had been also the pupil of Doniouieo 
Veneziano (voL ii., p. 98-105), the less so, as this view is not 
supported by a comparison of the works of both artists. But 
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if we compare Piero's two pictures at the IN'ational Gallery with 
the one hy Paolo Uccelli in the same collection (see note to voL 
i,, p. 358* in this volume), we will observe a strikmg affinity of 
style between the landscapes in the background of the pictures. 
Paolo Uccelh was Piero’s elder by about nineteen years, and it 
is very probable that he, being the first representative of the 
scientific and reahstic tendencies in painting, had also been the 
master of Piero, who certamly was the most ardent follower of 
these new principles. (See J. P. Richter, “ Italian Art at the 
National G^ery,” p. 16.) 


P. ut 

The lost manuscript of Piero della Francesca’s treatise “ De 
Prospectiva Pmgendi,” ^las been found by Harzen. at the Am- 
brosian Library, Milan. (See “ Archiv fur zeichnende Kunste,” 
Leipzig, 1856, p. 231, foil.) Of late Dr. Max Jordan has 
shown conclusively that Luca Paciolo’s well-known Italian 
publication is merely a translation from the Latin manuscript, of 
ivhich Pioio della Francesca is the author. (See ‘‘ Jahrbucher der 
Kocnigl Prcussi&chcii Kunstsammlungcn ”) However, it seems 
to be incredible that a man of Luca Paciolo’s learning and 
position should have been guilty of so treacherous an act as he 
is charged with by Vasan. A careful examination of the con- 
tents of the treatise has led Dr. Wmterberg to the following 
conclusions, which we may acccept as the only satisfactory 
solution of the disputed question of authorship. The whole 
work is, so to say, nothing but a series of practical applications 
firamed on Euchd’s propositions, which are continually quoted. 
The author seems to forbear, on purpose, all reasoning of his 
own. The arrangement of the subject is somewhat confused. 
The reckonings by which the problems are solved, are, at the 
present day, valueless, because of their prolixity. Nay, it 
seems impossible that one single man should have made him- 
self responsible for the correctness of the very large numbers 
occurring in the calculations without having some check. There- 
fore, we may safely assume that Piero della Francesca and Luca 
Paciolo were the joint authors of this treatise, Luca Paciolo 
is known to have been the pupil of Piero, and there can be no 
doubt that other publications of his secure him the fame of one 
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of the greatest mathematicians of his age. (See “ Repertorium fur 
Kunstwissenschaft,” v., pp 33-41.) 

P, 15* 

The Duke of Urbino, of whom Vasari here states that he 
employed the artist, was Guidobaldo I., the son of the Duke 
Federigo 

P. 16 t 

The palace at Ferrara, where Piero della Francesca worked, 
is known as the Palace of Schifanoia. The frescos, still pre- 
served there, are by the hand of Ferrarese artists. Those 
by Piero have perished, and at present thei’e is not a smgle 
picture by him to be found at Ferrara. 

tt 

P 16t 

The years 1447 — 1455, the limits of the pontificate of Nicho- 
las V., define the period within which Piero’s Roman labours 
must be placed. In the “ Life of Raphael ” (voL hi , p. 13), 
Vasari speaks but of one fresco in the Vatican by Piero ; here 
he alludes to two, and informs us of their position, 

Brainante of Milan is generally called Bramantino. His real 
name was Bartolommeo Suardi. At first he was a scholar 
of Foppa’s. Afterwards he became influenced by Donato 
Bramante. About the works of Bramantino at Milan, see 
G, Morelli, “ Italian masters in German Galleries,” passim, 

P ISf 

Documents relating to this picture show that he c'^ecuted it 
during the years 1454 and 1469 for payment of 320 florins. 

P. 18J 

The panel picture representing the Virgin was ordered in 
1445. For the same brotherhood he painted, in 1478, another 
picture of the Virgin, doubtless the one to which Vasari refers. 
It is now lost. 


P.20t 

The genuineness of the fresco paintings at the church of 
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San Francesco in Arezzo is at present universally admitted, and 
the judgment passed upon them by Vasari cannot be said to 
be exaggerated. 


P 21t 

This picture has not been destroyed. Jt is in a fair 
state of preservation, and is to be seen at the town gallery 
of Perugia. 


P. 21J: 

iN'othing remains of this woik 

P.21§^ 

See note referring to p. of this life. 

P23‘^ 

It is, perhaps, a mere hypothesis of Vasari’s when he calls 
Pietro Perugino a pupil of Pieio della Francesca Elsewhere 
he states that he had visited the studio of Verrocchio. On the 
•evidence of lus early works we may say that he was a pupil of 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 

The date of Piero della Francesca’s death is not 1458, as 
Vasari has it, but 1492, October 12th, as proved by the 
obituaiies of San Sepolcro, “Maestro Pietro di Benedetto de’ 
Franccschi, pittore famoso a dl 12 Ottobre, 1492 (fu) sepolto in 
Badia” (buried in the Cathedral). 


FEA CTOVANOT DA FIESOLB. 

[Born 1887 — died 1452.] 

In this biography the writer has drawn a very lively picture 
of the artist’s character, of his tendency in art and of his pious 
life. This he has done so successfully that it has even been 
conjectured, but without sufficient reasons, that some able 
monastic writer had assisted the author in his descriptions* Jn 
one respect, however, the biography is quite unsatisfactory. It 
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seems to have been compiled, with utter disregard to, or, at least, 
in careless ignorance of the chronological order of facts which 
constitute the artist’s long career. About these there can be 
no doubt, now-a-days, since all the documents referring to 
Fra Giovanni da Fiesole’s life are made known. But instead 
of pointing out in the notes every single error in Vasari’s 
perplexed narrative, it would be more to the point to give 
here beforehand a short review of the principal facts. 

In 1408, at the age of twenty-one, he went with his brother 
to Fiesole with the view of entering the order of the Dominican 
friars. They were at once sent to Cortona to pass there the 
noviciate, whence they returned, probably to Fiesole. But for 
pohtical reasons the whole body of the Dominican friars at 
Fiesole left one night in 1409 for Umbria, and did not return to 
Fiesole until 1418, Some years, if isot the whole time of his 
absence from Tuscany, he must have spent at Cortona, where 
pictures of his are still to be seen. During the years 1418 and 
1436, when staying at Fiesole, he executed numerous pictures for 
his monastery, as well as for the churches, and for private persons 
at Florence. When in 1436 the reconstruction of the monastery 
of St. Mark in that town was begun, he was invited to decorate 
with paintmgs both the church and the monastery, and remained 
there for nine years. In, or after, the year 1445, Tope Eugene 
IV. (not Nicholas V.) ordered him to come to Kome, where he 
chiefly lived until his death, in 1455. During a three-months’ 
stay at Orvieto, in the summer of the year 1447, he executed 
the fresco paintings on the ceiling of the chapel of the Madonna 
di S. Brizio at the Duomo. After the death of Pope Eugene in 
1447, he was engaged by his successor, Pope Nicholas V., for 
whom he painted the frescos in the chapel of the Vatican, still 
bearing the name of that pope. 


P. 24 II 

Fra Benedetto, the brother of Fra Giovanni, died in 1448. 
From an account book of the monastery of San Marco it becomes 
evident that he was not an artist, and did not execute the illu- 
minations ascribed to him, of which he is proved to have been 
merdy the scribe, whereas the illuminations were executed by 
Zanohi di Benedetto Strozzi, who did the figures, and by 
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Filippo di Matteo Torrelli who worked at the ornamentation& 
(1446-1450). 

P.29t 

This tabernacle is exhibited in the Sala di Lorenzo Monaco in 
the TJffizi Galleiy. 

P. 30* 

In the church of San Domenico at Cortona, on the left of the 
high altar, there is a picture of the Madonna between St. John 
the Evangelist, St. John the Baptist, St. Mark, and Mary Magda- 
len; a crucifixion and an annunciation aboYC. The predell a 
with scenes from the life of St. Dominic and a second altar- 
piece representing the Annunciation, having also a predella with 
scenes of the life of the Virgui, have been transferred to the 
baptistery of the Duomo. These pictures are most probably the 
earliest works of the master now in existence. 

P.30§ 

Fra Angelico has treated the same subject with slight varia- 
tions m a picture, which is now m the collection of Lord 
Dudley. 

Pp» 31 32 

Yasari’s statement that the pope intended to bestow upon 
Fra Giovanni Angelico the honours of an archbishopric is not 
supported by those writers whom we must expect to have been 
best acquainted with the incident, such as Castiglioni, the secre- 
tary and biogi’apher of Fra Antonino. But on the other hand 
it is nearly certain that the painter suggested to the pope to 
bestow that honour on Fra Antonino. 

P. 35* 

Zanobi di Benedetto Strozzi was bom in 1412. He was a 
scholar of the illuminator Biagio Sanguigni. (Compare note 
on vol. ii., p. 24||.) He executed several illuminated manu- 
scripts for different churches of Florence, some of which are 
now in the Library of the church of San Lorenzo. He died 
in 1468. He appears to have been a faithful imitator of the style 
of Fra Angelico. 
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P. 35§ 

Domenico di Miclielino, tlie atithor of the picture containing 
the full length portrait of Dante in the cathedral of Florence, 
was bom in 1417, and died in 1498. Tlio .said picture was 
painted in 1466. 


P,36§ 

About Attavante, see note on vol. iii., “Life of Ghcrardo 
Miniatore.” 


P. 40* 

The manuscript desciibed by Vasari after Bartoli’s notes is 
now in the Marciana Library at Venice (Cl. xii., Cod. Ixviu.), but 
unfortunately, it has been deprived of all its mmiatiues except 
those on the title-page. If we compaij^ the style of the figures 
and of the ornaments on that sheet with those authenticated 
works of his which bear his signature, such as the codex 
of Martmus Capella in the same hbrary (Cl. xiv., Cod xxxv.), 
it becomes evident that Bartoli, Vasari’s informant, was mistaken 
in ascribing it to Attavante. 


LEON BATTISTA ALBERTI, 

[Bom 1404 — ^Dicd 1472.] 

In many respects Alberti may be called the forerunner of 
Leonardo da Vinci, of whom Vasari says that he worked much 
more by his word than in fact and by deed. The same may 
be truly said of Alberti. The life of this artist chiefly treats 
on the works of art executed by him, and we learn here but 
little about his numerous writings by which he exercised a great 
influence on his contemporaries. These are stated to have 
treated on about thirty-eight diflerent subjects, but only few of 
them have been published. The following are the most im- 
portant ones : — “ De Statua,” a treatise in wliich he gives 
directions for the execution of sculptures; “Della Pittura 
libii tre,’' written in Latin, and translated by the author into 
Italian, with a dedication to Filippo di Ser Brunelleschi (about 
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1435) ; and “ Elementa Pictnrae,” repeating mostly the contents 
of iie first book on painting; “Trattato della Prospettiva,'’ 
a treatise on optics, not on perspective, in the later meaning of 
this woid. The treatise “De* cinque ordim Architettonici ” 
was followed by his most extensive, and, at the same time, most 
important work “De re aedificatoria,” divided into ten books. 
This work may be said to have been the prmcipal cause of the 
introduction of the antique style into Italian architecture during 
the second half of the fifteenth century. Amongst his other 
works may be noted : Piacevolezze matematiche ” treating on 
problems of mechanics, hydraulics, and dynamics. 

The best Italian edition of his works bears the title “ Opere 
volgari di L B. Alberti,” in five volumes, edited by Bonucci 
(Florence, 1843-49). Some of his smaller works have been 
published by Hubert laritschek (Vienna, 1877). 

P 43t 

The conduit of the Aqua Vergine was constructed in 1453, 
and was enlarged in 1446 and in 1472, 

P. 43J 

This beautiful church was began in 1447. The marbles 
which were used as the building material wei'e brought together 
in very large quantities fi:om Istria, from the Porto di Rimini, 
which hereby became ruined, firom the old church of San 
Francesco, and from other buildmgs inside and outside Rimini. 
The Prince even ordered the destruction of old churches at San 
Severe and at Classe, near Ravenna. According to an inscription 
inside the building it was completed as eaidy as in 1450, but this 
is contradicted by documents (published by Zanobi Bicchlerai 
in 1855), which show that in 1454 Alberti, when at Rome, sent 
to Rimini a drawing for the faqade by which he meant to 
introduce alterations in the first design. During his absence 
the works were directed by Matteo Pasti of Verona, the well- 
known medallist. 


P.44’*' 

Vasari alludes here to Alberti’s invention of the vertically 
placed painter’s net, for which Leonardo substituted the vertical 
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glass plane. (See J. P Richter, “ The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,” vol. i , p. 260, note.) 

In judging fi:om the style of the facade of Sta. Maiia Novella, 
it seems improbable that it is throughout by Alberti. The 
facade was began by Tui’ino Baldesi, a Florentine pati'ician, 
who loft certain sums for its construction in 1348, but at that 
time only the lower portions were executed About the year 
1456, Alberti was engaged by Giovanni di Paolo Rucellai 
to fimsh the facade. The date of the completion is indicated 
by the inscription : “ Anno Sal mcccclxx.” Probably Alberti 
executed only the central door. According to Fra Giovanni 
di Domenico da Corello, who in his “ Theodocon ” treats on 
some Florentine chinches, the design of the facade was made by 
Giovanni Bettim. (See note, “Life of Michelozzo,” p. 66.) The 
same is stated by Del Migliore. • 

The Palace Rucellai was begun about the year 1451, and 
completed in 1455. 


Tp, 44--45 

An anonymous writer of biographies of artists, who wrote 
about the year 1520, asserts that the model of the Palace 
Rucellai was by Bernardino Rossellino, and that of the Loggia 
by Antonio del Mighore Guidotti. 

P.47^ 

At Mantua Alberti executed also the small church of San 
Sebastiano, which -w as begun in 1460. There can be no doubt 
that Alberti really conceived the plan of the church of Sau 
Andrea in 1470, two years before his death The work was 
only begun in 1472, and continued for forty years. 

P.47t 

Luca (not Silvestro) Fancelli, already mentioned by Vasari in 
the Life of Brunelleschi, was bom m 1430, and died in 1495. 
When the Marquess of Mantua requested Cosiino dc’ Medici to 
send him an architect, Fancelli was sent to him, and remained 
for thirty years in his service. In 1487 he was called to Milan 
to give his opinion about the construction of the cupola of tlie 
Duomo. In 1491, after the death of Giuliaiio da Majano, he 
became chief architect of Florence Cathedral. 


o 
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LAZZARO YASARL 
[Born 1399— died 1452 (?),] 

Lazzaro di Niccolb de’ Taldi, of Cortona, settled at Arezzo 
towards tlie beginning of the fifteenth century. He is to be 
(•onsidered the head of the Vasari family. His son Giorgio, who 
was the grandfather of the biograjdier, and who by profession 
was a potter (vasajo), altered the first by-name of his family into 
Do’ Vasari. But the biographer was mistaken m describing his 
ancestor Lazzaro as having been a painter, since documents have 
revealed to us the fact that he exercised the modest profession 
of a saddler, as he described himself on the Cortonese municipal 
papers of the year 1427. His name does not occur in the list of 
the Painters’ Guild of Arezzo. 

P.52f 

The proper name of the artist is Pabiano di Stagio di Ser Piero 
Sassoli. He executed, in 1487, a glass window for the chapel of 
the Confraternity of the Trinith, at Arezzo. His son Stagio, who 
was a pupil of Marcillac, exercised the same art. 


AHTONLILLO DA MESSINA. 

[Bom about 1444 — died about 1493.] 

This biography has given rise to much controversy. Unlike 
most of the Lives,” it contains but few facts, and is abundant in 
raisonnement According to Vasari, Italian art owes to Antonello 
one of the greatest discoveries, yet all that he tells us about it 
has generally been acknowledged to be inaccurate in its details. 
This has given rise to numerous theories, which tend to harmo- 
nize Vasari s story with well-known and indisputable facts. Of 
late, however, Senatore Morelli has undertaken to discredit 
entirely this biography of Vasari’s, and as he has succeeded, too, 
at the same too in determining the position which is really 
due to the artist, it seems to me necessary to bring here before 
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the reader the whole of his arguments, which may thus serve as 
a commentary toYasan’sLife. (See “Italian Masters in German 
Galleries,” pp. 376 — 390.) 

“ In the foremost rank of those opinions, which in tho course of 
long years have assumed the character of axioms, and which no 
one now thinks it needful to prove, stands the conviction that 
‘ Antonello travelled to Flanders, and there learned 
of John van Eyck ’ Some modern writers substitute Roger van 
der Weyden, or else Hans Memling, for Van Eyck, who died m 
1441. Unless I am grossly mistaken, this fable owes its origm 
to nothing but the vain and lively imagination of some Sicilian. 

“ Let us look into the question closely, and without precon- 
ceived opinions. 

“ That the painters of Europe, long before the brotlicis Van 
Eyck, had made use of the ‘ oU mediuA,’ is evident not only 
from the ‘Trattato della Pittura,’ of Cennmo Cennini, which was 
compiled in the year 1437, but also from the much earlier 
‘ Diversarum artium schedulse ’ of the monk Theophilus. 

“ The inscription placed on Jan van Eyck’s memorial in the 
Netherlands has not one syllable about his invention of oil 
painting * — 

Hic jacet eximia clarus vutute Joannes, 

In quo picturse gratia mira fmt, etc ^ 

“And among the German writers of the fifteenth century, not 
one speaks of this discovery of Van Eyck’s, while the greater 
number of German painters, as Martin Schongauer, Michel 
Wohlgemuth, Albrecht Durer, Hans Holbein the elder, Biirck- 
mair, and otliers, had adopted the system of oil perfected 

by the brothers Van Eyck, without anyone north of the Alps 
making a noise about it. 

“But even in Italy there appears to ha've been no particular 
stir made about the new Flemish method of painting till the 
biography of Antonello da Messina appeared in the ‘ Vite ’ of 
Vasari in 1550. 

“ Bartholomeus Facius, indeed, in his book, ‘ De viris iUiis- 
tribus,’ written m 1456, says of Joannes Gallicus (Van Eyck), 
whom, as a practical painfer^ he calls * princeps pictornm,’ that 

^ See Zam’s “ Encyclopedia, ifcc,, vol, ii., 305, 
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he ‘multa cle colonim proprietatibus iiiveuisse, quae ab antiquis 
traclita, ex Plinii et ab ahoruju auctorum lectioiie didicerat/ 

“ A contemporary of Facius, the Florentine architect and 
sculptor, Antonio Averulino (named Filarete), says, in Book 
24 of liis ‘ Trattato della Architettura,’ etc. (see Vasari, voL 
i., p. 5) • ‘ And in otl also can they lay all these colours upon 
canvas or on wood, but thereto goeth another method of paintings 
exceeding fair for them that know it. In Lamagna (Germany) 
tliey work weU on this wise, and specially doth Master John, of 
Bruges, and Master Eoger (Van der Weyden) excel therein, 
who both work right skilfully in oil colours. Qu, Tell me how 
they apply this oil, and what manner of oil it be ? Am. Linseed 
oil. Qv. Is it not very dim^^ Ans. Yea, but they purge off 
the dimness , in what way, I cannot tell ’ ^ 

“In the year 1464,* when Filarete wi'ote his Trattato, Antonello, 
bom (according to the historians) about 1414, numbered some 
fifty years of age, yet he is never mentioned by Filai’ete in con- 
nection with the subject. And the same silence is mamtained 
by Ciriacus of Ancona, and the Tuscan Albertini. 

“ The only 'writer of the fifteenth century that ever names 
Antonello is the Sicilian Matteo CoUaccio, and that m a letter to 
another Sicihan, Antonio Siciliano, Principal of Padua Univer- 
sity. Speaking of the celebrated men of his time, he says* — 
‘PI abet vero haec aetas Antonellum Siculum, cujus pictura 
Venetiis in Divi Cassiam aede magnae est admirationi.’ 

“ Albrecht Diircr, who visited Venice for the first time in 1494, 
when Antonello had just died, does not once mention him in his 
letters or notes, a sign that Antonello could not have enjoyed 
that fame at Venice, nor that consideration in the eyes of con- 
noisseurs, which was attempted to be bestowed on him fifty years 
later, as in Vasari’s biographies. 

“In 1524 the Venetian patrician Marcantonio Michiel, an 
intelligent amateur, addressed himself to the architect Sum- 
monzio, of Naples, with the view of getting fuller information 
about Antonello da Messina. The Neapolitan’s reply to the 
Venetian ran thus ‘ From the time of King Ladislaus down to- 

^ This shows that at the time of Filarete the new Van Eyck system 
of painting was theoretically known, but that no Italian painter had as* 
yet felt prompted to abandon for it the native method of tempera 
painting. 
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onr own Neapolitan master Colantonio, wc never possessed a 
man witli so great a talent as lie for painting ; had he not died 
young, he would have done great things. And if this Colantonio 
never 1 cached the same perfection in his art as his well-known 
pupd at Venice, Anton ello da Messina, it was onlv the fault of 
the times he lived in. The declared aim of Colantonio was, 
according to the general fashion then at Naples, to paint in the 
manner of the Low-Countrymen ; and being passionately fond of 
his art, he had resolved to go to Flanders, in order to perfect 
himself therein at the fountain-head. But King lloger* of 
Anjou diverted him from his intended journey by himself 
instructing him, both in the application of oil (practica) and in 
the mystery of mixing colours (teinpcia). And it was from 
Colantonio, who died young, that his pupil Antoiicllo da Messma 
learned it.’ 2 •' 

“ Modern criticism has clearly demonstrated that Summonzio’s 
* Neapolitan painter Colantonio ’ was nothmg but one of the 
numerous inventions or illusions of Neapolitan local patriotism 
but that lias nothing to do with our immediate object. I only 
wish to draw the attention of my readers to tlie fact that the first 
writer who gives ua any account of Antonello’s artistic training, 
the Neapolitan architect Suramonzio, makes him learn the new 
Flemish manner of painting m oil, not m Flanders, as Vasari tells 
us, but in Italy. 

“In fiat contradiction to this statement of the Neapolitan is the 
information imparted to Vasari for his ‘ Vite,’ some five-and- 
twenty years later, by (as I have some reason for believing) a 
Sicilian savant. His account is that Antouello learnt drawing at 
Eome (of whom ? ) ; that he then retired to Palermo, ** where he 
acquired great celebrity, and after several years’ residence there, 
returned to his native town Messina, where he set the seal to the 
fame he had won at Palermo. But, having gone to Naples one 
day, he was there shown the beautiful picture by Jan van Eyck, 
which had been sent from Flanders to King ‘ Ben^ ; ’ and the 

^ Kmg Roger reined at Naples from 1435 to 1442. 

® Laiizi, “ Storia Pittonca della Iteha,” Milano, 1842, ii, 319. 

® Crowe and Cavalcaselle, i. 335, and u. 78, and Dr. Gustavo 
Fnzzoni (“ Archivio Storico Itahano”); “ Napoli nei suoi rapporti <»oir 
arte del Einascimento.” 

* The Palemutan patriot seems to me to peep out in this passage. 
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glowing, -s id colours of that jjaintiiig so impressed Inm, that lie 
resolved there and then to set out for Bruges, where, liemg 
received in the friendliest way by Jan 'v an Eyck, he was initiated 
forthwith into the mysteries of oil-painting On returning from 
Flanders to Messina (say, about 1440 or 1441, as Jan van Eyck 
died in the latter year), AntoncUo remained a very short time m 
Ins native town, and then repaired to Venice — therefore, about 
the year 1442 or 1443. 

“ Let us now hear another and later Sicilian, Mniirolicns (* Ilist. 
Sic,’ foL 186). According to him, Antonello "oh mirnm 
ingenium Vcnetiis aliquot aimos public e con ductus vixit Medio- 
lani qnoque fiiit per Celebris'' Strange to say, not a single 
contemporary writer of Milan records the presence of the thrice- 
celebrated Antonello da Messina in the Lombard capital ^ 

‘‘If, as we have sech, the statement of Summonzio somuls 
gather stupid, so, on the otiicr hand, provincial pride and childish 
vanity peep so simply out of the lines of the Sicilians, Matteo 
Collaccio and I^Iaurolicus, as well as out of Antonello’s bio- 
graphy in Vasari’s work, that we can hardly forbear smiling at 
it. And, in fact, of all the biographies of celebrated artists in 
Vasari’s ‘ Vito,’ there is none that so persistently runs foul of 
cdironoh'gy and lustoiy as this one of Antonello da Messina. 

“ To crown all, the biography concludes with an Epitaph, in- 
scribed on the grave of the artist, wlio died at Venice in the 
year 1 493— an epitaph which, often and eagcily searched for, 
has never yet been found by mortal man. (See vol. ii., p. 63.) 

“ All tbis, as well as the story interwoven with it about 
Domenico Veneziano and Andrea del Castagno, really does not 
sound like earnest, but seems to me rather comical and childish ; 
and it is incomprehensible to me, that in Italy, where so many 
learned men have, ever since the last centurv, puzzled their 
brains over Antonello’s biography, none sliould until now liave 
been struck by the absurdity of the whole narrative in Vasari. 

If, therefore, we want to get some light about this master, 
we must entirely haiiibh the Vasari biography from our minds, 
and look elsewhere for the light. Suppose we let his works speak 
for themselves ! 

The oldest dated picture of Antonello da Messina that has 
come down to us is of the year 146^5, and, as far as I know, there 
is no earlier work of his. This is the painting now at the 
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NutioiKil Gallery, London (No. 673), representing the Salvator 
Muiidi. Marked on a cartel of larger size than is usual in his 
later woiks, are the words : Antonelliis Messaneus. The paint- 
ing, both in expression and colouring, looks still very Flemish, 

“ The same Netherlandish appearance we find in several small 
Eece Homo’s, without signature, one of which is in the house 
Spinola deUe Pelliccierie at Genoa, and another at the municipal 
picture-collection of Vicenza (Room 3, No. 12). Both pictures, 
much disfigured, may possibly date from even before the year 
1465. To that same early Flemish period of the master (1465 — 
70) may also belong the much-injured Ecce Homo of Signor Zir 
at Naples. All these four heads of Christ are as yet very weak 
in their modelling, and, as I have said, look very Flemish both in 
conception and in the ruddy complexion peculiar to the school 
of Van Eyck. Compared with works of the same master some 
ten years later, they are evidently productions of anything hut a 
finished artist 

In the beginning of the year 1473 the triptych for the church 
of S. Gregorio, of Messina, must have been finished ; whether 
at Messina itself or at Venice (whence he might easily send it to 
Sicily by sea), cannot be determined.^ It seems certain that in 
that year Antonello was already at Vemce. 

“ His practical mastery of the new method, still unknown in the 
City of the Lagoons, of glazing in oil colours a grmmd laid in 
tempera, must have given Antonello a higher status at Venice 
than his intrinsic merits as an artist would have warranted. "We 
see that he is at once honoured with a commission from the 
wardens of S. Cassiano. Unhappily the altar-piece there, so 
highly praised by Matteo Collaccio and Sal)ollico, and signed with 
the year 1473, has long since disappeared. And not only did 
the church dignitaries of Venice patronize him, but the patricians 
were eager to have their likenesses taken on the new principle 
practised by Antonello ; and, to judge by the number of portraits 
he turned out in those years, he must for a time have been the 
most popular portrait-painter at Venice. 

^ This picture is now in the University building at Messina, and in 
a deplorable state. It is signed: “Ano. Urn. ih. cccc. septuageaimo tertio, 
Antonellus Me&sanesis pinxit.” It has still a very Flemish look, and 
indicates an artist who knows perfectly how to handle the brush, but is 
not yet master of the forms of the human body. 
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male portrait, of the year 1474, signed Antonellm Messaneus^ 
formed part of the Duke of Hamilton’s collection ^ Of the year 
1475 IS the precious and highly -prized portrait in the Salon Carre 
at the Louvre, likewise signed Antonellus Messaneus ; of the 
same year, and with the same signature, is the ‘ Crucifixion ’ at 
the Antwerp Gallery, in which picture a slight tinge of Car- 
paccio’s influence on the Messmian is very visible to me 

“ If Aiitonello brought with him to Venice the so-called mystery 
of the new Van Eyck method, he must nevertheless have felt 
himself, as an ai*tist, occupymg a subordinate position as compared 
with the brothers Bellini, the Vivarmi, and even Carpaccio. 
The productions of his later years make it evident to me that 
Antonello gradually formed himself by studying the works and 
seeking the society of ,.the^ great Venetian masters, till he reached 
that degree of perfection (especially in the rendering of form and 
in linear perspective) which we miss in his early Ecce Homo’s, 
and admire in his portraits of 1475, 76, and 78. Up to the last- 
named year the flesh-colours m Antonello’s pictui os still retain 
the ruddy tint of the Flemings,** whereas the male portrait of 
1478 at the Berlin Gallery (Ho. 18) has acquired a lighter flesh- 
colour, similar to that of Giambellino. Amongst the whole of 
Antonello’s portraits, I give the preference to this one at Berlin. 
In all his other likenesses, both those of his early period and 
those of the ninth decade (1480 — 1490), for instance, in the 
capital Portrait of a Man, now belonging to the lawyer Molfino 
of Genoa, and in that of a man crowned with laurel at the Museo 
Gvico of Milan, Antonello exaggerates the linear perspective of 
the eye to such a degree that the look of the person represented 
becomes unnaturally sharp; a thing that also happened to 
Diirer in his otherwise magnificent portrait of the old shoemaker 
at Humberg. 

“ To this, his later Venetian period, I would assign, besides the 
S. Sebastian at Dresden, also the beautiful portrait of a young 
man at the Berlin Gallery (No. 25), further, a Christ on the 
Cross (in possession of the late Duca di Castelvecchio at Rome), 

* An excellent picture of his, representing an Ecce Homo,” is m 
the collection of Mr. F. Cook, Kichmond, 

“ So in the male portrait at the Trivulzio house at Milan, the year 
1476, in that oi theBorgheso Gallery at Rome, and in that of J Vince 
Giovanelli’s collection at Venice. 
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and the totally over-painted S. Sebastian (I^o. 16), in the Stadel 
Oallery at Frankfort 

It is not likely, however, that from the year 1478 until lus 
death in 1493 Antonello should have contented himself with pro- 
ducing this half-dozen of pictures, mostly small, that are known 
to ns ; wo may with good reason suppose that other and larger 
works of his must be in existence, though what coraer they 
mav be hidden in, is more than I can say offhand. 

“We have seen that the earliest works of AntoneUo can only 
be traced back to the year 1464 or 1463 at the farthest, and 
that those heads of Christ betray the hand of a still very im- 
perfect artist. Now, if the Messinian really came into the world 
in 1414, as all the historians repeat after Yasari, tlie question 
arises, what has become of his early works, unless we are to 
conclude that he began the study of painting in his fiftieth 
yeai*’ Vasai-i, after introducing him into the world in 1414, 
makes him die in 1493 at the age (not of seventy-nine, but) of 
forty-mne years. Let us keep to this last item, and Antonello’s 
birth would not have taken place till 1444, which, tmdei* all the 
circumstances, appears the likeliest thing, G alius, in his ‘Annals 
of Messina,’ ^ places the birth of AntoneUo about eleven years 
before the death of King Alphonso, who died in 1458, therefore 
about 1447. Let us then suppose that Antonello was bom in 
the beginning of 1445, and died towards the end of 1493. 

“ Accordmg to this calculation, he must have painted the Sal- 
vator Mundi, at the National Gallery of London, m his twentieth 
year, an age with which the workmanship of that jiicture agrees 
very well. From this point of time to the year 1478, we are 
able to foUow his progress almost year by year. His Italian 
nature gradually works its way through the Flemish shell in 
which his first master had encased his hand as well as mind ; at 
length the son of the South stands fully revealed in the portrait 
of the year 1475 at the Louvre, and that of 1476 in the Trivulzio 
house at ]\lilan, while the portrait of 1478 (No. 18) in the Berlin 
GaUery, sets before us the Sicilian modified into a Yeiietian. 
And if in this formation and transformation of AntoneUo as an 
artist, Giovan Bellini had, of all Yenetian painters, obviously the 
greatest share ; yet, on the other hand, as we had occasion to 

^ Ilackert, “ Memorie dei Pitton Messmesi.” 
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remark in examining the St. Sebastian at the Dresden Gallery, 
Mantegna’s wall-paintings at Padua were also not without in- 
fluence on his artistic development.^ 

“ From the above we may conclude that it was in Venice that 
Antonello completed his artistic education, which could not well 
have been the case, had he come there at the age of eight or nine 
and fifty. I have yet to add that Scardeone, in his ‘ Antiquitates 
PatavienseSj’ as well as Vasari, relates that the Paduan sculptor 
Andrea Eiccio,^ bom in 1440, and an intimate friend of An- 
tonello’s, ‘ deeply lamented his death,’ — a grief that ])robably 
would not have been so keen at the decease of an old man of 
eighty. 

“ And now, lastly ,wo put the question . Was it really necessary 
to make an Italian travel to Bruges for a purpose winch he could 
just as well have gaineef in his own country ? Were there not 
painters enough of the school of Van Eyck m Italy, both at 
Naples and elsewhere, in the middle of the 15th century? We 
know that the celebrated Eoger van der Weyden himself stayed 
sc\ cral yearis in the Peninsula at that very time The possibility, 
then, of Antonello’s having acquired the Van Eyck method from 
some Flemish painter in Italy itself, instead of in the Netherlands, 
must, 1 think, be conceded. I ask no more ; all the inferences 
I leave to the discernment of my readers. 

“Antonello’s activity at Venice during more than twenty years, 
and the prominent position he had won there as a portrait-painter, 
could not remain without influence on his own narrower native 
land. Whoever visits the churches of Messina and of the towns 
and villages along that eastern coast of Sicily as far as Syracuse, 
will still find in many of them Madonnas, whether in colours or 
in marble, that remind him of Antonello as well as Giambellino, 

^ A view radically different from ours, as to Antonello’s significance 
in the developmentof Italian art, was propounded by the celebrated Baron 
von Eumohr. In his Three Journos to Italy,” he says: “Besides 
the beautiful Van Eycks, the Berlin Gallery has three woiks b> Anto- 
nello da Messina. With these our gallery acquired the unique and 
inestimable advantage of being able to demonstrate that the Venetym 
School^ commonly called * Venetian’ and nothing more, I mean that 
wh%Gh jpvopagatea %tsclf from Antoiiello to the Bellvui and farther on, 
had really derived both the technique of oil painting, and in particular 
'NatwralisiiG tendency ^ from these old Netherlanders*’ 

* Should be Antomo Eiccio of Vei’ona, 
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sometimes also of Cima da Conegliano ; and perhaps he will soon 
he convinced that there can be no talk of a really native ‘ Mes- 
sinian School,’ any more than of a ‘ Palermitan.’ The paintmgs 
of an Antonio^ and Pietro da Messina, a Maso, an AntoneUo 
SaliTba, a Salvo d’ Antonio, the so-called Francesco Cardillo, and 
others, as well as the marble statues of the Virgin with the 
Infant Christ in her aims at the churches of Messina, Taormina, 
Catania, Syracuse, and other places, have one and all the stamp 
of the Venetian school ; and they give room to the conjecture 
that all these East Sicilian artists, drawn to Venice by their 
famous countryman Antonello, may have there icceived their 
artistic training, whether as painters or as sculptoi*s 

“And not only did Antonello act i>owerfully on his own Sicilian 
countrymen ; we also discern his influence in several portraits by 
painters of Upper Italy — ^for instance, *t.hose of Jacopo de Bar- 
bari, Filippo Mazzola, Andrea Solari (portrait of a Venetian 
Senator at the National Gallery, London). 

“ The Beilin Catalogue assigns to Antonello da Messina three 
pictures, the ‘St. Sebastian’ (No. 8), the ‘Virgin and Child’ 
(No. 13), and the celebrated portrait of a young man in Venetian- 
costume (No. 18). 

“ The picture of St. Sebastian bears the inscription on a 
balustrade: ‘ANTONELLUS. MESANEVS’ (sic). In this 
painting the workmanship is far too weak in drawing, and much 
too rough in execution for Antonello; besides, the master 
always signed his name on a label, and spelt Messaneus with a 
double s. I therefore take this St. Sebastian, as well as the one 
similar to tliis at the To'wn Gallery of Bergamo, to be pupils' 
worh The signature was evidently put on the picture after the 
death of Antonello. 

‘‘The second picture, the ‘Virgin and Child,’ has, in my 
opinion, also a forged signature, and may very probably be the 
work of Pietro da Messina, The hand of Mary here comes nearer 
to the form of the hand of Giambeflino than that of Pietro’s 

‘ A picture by Antonio da Messina is in the collection of Mr Francis 
Cook, Richmond. Xt represents the Virgin with the Infant Christ 
standing on her knees ; two angels are holding a crown above the Vir- 
gin’s head. The picture is signed ANTVS BE MESSINA OP VS. 
The execution of this very feeble production is in the style of Giovanni 
Bellini. 
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picture S Maria in the Church Formosa, Ycnice , both the shape 
of the lep^s in the Infant Christ and the head of the Yirgin arc 
like^se imitated from GiambeUino ; but the shape of the ear, 
with the lobe Icnninating in a point, the stiff little trees set in 
rows, and the pale red horizon, appear to me to indicate Pietro 
rather than any other pupil of Antonello. Be that as it may, 
the picture seems to me far too weak for a work of the master 
himself. 

“Yory fine, on the contrary, is the third little picture, the 
porti’ait of a young man 18). In this painting our 

Messinian is already quite GiambeUino -Yenetian. The original 
date, 1478 or 1479, has been changed by a forger into 1445, 
probably with the view of bringmg the picture more into har- 
mony with the supposed date of Antonello’s birth, 1414. 

“ Besides this little picture, I believe that the Berlin GaUery 
possesses a second portrait by Antonello da Messina. It re- 
presents likewise a young man, bears the number 25, and is 
ascribed m the catalogue to the Yenetian school, which I take 
as another proof of my thesis that the Sicilian at Yenicc be- 
came m time a Yenetian. I would place this painting in the 
decade 1480 — 90. 

“ But enough of the Messiniau. I am only afiraid I have 
offended many an art-student by the somewhat original view 
I have taken of this highly-praised master, and my endeavour 
to assign him a lower position in art-history than he has hitherto 
occupied in the eyes of the orthodox.” 


ALESSO BALDOYINETTL 
llhvu 1427— died 141)9 J 

At the end of this biography we are informed that Baldo- 
vinettfs drawings and "writings were found after his death in 
a coffer. Of these the treatise on the execution of pictures 
in Mosaic seems to be lost, but another book of Ids, not 
mentioned by Yasari, beanng the title Ricordi di Alcsso Bal- 
^ovinetti,” has of late been rediscovered and published in 
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1868 by Giovanni Pierotti. It contains numerous references to 
the pictures executed by the artist, and also notes which 
illustrate his intercourse with his fellow-artists. In this respect 
the diary has a value of its own, and enables us thus to 
establish some facts in art-history, about which we have no 
other evidence The first entry, which has the date 1449, is to 
the effect that the artist gave to Bernardo d’Agabiti de’ Ricci 
a print in brimstone, taken from one of Maso Piniguerra’s 
Niellos, and received in exchange a dagger woi*th one lira and 
thirteen soldi. This is the earliest record we possess of Maso 
Fmiguerra, and it is the more valuable because it shows the 
original value of those prmts, a copy of which is valued at present 
at about £200 or more. Not leas instructive are the notes about 
the incidents connected with his picture representing the In- 
ferno. In 1454 the Marquis Ludovico ^f Mantua had ordered 
his agent at Florence, Boccolino, to commission Andi’ca del 
Castagno to paint for him a picture of the Inferno. For some 
reason or other Baldovinetti painted the said picture for payment 
of 40 lire. Yet it was sent to the Marquis as the work of the 
artist who had originally been commissioned. In 1463 he 
painted a Madonna picture, to be placed on an altar, for 
Guiliano da Majano. For the same he drew a legendary scene 
of the life of St. Reparata, and coloured a holy family. For 
these works Giuliano gave him artist’s materials which he had 
for sale. Transactions like these may have been not uncommon 
with the artists of the time. They give the art-critic, at all 
events, a wannng not to depend too much on documents when 
disputes about the authenticity of pictures arise. 

p.eoi 

The pictures in the chapel of San Egidio are not mentioned 
by Baldovinetti in his “ Ricordi,” nor is his name to be found 
in connection with them in the account books of Santa Maria 
Nuova, except under the date 1460, when his name is entered as 
having received eight gold florins tor some figures, placed round 
the high altar. 


P. 65J 

Lorenzo di Benvenuto Volpaja was born at Florence m 1446. 
At first he did simple carpenter’s work, but by his singular 
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capacities he soon raised himself above that profession and 
became a most celebrated mechanician and engineer. Thus he 
composed that complicated clock, of which Yasari speaks, but 
which we should term a planisphere, since it showed not only 
the movements of the sun, the moon, and the planets, but 
also the phases of the moon, and the eclipses of the sun, and of 
the moon This planisphere is not the one in the Plorentme 
Museum of Natural History, to which the note in the transla- 
tion refers, this having been conatrucled a hundred years later. 
Lorenzo had the pubhc clocks in charge for a long time He 
died in 1512. 


P.66 

Tt appears from the artist’s “ Ricordi,” that in April, 1470, 
he was commissioned t# paint the altar-piece of the church 
Santa Trinitu, which had to represent the Holy Trinity, San 
Benedict, San Giovanm Gualbcrto, and some angels. It was 
completed in February, 1472, and cost eighty-nine gold florins. 
The frescoes in the same church were ordered in July, 1471, and 
had to be finished in five years, for payment of 200 gold florins. 
But he seems to have bestowed much more time upon them. 
When, in 1497, Pietro Perngmo, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Cosimo 
Roselli were called upon to estimate the work, they valued it at 
1000 gold florins. 


P.66t 

Lanzi’s statement about the bad condition of this picture is no 
doubt an exaggerated one. All that Vasan says about it can 
still be verified on the ^ot There is, besides an extensive 
landscape in the background, which has all the characteristics of 
treatment on which Vasari speaks in the foregomg passage. 
Baldovinetti does not mention it in his “ Ricordi,” but it ajjpears 
from documents that in May, 1460, he was commissioned to 
paint the Annunciation for a payment of twenty florins. In 
1462 he was still at work there. 

P.68* 

Tlie portrait of the artist painted by bimself in fresco — a 
head seen full face— is in the collection of Senatore Morelli at 
Milan. 
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P. 68t 

Among the books of the Hospital of San Paolo which are at 
present in the Florentine state archives, there is one bearing 
the title * “ Libro dello Spedale de’ Frati Pinzocheri del terzo 
ordine di San Francesco,” wherein the following entry has been 
found : “ Alesso di Baldovmeto has bequeathed to our hospital 
this day the 23rd of March, 1499, all his property, with the 
obligation that the hospital is to maintain ]\Iea, his servant, 
as long as she lives. Attested by Ser Piero di Leonardo da 
Vinci, public notary of Florence. Alesso died on the last day of 
August, 1499, and was buried in San Lorenzo in his tomb, and 
thus the hospital became his heiidoom. May God pardon him 
his sins.” 

p. esj • 

Graffione’s Christian name was Giovanni He was bom in 
1455, and died in 1527. Before entering the studio of Baldo- 
vinetti (with whom he was staying in 1485), ho was initiated 
in the art of painting by Piero di Lorenzo Zuccheri. 


VELLANO OF PADUA. 

[Born about 1430 — died about 1492.] 

p.roj 

The artist's Christian name was Bartolommeo ; Bellano or 
Vellano was his family name. 

P. 71t 

No documents have as yet been found which prove the 
artist’s stay at Rome in the service of Pope Paid II. (See E. 
Muntz, “ Les Arts k la Cour des Popes,” ii., pp. 29-30.) 

P. 72* 

The statue of Pope Paul IL, at Perugia, was erected in 1467, 
at a nominal cost of 1000 forms with the following inscription 
at the foot of it ; 
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HOC BEIJiANVS OFVS PATAW3 CONFLAVIT HABENTJ 
INTERBIS PAOLO MAXIMA JVBA DEI. 

On the left was the date, mcccclxvii die x. mensis octobris ; 
D. Paulo n , Pont Max. ob aequat. P. Ausr. Perus. Only half 
of the sum named above was spent m the execution of the 
work. Mariano d’ Antonio and Angelo di Baldassare, two 
painters of Perugia, had been commissioned to gild some 
ornaments of the statue, which in 1798 was removed from 
its public place, and soon afterwards was melted down, the 
metal being used for the coining of bajocchi. 

P. 73* 

It is to be noted that the Anonymus of MorcUi, in speaking of 
the tomb of Kocc^onella, says that Andrea Riccio executed it 
about the year 1492, ''when Bellano had died (see Frizzoni, 
“Notizia d’opere di disegno,” Bologna, 1884, p. 30). We may 
therefore conclude that Bellano died at the age of sixty-two, 
and that the figure mnety-two, as given by Yasari, is a misprint. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 

[Bom 1406 (?)— died 1469.] 

The circumstances of this artist’s private life have, on the 
whole, very little to do with his art, nor dare we say that the 
investigations about its details tend to reveal to us the secrets of 
its style. However, the romantic story which Vasari tells us in 
these pages is too exciting not to arouse the suspicion that 
little in it may stand the test of documentary evidence. In 
the interest of clearing up all doubts in this matter, Signor 
Gaetano Milanesi has of late undertaken to bring together all 
the documents in which the artist is named, and he has thus 
been enabled to re-widte the whole life, the data of which may 
be summed up in the following brief account. The date of 
his birth is most probably the year 3406, not 1402 as Yasaii 
has it in his first edition, nor 1412 as we read in his second 
edition. When about eight yeai’s old he was sent to the 
convent Del Caimine, where he received the ordinary monastic 
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instruction. At tbe age of fifteen lie became a novice, and in 
1421 the holy orders were solemnly bestowed upon him. The } oung 
friar seems to have studied painting not only from the works 
of Masaccio, but also under the direction of this master, who 
was at work in the church of the same monastery until his 
death, which occurred in 1428. In 1430 and 1431 the account 
books of the monastery distmguish the friar’s name by adding 
the word “ painter.” After the last-named year liis name 
entirely disappears from the books. Apparently he left the 
monastery in order to devote himself entirely to painting. Vasari 
says (p. 75) that, in doing so, he “threw off the clerical 
habit,” hut this is improbable, since he continued to ])o on 
good terms with the friars of Del Carmine. Probably he left 
the monastery with the approbation of his superiors. Milanesi 
doubts Vasari’s story about the artist’ i? vSit to the ]\laich of 
Ancona, and his captivity in iNorth Africa, but the reasons he 
adduces are not convincing. It is not lilcely that from 1432 
until 1439 he lived in Tuscany continuously, the years 1434 and 
1437 being the only dates at which ho can be proved to have 
received commissions at home. In the same year, 1434, he was 
also at Padua. (See vol. li., p. 79t.) 

The biographer’s statements about the artist’s occupations 
during the years 1440 and 1452, do not call for special comment. 
At that time he received numerous commissions for pictures m 
and near Florence. Documents inform us tliat in 1442 by a 
papal hull he became ap])ointed rector and abbot for life of the 
parochial church of San Quirica a Legnaja, near Florence. Soon 
after the year 1452, he settled at Prato, where he bought a house, 
staying therein until about 1463. lie seems to have s(‘ttled at 
Prato soon after the year 1452, on account of the extensive wall- 
paintings which he had been commissioned to ]>aint there. In 
1456, when fifty ycais old, he became the chaplain of the 
monastery of Santa Margherita, where he fell in love with one of 
the nuns, Lucrezxa Buti, bom in 1435, who had been forced to 
become a nun in 1451, after the death of her lather. The nun 
served the artist as a model for the figure of the Virgin m a 
picture. This seems to liavc given her an opportunity of re- 
vealing to the artist her intention of escaping from involuntary 
captivity. On the feast of the Cintola,the renowned relic ol‘ Prato 
Cathedral, Fra Filippo succeeded in bringing her to his house,. 
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where she gave birth to a son, Filippo, or Filippino, the renowned 
painter (1457). Sinnetta Bati, the sister of Lucrezia (born 
1434), with other nuns, followed the example given them by 
Lucrezia, and fled from the monastery, but in 1459 all had to 
return and to re-enter the noviciate In 1461 there weie before 
the magistrate new accusations against Fra Filippo and others 
for their disorderly intimacy with the nuns of Santa hlargherita. 
But before the end of the same year Pope Pius II., on the re- 
commendation of Cosimo de' Medici, granted him a dispensation, 
recognizing thcieby the fnar ana the nun as a married couple. 
Vasari unduly brings against the artist the charge that lie, 
“ desiring to retain the power or living after his own fashion, and 
of indulging his love of pleasure as might seem good to liim, did 
not accept the pope’s offer.^’ (Tol ii, p. 86.) The truth is that 
he accepted it, and lAci^zia continued to live in his house, where, 
in 1465, she was delivered of a daughter, named Alessandra. 
The Pope’s dispensation fiora ecclesiastical duties caused him 
the loss of the mcomo derived from them, and he beeamo thus 
forced to depend entirely on his profession as a jiaiiitei IIa\ing 
often been pressed to complete the wall-paintings in the Cathedral, 
begun eight years before, he devoted himself, in 1463, entirely 
to this work, and finished it two years later. In 1466 ho lel^ 
for Spoleto, where, on tiie recommendation of Piero de’ iMcdici, 
he had been ct)mmissioue(I to decorate the choir of the cathedral 
with frescoes ; and there he died three years later, on October 8, 
1469, by poison, as Vasari states, or perhaps a natural death. 


P.76 

The picture for King Alphonso I., of Naples, was painted in 
Florence, in 1456 ; it seems to have been sent to the king as a 
present from Giovanni di Cosimo de’ Medici, 

P.77* 

These two pictures are now in the National Gallery, London 
(Nos 666 and 667). They have the form of lunettes, and are 
marked with the crest of the Medici, three feathers tied together 
in a ling In the picture of the seven saints, St. John is seated 
between St. Cosmas and St Damianus, the tutelary saints of the 
hlodici family. A reproduction of this picture in photogravure 
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is given in “Italian Art at the National Gallery” by J. P. Richter, 
London, 1883. 

P 77§ 

Fra Filippo has treated the subject of the Annunciation in 
several pictures , one is in the National Gallery, London (see 
foregoing note), others are at the Doria Gallery, Rome, at tlie 
Church of San Loi enzo, Florence, and in the Munich Gallery. (So e 
Giov hlorelh’s “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” London, 
1883, p. 71.) The 2 )icture of the vision of St. Bernard, painted 
for the palace of the Signoria, is now m the National Gallery, 
London (No. 248), The saint is here rcpicsented writing at a 
desk on the left. The Virgin, surrounded by three angels, 
apxiears opposite to him, and the heads of the monks are in tlie 
background. The figures aie repiesej;ited half-length, and 
smaller than liie-sizc A document informs us, that on the 16th 
of May, 1447, Fra Filippo received 40 lire, “ for having painted 
the figure of the Virgin and of St Bernard, to be placed above 
the door of the Cancellena of the Palazzo de’ Signori.” 


P. 78^ 

The picture of the Baldi and Lombardi Collection is now in the 
National Gallery (No. 586), where it is erroneously ascribed to 
Filippo Lijipi. It is an inferior work of the school of the artist. 
The picture for the sacristy of Santo Spirito is a different one. 
It is now m the Louvre, No. 221, and was painted ui 1436 for 
a payment of 40 florins. 


P. 79t 

Gonzati, in his pubhcatioii “La Basilica di Sant’ Antonio di 
Padova,” voL i. p. xxi , has published a document showing that in 
1434 he was staying at Padova: “Fra Irilippo da Florentia chc 
adorna lo tabernacolo dclle reliquie — ^por onze 11 de azzurro,” 
etc* 

P. 79t 

The picture of the Nativity now in the Louvre (No. 220) can- 
not be the one here desenbed by Vasari, it being by a different 
hand, perhaps by Grafione. Probably the picture No. 9 in the 
gallery of Prato, may be indicated here, as Milancsi suggests. 
It rejirescnts the Virgin, who gives her girdle to San it Thomas 
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On her right are the Saints Gregory and Marghcrite, the tutelary 
saint of the monastery, who presents to the Virgin a kneeling 
nun, probably the portrait of the abbess de’ BovaccMesi, who 
ordered the picture. On the left are St. Augustin — the 
monastery of St. Margherite professed the rule of this saint — and 
Tobias with the Angel. 


P. 83t 

There are two pictures of the Virgin with the Infant Christ in 
the Berlin Gallery, No. 58 and No. 69. None of them corre- 
sponds with the description of the subject here given by Vasari, 
nor does the New Catalogue of the Berhn Gallery by Dr. Meyer 
and Dr. Bode undertake to identify the pictures. 

^ c P. 831[ 

The small picture of St. Augustin in the UlHzi Gallery, 
ascribed to Mippo Lippi, is apparently the work of Sandro 
Botticelli. 

P. 84^^ 

In February, 1451, he was commissioned by Antonio del 
Branca, of Perugia, living at Florence, to paint a picture for 
the church of San Domenico, at Perugia, but payment was re- 
fused after the completion of the work, in September of the same 
year, because Del Branco charged the pamter before the Floren- 
tine Tribunal for having produced a picture not worth the 70 
gold florins agreed upon, and, moreover, for having entnisted 
another artist with the execution of the picture. The dispute 
must at the tune have been settled in some way, since Vasari saw 
the picture in Perugia in the church for which it had been 
destmed. It is not known what has since become of it. At that 
time the artist does not seem to have visited Perugia. But he 
certainly went there in 1461, when he had to value some paint- 
ings by Benedetto Buonfigli. 


P. 84t 

Fra Diamante was bom about the year 1430, at Terranova, 
near Florence, and entered at an early age the Monastery Del 
Carmine at Prato. He became the scholar of Fra Filippo, and 
assisted him in the wall-paintings of the Cathedral of Prato, but* 
for some unknown reason left the work in 1463, and was detained 
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in prison at Florence. When freed not very long afterwards he 
left the Carmelite order, and took the habit of the monks of San 
Giovan Gualbcrto. In 1466, he was made a chaplain of the 
monastery of Santa Margherita at Prato, m succession to Fra 
FEippo. After having returned from Spoleto, where he worked 
in common with his master, and completed tlie work which he 
had left unfinished, he seems to have settled in Florence, since 
his name is entered there in 1472 as a member of the guild of 
St. Luke (the painters’ guild). Of the many works he had 
executed at Prato, nothing but a few defaced fragments of a 
wall-painting in the town hall, executed in 1470, has come down 
to us, and we possess, at the present day, no authenticated panel 
pictoes of his. 


P.84§ 

Jacopo del Sellajo was born at Florence, in 1442, and died 
there m 1493. His son, Arcangelo (bom 1478, died 1531) was 
also a painter. 


P. S7^ 

There are no drawings by Fra Filippo m the British Museum. 
They are exceedmgly scarce. 


PAOLO ROMANO. 

Paolo di Mariano, the Roman sculptor, lived at the time of 
Pope Pius n. and Paul II. By order of tho first-named Pope, 
he executed, in 1461, in company with Isaia, of Pisa, the 
tabernacle for tho head of St. Andrew ; and in the following year 
the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul and tho Pope’s ])ortrait to 
be placed above the new entrance of the apostolic palace. In 
1463 he executed with other artists the marble puljiit serving 
for the Pope’s benedictions at St. Peter’s. For Pope Paul IT. he 
executed, in 1467, the sepulchral monument of Cardinal Lodovico 
Scarampi Mezzarota and the altar of the church of St, Agnese, 
outside Rome. He was also engaged on the sculptures on the 
triumphal arch of the Gastello Nuovo at Naples. 
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P. 89 *^ 

l^iceolb della Guardia and Pietro Paolo da Todi were gold- 
smiths, and not sculptors, nor are they mentioned by Filarete as 
having been pupils of Paolo. Vasan’s statement as to the 
sepulchral monument of Pope Pius III. is an apparent anachro- 
nism. According to the original contract for tliis monument, 
published by Enea Piccolomim (“ Alcum docuincnti inediti intorno 
a Pio II. ed a Pio III.,” Siena, 1871), the Florentine sculptors 
Francesco di Giovanni and Bastiano di Francesco received the 
commission for the monument of Pope Pius III. (about the year 
1505). 


tllfIMENTI CAhllCfA 

Chimenti di Leonardo Camicia, a carpenter, was born in 1431. 
In 1480, he was staying in Hungary. The date of his death is 
not known, but he was still living in 1505. 


BACCIO POHTELLT. 

Baccio di Pino di Ventura de Puntcllis, or Pontclli (not Piii- 
telli, as Vasari has it), is the artist’s proper name. He was 
born at Florence in 1450, where ho studied ai'chitecture under 
Fran<‘ione About the year 1471 he went to Pisa and stayed 
there until the year 1479, when he went to Urbino. At Pisa 
ho had chiefly been occupied with wood- work for the Duomo. 
The nature of his engagements at Urbino is unknown But 
when leaving the residence of the Dulcc Federigo after his 
death, in 1482, for Rome, Pope Sixtus IV. appointed him at 
once inspector of the fortifications. In 1483 he had to super- 
intend the works executed by Giovannino de’ Dolci at Civita 
Vecchia, and in the following year he liad to reconstruct the 
citadel of that place. These are the only facts made known 
to us by documents referring to Ponlelli’s stay at Rome, in 
the time of Pope Sixtus IV. On the other hand, it is evi- 
dent that the chief works attributed to him by Vasari were 
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executed by other artists some time before Pontelli arnred 
at Kome. The Library of the Vatican was the work of 
different architects. The Sixtine Chapel is the work of Gio- 
vannmo de’ Dolci. The same architect seems to have had in 
charge the reconstruction of the Church of vSanti Apostoli. (Sec 
E !^luntz, “ Les Arts a la cour cles Papes,” rol. iii ). During 
the reign of Pope Innocent VIll, Pontelli held the office 
of commissioner of all the fortifications in the IMarca. He 
is last heard of in 1492. His sepulchral monument is at 
Urbmo. 


AHDREA DEL CASTAj^NO. 

[Born 1390 died 1457.] 

DOMENICO VENEZIANO 

[Bom in the first decade of the fifteenth century — died 1461.] 
P.95II 

The wall-paintings at Legnara have of lute been removed to 
the hluseo Nazionale at Florence. They liavc been restored to 
a great extent. 


Tp 96-97 

The two saints whom Andi’ca depict, ed in the chapel of the 
Cavalcanti family in the church of B. Croce, seem to have 
perished. On the walls of that church, near the <ihai>el of the 
Cavalcanti, tliere are two fresco paintings of‘ the saitl saints, and 
it is generally stated that they arc tlio work of Andrea del 
Castagno, but it is to bo observed that they are different in 
style from Ms genuine works. They have, in fact, all the 
characteristics of the style of Alesso Baldovinctti. 

P.98* 

The pictures ascribed to Andrea del Castagno in the Galleiy 
of the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence are the work of later 
artists. 
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P. 98t 

Andrea depicted Niccolb da Tolcntino on horseback in 1456, 
and was paid for it twenty-four gold florins. In 1444 he made 
the design for one of the coloured circular windows on the cupola, 
and in the following year the angel- boys in imitation of bronze 
work above the organ. 


P. 98J: 

The picture of the Last Supper in the Refectory of Santa 
Maria l^uova was executed m the year of the artist’s death. 
Vasari does not mention the Last Supper he painted in the 
monastery of Sant’ Apollonia, winch is still in existence. 


P. 103* 

Since it is proved by documents that Domenico Veneziano 
outlived Andrea del Castagno, we need not enter into the 
details of Vasari’s fictitious tale about the murder of the 
former. Very little is known about Domenico’s life. He 
.settled at Florence m 1438. The only authenticated picture 
of his, now in the UflSizi (No. 1305) with the signature opvs 
noMiMci i)E VENBTiis, is not painted in oil, but in tempera. 
It was formerly in Santa Lucia de’ Magnoli. (See rol. ii., p. 100, 
note’*'.) The two painters did not collaborate in Santa Maria 
Nuova as Vasaii states. (Vol. ii., pp. 100 and 101.) Andrea set 
to work there in 1451, whereas Domenico was engaged from 
1439 until 1445. Va.sari’s statement about Domenico Veneziano 
having been murdered by his friend may have been derived 
from a confused tradition. Indeed, in 1443 there was murdered 
at Florence an arti.st by the name of Domenico di Matteo, of 
whom we know nothing else. 


P. 104J: 

Andrea had been commissioned by the Signoria to paint 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi (when declared a rebel and exiled in 1434), 
and hi.s adherents, as hanging head downwards. These were not, 
however, the members of the Pazzi conspiracy, which occurred after 
his death in 1478, when Botticelli received a similar commission. 
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Jacopo del Corso (degli Adimai’i) is probably identife?fcL.vi!|fi 
Jacopo del Pace. Marcbmo is also called Marco del Buono 
(bom 1402 — died 1489). Giovanni da Bovezzauo stands for 
Giovanni di Francesco del Ccrvelliera, a painter and illumi- 
nator, wbo died in 1459. Piero del Pollajuolo's life is given 
later on. 


GENTILE DA FABllIANO. 

[Born 1370 ^'—died about 1450] 

VITTORE PISANO, called •PISAN ELLO. 

[Born I380?~-died 1456.] 

It seems to be Vasari’s axiom that most of tbo great artists 
of Northern Italy, about whose artistic education be knew little 
or notliing, must liavo been initiated into the art of painting in 
Tuscany, his native country. He would have us believe that 
Pisauello was a scholar of Andrea del Castaguo. Modern re- 
searches, however, have conclusively demonstrated that there 
were not a few indepondent schools of painting tliroughout the 
country. Among these the school of Verona hold a very pro- 
minent position. This town still possesses an unusually large 
number of paintings executed during the foui’teenth and the 
following centuries, illustrating very plainly the developiiumt 
and growth of the native school. In taking this point of view, 
when studying the works of Pisanello at Verona, amidst those 
of his contemporaries and immediate predecessors, we can 
hardly deny that the style of this artist is in close afEnity with 
the one of his great predecessor, Altichieri. We need not add 
that the hypothesis of Pisanello having been taught painting 
by Andrea del Castagno, is the more absurd because this 
Florentine artist was the younger by about ten years. Vasari’s 
account of the artist, however interesting, is very incomplete. 
According to him, Pisanello visited Florence in his early years. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle and others suppose that he was a 
pupil of some illuminator in the style of Lorenzo Monaco. The 
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catalogue of the Xatioual Gallery seems to adhere to the opinion 
that he was educated by Domenico Yeneziano. Decently Com- 
mendatore hlorelli has pointed out, that Paolo Uccelli might 
have been Pisano’s master. It is known that Uccelli had been at 
work at Padua, close to Verona, and whoever has had an oppor- 
tunity of studying Pisano’s numberless drawings of animals, will 
be reminded of what Vasari says about similar inclinations of 
his supposed Florentine master (See vol. i., p 353.) We do not 
know at what time Paolo Uccelli went to Padua, but smee he is 
known to have been about fourteen years younger than Pisano, 
we may safely assume that the Veronese artist influenced the 
Florentine, and imparted to him that peculiar taste for the repio- 
sentation of animal life. 

* r 

P. 106« 

Pisano was at Dome during the years 1431 and 1432, and not 
in his youth Bartolommeo Facio, who wrote m 1450, says 
(“ De Viri Illustribus ”) “ Pisanello completed those his- 

torical paintings in the church of Saint John which Gentile 
had left unfinished.” Gentile is known to have worked there 
in 1427. Facio mentions also wall-paintings by Pisano in the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice, and in the palace of Mantua. 

P. 10711 

“ The school of Fabriano attained its celebrity not so much 
through Alcgrctto Nuzi as through his eminent pupil Gentile 
da Fabriano It was before his wall-pamtings in St. Giovanni 
in Laterano at Dome (in which, it is time, his fellow-workman, 
the great Pisanello of Verona had also a hand) that Doiror van 
dor AFeyden in 1450 is said to have hazarded the remark that 
Gentilo appeared to him the most excellent painter in all 
Italy. These wall-paintings, unfortunately, have been destroyed, 
like his other frescoes, including those in the Sacellnm of 
Pandolfo Malatcsta at Brescia of about the year 1418, his 
paintings in the Doge’s Palace at Venice (1420), and those in ihh 
cathedral of Orvicto (1425-1426), Only a few small panel- 
pictures by this master are preserved, of which the best-known 
are the ‘ Apotheosis of Mary with the Saints Francis, Jerome, 
Magdalen, and Dominic’ in the Brera Gallery, Milan, and a 
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small ‘Madonna’ in the Town Galleiy of Perugia, and the 
two at Florence, in the church of S. Niccolo and at the 
Academy. This last picture, the ‘ Adoration of the Kings,’ is, 
no doubt, the best among them, and has also been praised by 
art-hibiorians above its due. Compared with his great con- 
temporaries, Fra Angelico, Ghiberti, Masaccio, Pisanello, I 
think a subordinate place is all that of nglit belongs to Gentile 
as an artist ” (G. Morelli, “ Italian jMastcis in German Gal- 

leries,” p. 256 ) 


P. 110^ 

Only two panel-pictures by Pisano are at present known. 
The portrait of Leonello d’Este — a bust, in the collection of 
Comraendatore Morelli at Milan, anjJ the picture with the 
figures of St. George and St. Anthony the Abbot, mentioned in 
the foot-note as being in the Costahili Gallery at Ferrara. 
It was bought there by Sir Charles Eastlake, the late Duector 
of the National Gallery, after whose death Lady Eastlake pre- 
sented it to the Gallery. 


p. in 

About the medals by Vittore JMsano, sec Julius Friedlandcr, 
“ Die Tialieniselien Scliaumimzen der funtkehnten Jahrhunderts ” 
(1430-1530), Berlin, 1882 ; A, Arinand, “ Los Medailleurs 
Italiens,” Paris, 1879; Aloiss Heiss, “Les Medailleurs de la 
Benaissancc,” Paris, 1881. See also, “A Guido to the Italian 
Medals exhibited in the King’s Library, British Museum,” 
London, 1881. 

The large collection of drawings by I^isanello in the Louvrts, 
where they are kept in a volume, called the Codex Vallardi, 
was formerly ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci. 


PESELLO* 

[Bom 1367 — died 1446.] 
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FEANCESCO PESELLL 
[Bom 1422— died 1457.] 

The lives of these two artists have been somewhat confused 
by Vasari, who ascribes indiscriminately works by the younger 
to the cider of the two. It is quite evident from the date of 
PeseUo’s birth that he must have been a follower of the school 
of Giotto. The anaclironism in the statement that he was a 
scholar of Andrea del Castagno need hardly be pointed out. 
Whenever his name occiu’s m documents, it is connected with 
inferior works. At the present day we can trace none of them. 

The younger Peselk) ^pears in his pictures as an artist who 
followed the style of Fra Filippo Lippi, and whose merits were 
very great, He was not the son of the elder Pcscllo, but his 
nephew. 

P. 114* 

The picture here mentioned is stated by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle to be the one now in the Uffizi, No. 2(). As 
Morelli has pointed out (“Italian Masters in Gorman Galleries,” 
p. 343), it is, on the contrary, an unmistakable work of Cosimo 
Eosclli’s, painted about tlie year 1480. 

P. 114t 

The predella in the Buonarotti Gallery may be considered to 
be the earliest known work by Francesco Peselli. 

P. 11411 

The large picture of the Trinity by Francesco Pesello as now 
in the National Gallery, London, No. 727, 


BENOZZO GOZZOLT. 

[Born 1420 — died 1498,] 

P. 116* 

Gozzoli is mentioned in Florentine documents as having been 
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engaged by Ghiberti, in 1444, for a term of three years to assist 
him in the execution of the second bronze door of the baptistery. 
The yearly salary was to be progressive, from sixty to eighty 
florins. We may conclude from this, that Gozzoli was a gold- 
smith before he became a painter. He was with Fra Angelico 
in Rome, and when this painter went to Orvieto, in 1447, he took 
Gozzoh with him. 


P. 116t 

This work of the master, representing the Virgin and Child, 
with six saints and some angels, is now in the National Gallery, 
London, No. 283. A document relating to this altar-piece in- 
forms us that in the year 1461, at which time the artist was 
forty-one years of age, he was commissioned to paint it for the 
Brotherhood of San Marco at Florence.* Sy the contract he was 
specially directed to make the figure of the Virgin similar in 
mode, form, and ornaments to the Virgin enthroned in a picture 
by Fra Giovanni da Fiesole in the church of San Marco. It is 
also directed “ that the said Benozzo, shall, at his own expense, 
prepare with gesso, and diligently gild the said panel through- 
out, both as regards figures and ornaments ; and that no other 
painters shall be allowed to take part in the execution of the 
said picture, either in the prcdolla, or in any portions of the 
same.” 


p. 119J: 

The picture from the Duomo of Pisa is at present No. 199 in 
the Louvre Gallery, where it is caUed “ Le Triomphe de Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin.” 


P. 120|| 

There are two excellent pictures by Melozzo (bom 1438 — died 
1494) in the National Gallery, London (Nos. 755 and 756). They 
form part of a senes executed for the Duke of Urhmo, and were 
probably destined for the library of his castle. They represent 
allegoric figures of the Arts, seated on a throne, with a kneeling 
prince on the steps. Two other pictures of the series are in Bei lin 
and at Borne. Like his countryman Bramante, Melozzo, who was 
also an architect, chiefly devoted himself to paintings by which 
the efibet of architectural works was to be enhanced. The number 
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of panel pictures by his hand is therefore exceedingly small. Their 
intrinsic merit, so conspicxious in the two at the National Gallery, 
cannot be overrated, if we remember that he was only seven 
years younger than Mantegna. Nothing is known of his artistic 
education. 


P. 121 

The date on the Latin inscription indicates, not the artist’s 
death, but the time when the people of Pi&a bestowed on him 
the honour of erecting his tomb in the Campo Santo. 


P. 121 

Zanobi Machiavelli, the son of Jacopo di Piero, was bom in 
1418, and died in lC79r A signed picture by him is m the 
National Gallery at Dublin. 


FEANCESO DI GIORGIO. 

[Born 1439— died 1502.] 

P. 122* 

Vasari asserts that this artist “ did not work for the sake of 
gain, but for his own pleasure,” whereas Francesco says himself 
in his Trattato: *‘I did not devote myself to what I felt inclmed 
by nature, but more than once I felt compelled to exercise in- 
ferior, 2.(5., mechanical aits, with the hope of seeming me thus the 
necessities of daily life, using thereby less strain of the mind 
than of the body.” 


P. 123* 

A copy of Francesco’s Trattato, with a few marginal notes by 
Leonardo da Vinci, is in the library of Lord Ashburnham. He 
had gone to Milan in 1490, whence both artists undertook a 
journey to Pavia ibr the pui’pose of passing their opinion about 
the proposed roconvi ruction of the cathedral. 
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LORENZO VECCHIETTA. 

[Bom 1412 — died 1480.] 

P. 125J 

The only snare winch II Veeehiotta rCi-ilIy had in the deco- 
rative bronze work on the baptismal font appears to have been 
the restoration of a foot on one of the angel boys executed by 
Donatello. Vasari does not mention that II Veeehiotta worked 
also as a silversmith for the Cathedral of Siena durino the yeai*s 
1474 and 1478, when he had to execute the figures of four 
saints. 


P. 125 II 

A facsimile reproduction of the statue of Marmus Socinus is to 
bo seen in South Kensington Museum. The original at Florence 
has of late been transferred from the Ufiizi Gallery to the Museo 
Nazionalc. 


GALASSO GALASSI. 

P. 127t 

In the Town Galleiy of Perrai’a there is a picture on panel, 
representing the Tnnity, which dates from the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and is signed with the initials G. G. (No. 54). 
“If this rude production really belongs to Galasso Galassi, to 
whom it is there ascribed, there must have been two Feirnro.se 
painters of that name : the one just mentioned, who, according to 
Vasari, painted in the church of Mezzaratta, near Bologna, in 
1404 , and (2) a younger Galasso Galassi, bom in 1438, as Vasai'i 
likewise informs us, to whom are attributed the two Saints, Peter 
and John the Baptist, painted on panel, in one of tlie sub- 
terranean chapels of San Stefano at Bologna. On one of these pic- 
tures IS seen a similar G. G. The St. Ajiollonia at the Bologna 
Pinacothcc, there ascribed to Marco Zoppo (which is also accepted 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasello i., 349, 4), appears to me to 
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be painted by this latter Galassi.” G. Morelli, ‘‘ Italian Masters 
in German Galleries,” p. 104. 


P. 127+ 

About Cosimo Turn, called Cosme, see L. K. Citadella, 
Kicordi e documenti intorna ccUa vita di Cosimo di Tura, detto 
Cosm^’ Ferrara, 1869. 


ANTONIO ROSSELLINO. 
[Born 1427 — died about 1479,] 
P. 128+ 


G. Milanesi suppc5^ep-tbat the fountain by Antonio RosseUino, 
formerly in the Medici Palace, is the one which has been trans- 
ferred to the Villa di Gastello. 

P. 129* 

The artist received the commission for this monument in 1461, 
for payment of 425 gold doiins 

P. 129J 

The monument for the wife of the Duke of Amalfi was not 
completed by Antonio Rossellino, he having died when working 
at it. It stands in the Piccolomini chapel in the church of S. 
Anna de’ Lombai’di, also called hlont Oliveto. 

P. 130t 

The two busts by Antonio Rossellino have been transferred 
from the Uffizi to the Museo Nazionale of Florence. Another 
original work of the master, the bust of Giovanni da San Mmiato, 
a physician, is in the South Kensington Museum. 


BERNARDO ROSSELLINO. 

[Bom 1409 — died 1461.] 

Pp. 132—- 133. 

In 1453, Bernardo Rossellino superintended the works executed 
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at the church of San Stefano Rotondo These are the only 
works of his, about which documents are still in existence. 


DESIDERIO DA SETTIGI^AETO. 

[Born 1428 — died 1464.] 

P. 135 

There can be no doubt tliat the artist was bom, not at 
Florence but at Settignano. He was the son of Bartolommeo 
di Francesco, a mason. 


P. 137§ 

The portrait bust of Marietta degli Strozzi has of late been 
added to the Louvre Collections at Paris. 


MINO DA FIESOLE. 

[Bom 1431 — died 1484.] 

Pp, 140-41 

It is uncertain whether this artist, whose correct name was 
Mino di Giovanni di Mino, came from Fiesole, as one document 
has it, or from Poppi, a large village in the Casentino, as is 
stated in another. Accordmg to Yasari, he was a pupil of 
Desiderio da Settignano, but this we can hardly believe to be 
true, since that sculptor was the elder by only two or three 
years. They may have been fellow-pupils, or worked in com- 
pany for some time. 


P. 142§ 

Other works of the artist at Rome are : — A tabernacle in the 
church of S. Maria in Trastevere, bearing the signature “ opvs 
MINI ” j a relief representiug the Virgin, on the sepulchral monu- 
ment of Cristoforo della Rovere, in the church of S. Maria del 
Popolo ; a similar representation on the monument of Pietro 
Riario, in the church of Santi Apostoli ; and a relief with the 

T 
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representation of tlie Day of Judgment, in tlie cloister of Sant 
Agofetmo (See Burckliardt’s ‘‘ Cicerone,” edited by Dr. Bode.) 

P. 144* 

Tlie monument of Count Hugo, the son of the Marquess 
Humbert of Magdeburg, was ordered in 1469. In 1471 new 
stipulations were made, according to which the payment was 
to be one thousand six hundred lire, and that Mmo was to 
complete the work within eighteen months. The work was 
finished after a considerable delay. Moreover, the artist had 
departed from the original plan by adding a balustrade in 
marble, and some parts had been executed m marble instead of 
macigno; thus under date of January 4, 1481, the payment was 
raised to one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven floi’ins 
fourteen soldi and sfcc 4enari. 

P. 145t 

These two portrait busts are now in the Museo Hazionale. 

P. 146t 

The artist’s tombstone is in the cliurch of S. Maria, in 
Campo. It bears the following inscription: “Julianns Mini 
sculptoris hie jacet primus ct gcnitus. Obijt Ann. mcccolxvi.” 


LOEENZO COSTA. 

[Bom 1460 — ^died 1535 ] 

P. 147* 

The statement that Costa went to Florence to study paint- 
ing there may be dismissed as a fable. I need hardly to point 
out the anachronism in the statement that Fih'ppo Lippi and 
Gozzoli were his masters. Costa was probably a pupil of 
Cosimo Tura, a distinguished artist, about whom Yasaxi seems 
to have possessed very scanty information. (See vol. L, p. 826, 
and vol. ii., p. 127.) 

P. 148t 

Lorenzo Costa had moved from Ferrara to Bologna as early 
as the year 1483. It is generally stated, tliat Francia may possibly 
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have learned fi'om him simply the technique of painting, but that 
no sooner was he master of the brush than he reacted with over- 
powering effect on Costa. Any unprejudiced student who compares 
the two standard works by Lorenzo Costa m tne Berlin Gallery, 
painted in the first years of the sixteenth century, with his great 
tempera pictures of 1488 in the Bentivoglio Chapel (Church S. 
Jacopo Maggiore), will hardly be able to dispute that one and 
the same cliaracter looks out from all these pictures, though 
fcprcad over a period of some sixteen years. In St. Cecilia’s 
Chapel (S. Jacopo Magiiiore at Bologna), where both painters 
worked together m 1505-1506, the beholder of those sjdcndid 
frescoes is left m doubt whether Costa was more indebted to 
Francia, or ho to Costa. (Sec G. MorcUi’s ‘‘Italian Masters in 
German Galleries,” pp 233, 234 ) 

P. 150 5** 

The municipal vanity of the Bolognese went so far, that some 
of their local writeis, in speaking of the grc'at altar-piece, now 
in the choir of S. Giovanni in Monte at Bologna, wliile they 
could not question the execution of it by Costa, felt bound 
nevertheless to claim the invention and drawing for their own 
Francia. This statement has even been repeated by the Floren- 
tine editors of Vasari (Ed. Lemonnier, iv. 243, 2) j which is the 
less excusable in them, as there exists in their own city, among 
the collection of drawings at the Uflizi, the pen-and-ink sketch 
for that very painting, though, mdecd, under the false name of 
Filippino Lippi. (Photograped by Philpot in Florence, No. 
7G3.) (Morelli, pp. 234, 235 ) 

P. 151* 

In the National Gallery, London, there is an altar-piece, dated 
1505 (No. 628), by Costa. In tbe British Museum is a fine pen- 
drawing by him representing four female figures. 

P. 151J 

Mazzolini was the son, not of Mazzuoli, but of Giovanni di 
Maestro Querino, He was bom about the year 1481, and died 
about the year 1530. 

P. 151 II 

A replica of this picture is in the collection of Lord Northbrook, 
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ERCOLE FERRARESE, 

[Bom about 1463 — died 1513.] 

P. 152«‘ 

There were two Ferrarese artists of the name of Ercole 
Grandi. One of them, commonly called Ercole Robert!, was 
the son of a pamter Antonio, who is stated to have been already 
dead in 1479. This Ercole may have been bom about the year 
1463, in 1 5 13 he is recorded as dead. W e possess no authenticated 
works of this master, nor do we know the name of his master. 
It could not have been Costa. The younger Ercole Grandi, son 
of Giulio Cesare, is first mentioned in 1492, as being in the 
service of the Duk^ 5? Ferrara. He was a pupil of Costa and 
Fiancia, and died in or before the year 1431. His master- 
piece, a Madonna with Saints, is m the l^ational Gallery, London. 

P. 154* 

This picture has been removed from the walls, and was for 
some time in the Solly collection, whence it came into the 
possession of the present writer. 

P. 154t 

Two valuable little pictures, Hos. 163 and 164, came to 
Dresden under the name of Ercole Grandi, from the sacristy of 
S. Giovanni m Monte at Bologna. As we still find in the same 
church two works by Francesco Cossa and two by Lorenzo Costa, 
we must conclude that the pictorial decoration of this church 
during the last thirty years of the fifteenth century was almost 
entirely entrusted to the Ferrarese settled at Bologna. If now 
we examine the interesting figures, full of life and character, in 
the two pictures before us (Nos. 163, 164), we plainly see, not 
only the influence of Andrea Mantegna, but also that of Giam- 
bellino (about 1460-1465), on the artistic development of young 
Ercole Roberti. 

Vasari says that the three small pictures painted by Ercole 
Grandi formed the base or predella of the chief altar-piece of 
that church. If that was the case, he could not possibly have 
meant, as modern writers state, the great picture by Lorenzo 
Costa (now set up in the choir of tlie church), for this painting 
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cannot have seen the light before the first decade of the six- 
teenth century, the two predella jnctnres of the Dresden Gallery 
being in that case probably some thirty years older. Lami, in 
his “Giaticola” of the year 1560, says: “E sopra I’altar 
maggioie sono dipinte doe istorie fate a olio (?) de ma (mano) 
d’Ercole da Frara (Ferrara), Tuna e quaudo Cristo fa condotto 
alia croce trai due ladroni, I’altra quando Cnsto fu trachto da 
Jnda E ncl mezzo la Madonna con Cinsto niorto m braccio ’ 
In the year 1749 the Canon Luigi Crespi sold two Predellas with 
the very same subject, to be taken to Dresden. It is therefoie 
more than probable that the Dresden pictures are the Predellas 
seen by Lami m 1560. The centre-piece, the Pieta, is in the 
Koyal Institution at Liverpool. (See G. Morelli, “Italian 
Masters,” pp. 109, 110) ^ ^ 

P. 155+ 

T(iglta~pietra means simply sculptor, a word used in some 
parts of Italia for scvltoro as well as for scarjicllino. The 
cognomen of Duka, a native from Modena, was Foscardi. 


JACOPO BELLINI. 

[Born about 1400 — died about 1464.] 


GENTILE BELLINI. GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
[Born about 1426 — died 1507.] [Born about 1428 — died 1516 ] 
Pp, 149-150 

In a Florentine document, dated April 8, 1125, Jacopo 
Bellini is mentioned thus . “Jacobus Petri pictor de Yenetiis, 
famulus et discipulus magistri Gentilinus piclons de Fabriano.” 

At the beginmng of the fifteenth century the school of painting 
of the city of Venice stood far below its school of sculptors. 
The painters De Flor (Francesco and his son Jacobello), 
Jacobello de Bonomo, and other picture-makers of even less 
merit, represented pictorial art at Venice, when Gentile da 
Fabriano, and his sfdl more important fellow-labourer, the 
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Yeionese Yittoi* Pisano, called Pisanello, were invited to Ycnice 
about the year 1419 with the commission to decorate with 
paintings one room in the Palazzo Due ale. 

The presence of these two eminent artists in the City of the 
Lagoons ^ave also a new mijnilse to its school of painting, 
Jaco])o Lellini became a scholar of Centde, and when his 
master liad finished his work at Yenice, he accompanied linn to 
Florence. Dnrmg the few years of their stay at Ycnice, 
Gentile and Pisanello must not only have instructed Bellini in 
their art, but their mfluence on Giambono, and especially on 
Antonio Yivarini of hlniano, also seems to me to be un- 
deniable. (See G MorcUij ‘‘ Italian Masters in German 
Galleries,” pp 35fi, 357.) 

P. 159 1 

Not one of the few pictures by Jacopo Bellini, which have come 
down to us, IS in a good state of preservation. Among those 
may be mentioned a Crucifixion, painted on canvas, in the 
Gallery of \''eroua. It is signed opvs iacopi bellini.” In the 
British Museum is the Sketch-book of tlic aiiist, who appears 
here as a very great ebaughtsman, whose powers Ya'^ari seems to 
hn\e underrated The portraits of Petiarch and Laura in the 
Mauft'in Gallery arc by no means works of this artist, as staled 
in the Florentine edition of 1838. 

P 159t 

The early works of Giovanni Bellini are very mucli like those 
of Andrea Mantegna, and are not seldom misttikcn for works of 
the latter, who for some time must have been Giovanni Bellini’s 
master. The picture of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, No. 
726 in the National Gallery, London, one of tlic earliest works 
by Giovanni Bellini, was formerly ascribed to Mantegna, by 
whom there is a similar picture of the same subject in Lord 
Northbrook’s collection. Giovanni Here livals Mantegna in 
the appKcation of the rules of perspective, of foreshortening, 
&c., and at the same time he displays his pre-eminent abilities 
as a colcarist His figures appear to be more lively, more full 
of motion, and, so to speak, neai'er to reality, than those of the 
great Paduan master The portrait of the Doge Loredan, also 
in the National Gallery (No. 189), was painted during the 
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first years of the sixteenth century, and is not an early work of 
the artist, as Vasari seems to imply here. For a full account of 
Bellini’s pictures m the National Gallery, with illustrations, see 
“ Italian Art in the National Gnllery,” by J P. Richter, London, 
1883, pp. 78*80. 


P. 160t 

This picture was destroyed by fire in 1867. 

P. 163t 

It was in the thirties of the fifteenth century that Antonio 
Vuarini founded the far-famed picture-manufactory of Muiano, 
in which a German, apparently of the school of Cologne, the 
well-known Joannes Alemannus, found enjployment about 1440. 
Joannes Alemannus and Joannes de ?Juruno are no doubt one 
and the same person. Prom this art-factory, which provided 
everything that was needed for the adornment of a church altar, 
there afterwards came forth the pamters Bartolommeo Vivarini, 
a younger brother of Antonio, Alvise Vivarini, Andrea da 
Murano, and others. The Berlin Gallery possesses, in the 
“Adoration of the Kings” (No. 5), by far the most interesting 
work of Antonio da Murano. It is a painting of Iuh early 
period, about ) 435 to 1440. In this picture, so valuable to art- 
history, we fail to discover the slightest influence of John 
Alemannus, a painter surely much overrated by modem writers ; 
but we do see very marked traces of Gentile da Fabriano and 
Pisanello da Verona. The landscape in the background is alto- 
gether in Gentile’s manner, and the work is an infallible proof 
that Antonio must have been already an accomplif^hed artist 
when be founded with John Alemannus the well-known studio 
at Murano. (See G. Morelli, “Italian Masteis in German 
Galleries,” pp. 357, 358.) Bartolommeo Vivarini was the 
younger brother, and partly a pupil of Antonio. A Madonna 
picture by this artist is in the National Gallery, London (No. 
284). It is signed “ opvs babtot 40 mbi: vivarini be mvrano.” 
Alvise, or Luigi, Vivarini comes m some pictures very near to 
Giovanni Bellini The most important picture of his also is 
in the Berlin Museum (No. 38). It represents a Madonna 
enthroned with the Child and Saints. His wall-paintings in the 
P^azzo Ducale, of which Vasari speaks, were begun in 1488. 
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P. 166§ 

Following' Bemasconi, Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
(“History of Painting in Northern Italy”) count the celebrated 
engraver Hieronymus Mocetus among the Veronese. But 
surely the circumstance that in a church at Verona there is a 
signed picture of Moceto cannot be considered a proof of his 
being a Veronese. Moceto as an artist is thoroughly Venetian, 
and I presume that he was born either at Murano or at Vemce. 
All his works prove it. In all probability Alvise Vivarini must 
have been his master. The large glass window at S Giovanni e 
Paolo (whose inscription, added only at the beginning of this 
century, has misled all the writcis on art), belongs entiiely to 
Mocetto. (See G Morelli, “Italian Masters in German Gal- 
leries,” p. 360, note.) 

P. 168* 

A portrait bust of the Sultan Mehemet II., dated 1480, is in 
the collection of Sir Henry Layard in Venice The i)on-and- 
ink drawings of a Turk and of a Turkish Lady, both seated, 
which are in the British Museum, represent some unknown 
noble persons. A large composition by the same artist, repre- 
senting the reception of a Venetian Ambassador at tlie Sultan’s 
Court (painted at Constantinople, according to Boschini), is in 
the Louvre (No. 113). Some ascribe this picture to Caipaccio, 
his pupil. 

P. 169$ 

This picture contains the portraits of Gentile and of Giovanni 
Bellini. Waagen’s statement (see Note *, page 170) that these 
portraits are also to be found in a picture at Berlin is evidently 
an error. 


P. 171$ 

Jacopo Montagnana, who is not to be mistaken for the well- 
known artist of Vicenza, Bartolommeo Montagna, was bom 
about the year 1450 at Padua, 

P. 172§ 

The picture of the Bacchanal is at Alnwick Castle, in the 
collection of the Duke of Northumberland. It is signed; 

“ JOANNES BELLINUS UINITUS P HJOXUII,” 
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CECCA. 

[Bom 1447— died 1488.] 

Francesco, known as “La Ceeca,” and not II Cecca, as 
Vasari has it, was the son of Angelo di Giovanni, a currier 
from San Miuiato al Tedesco, who had settled at Florence. 
After his father’s death, in 1460, he was placed with Francione, 
one of the most celebrated Florentine carpenters and engineers. 
At the age of twenty-five years he began to work independently, 
having but little to live upon. After some time he became 
celebrated, and in 1479 important works were for a first time 
entrusted to him by the Signoria ♦ ^ 


DON BAETOLOMMEO. 

[Bom 1408 (?)— died 1491 (?).] 

The minute researches about the statements in this life, which 
have been published by G. Milanesi in his ‘ Commentario ” to 
the last edition of Vasari, have made it highly probable that no 
artist of this name existed at Arezzo in the fifteenth century, 
and that the works ascribed to him had been produced by 
different hands. 


GHEEARDO. 

[Bom 1445 — died 1497.] 

P. 197 

Vasari describes the illuminator Gherardo as a man of 
much ingenuity (cervello sqfisttco). He had been educated in 
the school of Angelo Poliziano. Some of his Latin letters are 
still in existence. (See C. Pini e G. Milanesi, “Scrittura d’artisti.”) 
For some years he held the office of the organist at the church of 
S. Egidio. 
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COSIMO ROSSELLI. 

[Bom 1439 — died 1506.] 

P. 17J§ 

The picture of the Assumidion m the church of Sant Ambrogio 
has been identified as being the one here mentioned by Va&ari, 
a memorandum of the contract having been discovered of late. 
According to this the painter was commissioned in 1498 for a 
payment of forty ducats. 

^ e P. 174t 

The altar-piece in the church of Cestello was painted by 
Ro&selli lu 1492, his second picture, in the Gigh* chapel, seems 
to have been painted about the year 1505. 

P. 174§ 

The fresco paintings in Sant Ambrogio were executed in 1486 
for jiayment of one hundred and fifty-five gold florins. 

P. 176*^ 

The large share which Rosselli had in the wall decorations of 
the Sistine Chapel, he having executed there not less than four 
pictures, is an evident proof that the Pope much esteemed his 
productions, 

P. 177* 

Yasari has treated separately the lives of Piero di Cosxmo and 
of Andrea di Cosimo (Feltrini.) 

P. 17711 

Angelo di Domenico di Donnino, a verger, was bom in 1466. In 
1503 he exeented figures of Christ, the Madonna and Saints, in 
the Palazzo del Podesta, lie is last spoken of in 1515, when he 
painted the altar-piece of the Hospital of Santa Lucia, in com- 
pany with Domenico di Pietro Aghinetti. 

P. 198’*' 

Francesco Brini, or del Brina, was bom in 1540. The work, 
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here mentioned by Vasari, was one of his earliest. In 1566, 
1570, and 1574 he is again mentioned as having executed paint- 
ings. One of them, representing the Adoration of the Magi, 
signed and dated : fr . brini . p • a : d . mdlxx,” is in the 
Academy of Florence, He died at Pisa in 1599 

P. 199J 

It is not known what has become of Gherardo’s picture at 
Bologna. 

Pp. 199—200 

Attavante, or Vante, the son of Gabbriello diVante di Francesco 
di Bartolo, was born m 1452. His splendid illuminations of 
manuscripts may be seen in various libraries, for instance, in the 
Laurentiana at Florence, in the VaticiAa, in the Cathedrals of 
Florence and Prato The date of has death is not known. The 
last dated work of his is of the year 1508. Stefano Lunetti was 
born in 1465, and died in 1534. An Antifonarium, illuminated 
by him, is in the Musco di San Marco. In the latter part of his 
life he devoted himself entirely to Architecture 

P. 200 

Gio^ anni, called Boccardino the elder, was the son of Giuliano 
di Giovanni di Toinmaso Boccardi, a wine merchant. His 
master, in the art of illumination, was Zanobi di Lorenzo, 
During Ins long life (bom 1460 — died 1529) he was engaged at 
Florence, Monte Oassmo, Naples, Perugia, and Siena. I&; son 
Francesco, who was also an illuminator, died in 1547. 

P. 200J 

The two brothers of Gherardo, Bartolommeo and Monte, were 
also illuminators. We learn from Monte’s last will, dated July, 
1497, that Gherardo had died at the beginning of the same year. 

DOMENICO GHIELANDAJO. 

[Born 1449 — died 1494.] 

P. 205* 

The picture of the Visitation in the Louvre (No* 202) i» 
inscribed with the date 1491, 
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P 206J 

Domenico stayed at Rome in 1475, in company withliis brother 
David. Besides the paintings in the Sistine Cbapel he was en- 
gaged to paint in the Vatican Library, but at present nothing 
by his hand is to be seen there. (See Eug. Muntz, “ Les Arts h la 
Cour des Papes.”) 

P 214 

The name of the villa belonging to Tornabiioni, in which 
Ghirlandajo painted a chapel, was not Casso Maccherelli, as 
Vasari says liere, but Chiasso Macereghi. It is now owned by 
Cav. Petronio Lemmi, who lately sold two fresco-paintings from 
the same villa, by Botticelli, to the Louvre. 

^ ^ P. 215t 

As to Lorenzo Volprajo’s clock, see pp. 93, 94 of this volume. 
P. 218 

The statements about Domenico Ghirlandajo’s engagement for 
the decoration of Siena Cathedral in mosaics, are unfounded. It 
was not ho, but his brother David, who in 1493 undertook a part 
of tliis woik, which however no longer exists. In 1492 the same 
artist executed mosaics on the fagade of Orvieto Cathedi'al. 

P. 220* 

Bastiano di Bartolo di Gemignano Mainardo was a native from 
San Gemignano, where many works of his are still to be found. 
He died in 1513. About Mccolo Ciccco nothing whatever is 
known. Jacopo d’ Alessandro del Tedesco is mentioned in 1603, 
in the book of the brotherhood of St. Luke. Baldino Baldmelli, 
the son of a maker of cuirasses, was born in 1476. In 1515 he 
appears to be still living. 

P 220t 

The following entry in the obituary of the Compagnia di San 
Paolo fixes the date of the artist’s death. ‘^Domenicho di 
Tommaso di Churrado Bigliordi,the painter, called del Grillandajo 
(this stands in Florentine dialect for Ghirlandajo) died on 
Saturday morning, January 17th, 1493 (old style — 1494 new 
»8tyle), of the plague, as is asserted, since he was ill four days 
orJy. He was buried in Santa Maria Kovella, between noon and 
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one o’clock ; may God pardon him. His death was a very great 
loss, because he was a man of importance in eveiT' respect and 
lamented.” 


ANTOKIO AND PIERO POLLAJUOLO. 

[Born 1429 — died 1498.] [Born 1443 — died before the 

year 1496.] 


P. 222J 

As to Maso Finiguerra, see Notes to the Life of Marcantonio 
Raimondi, p. 

P. 223* * * 

The figiiie of St. John is not by Antonio Pollajuolo, but by 
Michelozzo, see p. 66 (note to voL L, p. 495|) of this volume. 

P.223 

Mazzingo, whose proper name was Antonio di Tommaso 
de* Mazzinghi, held a high office at the mint of Florence during the 
years 1450 and 1454. This shows that he cannot have been the 
pupil of Antonio del Pollajuolo. Nor can this have been the 
case with Giovanni de’ Gucci, or del Facchino, a jeweller, bom in 
1395. Vasari’s remark possibly applies to his grandson Bernardo, 
a highly esteemed goldsmith, born m 1452. Giovanm Turini of 
Siena, a goldsmith and sculptor, was bom about the year 1384^ 
and died in 1455. 


P. 223J 

Antonio di Salvi Salvucci was born in 1450, and died in 1527. 
Not one of his various works mentioned in Florentine docxunents 
appears to have come down to us. 

Pp. 223-224 

Antonio never ceased to exercise the art of a goldsmith. Only 
occasionally he seems to have executed paintings himself. For 
most of the early works of Piero Pollajuolo, his brother Antonio 
must have ffimished the cartoons. This is proved by forms 
quite peculiar to Antonio appearing in pictures by Piero. 
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Tn the excellent picture with the Saints Eustace, tTames, and 
Vincent (No. 1301 in the Uffizi), which once adorned the altar 
in the chapel of the Cardinal del Portogallo, both the oval of St, 
Vincent’s face and the shape of St. Eustace’s hand are altogether 
those of Antonio, and Vasari, in mentioning this picture (v. 95), 
says expressly that this is one of the pictures which was done 
by both of tliem. The wall paintings in the said chapel, wliich 
Vasari assigns here also to Piero, are unmistakalily by the hand 
of Alesso Baldovinetti, who seems to have been Piero’s master. 
(See G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters m German Galleries,” 
pp. 351-352 ) 


P. 224§ 

The picture representing the Angel Eaphael with Tobit is 
now in the Pinacoteot. Turin. 

P 225]: 

^riie picture of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian is now in 
the National Gallery, London (No. 292). It is difficult to believe 
Vasan’s statement that the pnncipal figure in this jjiidure, 
which was ordered by a member of the Pucci family, was to be 
taken as a portrait of Gino Capponi, who had died in 1421. 
However, tliis may be, the face of the Saint is of singular beauty, 
and we can enjoy it the better because the ujiper portion of the 
painting is not so much covered by thick and dirty vaimisli and 
repaints, as all the lower parts are. The figures in the fore- 
ground ai’e, so to speak, typical of the artist’s style. The rich 
landscape in the background, with a triumphal ai'ch on the left, 
and the Amo valley on the right, suggests a comparison witli the 
landscapes in the pictures by Baldovinetti. Albertini in his 
‘‘Memoriale” of 1510, only mentions Piero PoUajuolo’s name in 
connection with this picture, but Vasari’s statement about the 
co-operation of the two brothers renders it extremely difficult to 
decide whether Antonio, who no doubt drew the cartoons, 
renounced his brother’s assistance when carrying out this large 
work. 


P. 228t 

Tlie drawing of the colossal statues in the British Museum, 
ascribed to Pollajuolo, is not by the hand of this master. 
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A drawing bj Pollajnolo, corresponding to Vasari’s description 
of the artist’s design for an equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, has been discovered lately by Comm. G INIorelli, 
among the unknown drawings in the Munich Gallery. Mons. L. 
Courajod, however, in publishing the drawing and commentmg on 
it, declared it to be the work of Leonardo da Vinci. The question 
raised by Mons. Courajod excited the greatest intei’est. The 
following is an extract from the explanations given by Comm. 
Morclli, by which the problem is finally solved and, at the same 
time, we have here a most acute analysis of Pollajiiolo’s style in 
geneial : “ The Munich drawing, lightly and boldly outlined with 
the p'^n, and shaded with thin sepia, will he recognized by anyone 
who is at all familiar with the drawings of Antonio del Pollajuolo, 
as the work of his hand. We see before us an old bald-headed 
warrior, mounted ; under his horse’% h#ofs lies the enemy, 
thrown to the ground. The face of the horseman has the well- 
known features of Francesco Sforza. Morelli says : — 

“ This capital drawing may in all probability be one of the two 
drawings of Antonio del Pollajuolo which Vasan had in his 
possession, and which, accordmg to his statement, Antonio pre- 
pared m competition for the monument that. Lodovico il Moro 
intended erecting at Milan to Ms great father Francesco.” It 
answers evidently the description of Vasan’s second drawing 
Unfortunately the “pedestal covered with battle-pieces,” is lost. 
The reason why Pollajuolo never executed m metal either of his 
two designs for Sforza’ s monument will be explained in the 
Notes to Vasari’s “Life of Leonardo da Vinci.” (See p. 154 
of this volume.) According to Comm. G. Morelli, “ there is 
only one way of settling the controversy, and that is, to compare 
unquestionably authentic drawings by Pollajuolo with the Munich 
drawing. If these authentic drawings exhibit the same character- 
istics as the one at Munich, the question is decided in my 
favour; if the contrary, I am at least so far in the wrong, that 
without sufficient reason I thought I perceived in this drawing 
the features peculiar to Polity uolo. 

What is an artist’s idiosyncrasy ? and how shall we learn to 
seize and to comprehend it ? I answer : By fixing our eye not 
only on Ms merits, but also, and more especially, on Ms defects; 
the latter being much more obvious to tbe eye than the former, 
though they are for the most part conditioned by them. (On 
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this point see my articles on the Borghese Gallery in the “Von 
Lutzow’sche-Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst,” vol. ix.) Antomo 
del Pollajuolo appears to me in aU his works as an artist full of 
energy and character, but devoid of all gi*acc, a gift with which 
kind nature had endowed his younger contemporary, Leonardo, 
in the richest measure. But to descend from generals to 
particulars: I think I may broadly assort, that whereas all 
genuine drawings by Leonardo are executed either in chalk (red 
or black), or with the silver point or the pen, those of Pollajuolo 
are cither done with the pen alone, or firmly outlined with the 
pen and shaded with sepia. This last manner, in which the 
Munich drawing of Sforza’s statue happens to be executed, 
ranges through all the shades firom a glarmg dark yellow (acre et 
crue), to a light delicate pale-yellow {douce blonde et legh'ement 
hlafarde)^ according^as#*they have been exposed a shorter or a 
longer time to the corroding effect of light ! 

A second charactenstic of Pollajuolo is the firm contour in ink 
with which his always undulating forms of the human body are 
drawn. Another peculiarity is his claw-like and anything but 
gracefiil fingers. Again, in the open mouths of his passionately 
vociferating combatants he seldom forgets to show the teeth. 

Let us first examine Pollajuolo’s well-known engraving, signed 
with his name, “ The Gladiators,” and compare the moulding of 
the human forms in this engraving with the forms in the Munich 
drawing. Mr Courajod says the stroke of the pen m this drawing 
does not in the least correspond to that in the drawings of 
Pollajuolo. 1 now request the learned gentleman kindly to com- 
pare, for instance, the characteristic contour of the lower part of 
the leg in Francesco Sforza, with the same contour in some of 
PoUajuolo’s gladiators; also the warrior lying under the hoofs 
of Francesco Sforza’s horse, with the gladiators, likewise fallen 
on the ground, to the extreme right of the spectator ; and unless 
he is a sinner too hardened in his superstition, he will find a 
strong family likeness in the formation and position of the left 
hand in the two men lying on the ground ; he will notice too the 
same form of the bent knee in these two men ; and finally, the 
warrior in the drawing shows his teeth, as several of the 
gladiators do. 

But even the heliotype annexed to the postscript of Mr, 
Courajod’s own little book, p. 43, which represents the much- 
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damaged ‘ tracing ’ (not ‘ copy ’), likewise at Munich, of 
FoUajuolo’s origmal drawing, (in England) known under the name 
of ‘ Death of Gattamelata,’ ought surely to hare convinced our 
learned opponent that the author of this drawing was also the 
author of the Sforza drawing , for in both drawings, the * tracing,’ 
as well as the original drawing, we see the same claw -like hand, 
the same form of the knee, the same contour of the lower part of 
the leg, the same unmitigated expression of pain.” (See 
“ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” pp. 90-97.) 


SANDED BOTTICELLI. 

[Born 1447 — died lt?l0.|] 

P. 231t 

The picture No 106 in the Berlin Gallery answers Vasari’s 
description of the one in the chapel of the Bardi family in the 
church of San Spirito. 


P 232|| 

The picture, representing Spring, with Venus and the Graces 
dancing, is in the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence. Vasari’s 
description of the subject is somewhat inaccuiate. In any case, 
it is somewhat diihcult to explain all the details of this allegorical 
composition. 


P. 233t 

These four pictures are now in the collection of Mr. F. E. 
Leyland, in London. One or two of the series appear to have 
been painted by pupils, from the master’s cartoon. 

P. 233t 

Two pictures, representing the Adoration of the Magi, and one 
with the Adoration of the Shepherds, are in the National Gallery, 
London : Nos. 592, 1033, and 1034. The pictures are compara- 
tively small in size, and may therefore originally have been 
destined for private houses. (See “ Italian Art at the National 
Galleiy,” by J. P. Eichter, pp. 22-24.) 

K 
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P. 23311 

Tills picture, formerly in Hamilton Palace, is now in the 
Ifatioiial Oalleiy, Loudon. Richa informs us that Palniicri had 
filled the highest ofiices in the Government of Florence, and that he 
was deputed to attend at the Council General held during the Ponti- 
ficate of Eugenius IV. He cultivated letters, but his poem “ La 
citta di vita ” was criticized by his enemies as professing heretic 
opinions, similai* to those held by Origcn, respecting the angels. 
At last Palmieri’s orthodoxy was admitted, but during the con- 
troversy the altar with this picture was placed under an inter- 
dict and covered up. The historic value of the picture is 
therefore indisputable The landscape in the hackuround 
exhibits views of Florence, the colli of San Miniato and Pistoja, 
and gives to the work an additional importance. With regard 
to the composition Iretnay say, that, from an orthodox point of 
view, it seems very difficult to discover anything objectionable 
ill it Surely it cannot have appeared very unusual that tlie 
Virgin has no nimbus. In the abstract theosophical system of 
Origcn there is absolutely nothing which in pictorial representa- 
tions could somehow be made apparent. The first circle of 
angels, the one nearest to Christ, is formed by winged heads of 
infants (cherubs), and amidst them appear patriarchs. The 
second and third circles seem to me to be a free interpretation 
of St. John the Evangelist’s vision, described in Revelation, 
cliapters xv. 7, xvi. 1. The black vases with golden borders in 
the hands of some of the angels are probably meant for “ the 
golden vials full of the wrath of God.” [NTcar them there are 
other angels, who in attitude of expectation point upwards with 
their rods , while those in the lowest circle point do^vn, and at 
the same time seem to invite those who hold vials to pour them 
out upon the city of Florence. Prom a merely artistic point of 
view, the picture in its present state is less important than 
might generally be expected. The cartoon, from which the 
picture was executed, was probably drawn by Botticelli him- 
self ; in the painting, however, we find no trace of the master’s 
own hand. The rendering of the human forms is coarse, the 
tone of colouring is different; in short, all the peculiarities 
of the master’s style are wanting. In the church of San Jacopo 
a Ripoli, at Florence, there is a large altar-piece, repre- 
senting the Coronation of the Virgin, and numerous saints. 
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ascnbed to Botticelli, which shows the same style of execution 
Both pictures are, I believe, by the hand of the same pupil ot 
Botticelli’s. 


P. 235t 

In 1481 appeared at Florence, Cristoforo Landino’s commen- 
tary Sopra La Comedia di Dante Alighieri ” The few copie-^ 
of this edition still in existence are illustrated by eighteen 
engravings, after drawings by Botticelli The work is api)a- 
rently incomplete. Botticelli is known to have also illustrated 
a copy of Dante in parchment for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco cle’ 
Medici. This highly important work, formerly in Hamilton 
Palace, is now in the Berhn Museum. (See “ Jahrbucher der 
Koenigl. preussischen Kunstsammlungen,” 1883; “Die Zeich- 
nungen des Sandro Botticelli zur Goettl^chjin Comoedie,'* by F. 
Lippmann ) 

P. 236«“ 

See Gustave Gruyer, “ Les Illustrations des ecrits de Jcionie 
Savonarole,” Pai’is, 1879. 


P. 238* 

The portrait in the Pitti Palace (N’o. 353) neither represents 
La bella Simonetta, nor is it by Botticelli. The picture here 
described by Vasari is to be found at Chantilly, in the palace of 
the Due d’Aumale. It is inscribed, “ Simonetta Jannensis Ve$* 
pmcia ” Another, and superior, portrait of a young lady is in 
the Berlin Museum (No. 106 a). 


BENEDETTO DA MAJANO. 

[Born 1442— died 1497.] 

P. 241* 

Giuliano was the brother, not the uncle of Benedetto da 
Majano. 

P. 242t 

The marble statue of St. John is now in the Museo Nazionale. 
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P. 243^^ 

The marble bust of Filippo Strozzi has been, since 1878, in the 
Louvre. It bears the signature “ rmnippus . strozza . mathbi . 
FiLiDS . BENEDicTus . DE . MAjANO . FECIT.” A replica in teiTa- 
cotta is in the Berlin Museum. 

P. 245* 

The bust of Pietro Mellbii has been transferred from the 
Gallery of the Uffizi to the hlaseo Nazionale. 

P. 248t 

The chapel, with its ornaments, has lately been removed and 
rebuilt ’inside Prato cathedral. 

• • Pp, 248-249 

Of Baccio di Andrea Cellini we only know that in 1480 he was 
staying in Hungary, together with his brother Francesco. Gio- 
vanni, their brother, was the father of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Girolamo, son of 17100016, of Volterra, was also piper to the 
Signoria of Florence. He was a pupil of Francesco d’Agnolot 
called La Cecca, as indicated in his surname, Della Cecca. 

Davit Pistolesc, born in 1453, was a very active master, who 
had numerous pupils. 

Geri, the son of Angelo di Geri, of Arezzo, executed in 146d 
tarsia work for the church of San Michele. He died in 1485. 


ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO. 

[Bom 1435 — died 1488.] 

P. 250J 

Only one of the reliefs is by Verrocchio. It represents the 
marlyrdom of St. John the Baptist. 

P.251* 

According to Baron A. von Reumont, it was not Francesco, 
but Giovanni Tornabuoni who, after the death of his wife in 
September, 1477, ordered the sepulchral monument, the frag- 
ments of which are still at Florence (in the Museo Nazionale), 
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It had been erected most probably in that town, and not at 
Eome, as Vasari says, who informs us in the Life of Mino da 
Fiesole, that this artist executed the monument of Gianfrancesco 
Tomabuoni, m the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
by order of Giovanni, the grandfather of the deceased. (See 
“ Giornale di Erudizione Artistica,” 1873, p. 167 ) 

P. 251 § 

The statue of David was finished in 1476, and cost 150 florins. 
It IS now in the Museo ISTazionale. 

P. 252* 

A fine terra-cotta, representing the same subject, by Verroc- 
chio, is in the Museo of the Hospital of Santa JIaria Nuova. 

P. 253* 

The group of Christ and St. Thomas was completed by Ver- 
rocchio in 1483, for a payment of 800 florins. 

P. 255t 

The altar-piece, which Verrocchio painted for the church of 
San Domenico, was for some time in the possession of Signor 
Alessandro Foresi, who sold it recently to a Scotch gentleman. 

P. 258^ 

Francesco was the son of Simone di Giovanni Ferrucci, of 
Fiesole, whom Vasari calls the brother of Donatello. He was 
only his pupil, Francesco was born in 1440, and died m 1493. 
Agnolo di Polo, the son of Polo d’ Agnolo de’ Vetri, was born in 
1470. The bust of Christ in the house of the Academia di 
Lettere ed Arti, at Pistoja, is the only authenticated work of this 
artist 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

[Born 1431— died 1506,] 

P. 263«|[ 

Marco Zoppo spent the greater part of his life at Venice. His 
works have nothing in common with the style of Lippo Dalmasio. 
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One of his pictures is in the National Gallery (No. 590). It 
represents Christ placed in the tomb. Officially, however, it is 
ascribed to Cosimo Tiu’a. 


P. 264|| 

The figures of the Evangelists are evidently not by Mantegna, 
nor are tliey by Marco Zoppo, as Messrs. Ciowe and Cavalcaselle 
(“History of Painting in North Italy,” vol. i., p. 300) have 
suggested We have in this instance no means to identify the 
artist. 

P. 265t 

The six laige pictures which cover the wall on the left, inside 
the chapel, are entirely by Mantegna, who has here depicted the 
life and maityrdonf of*St. Jacob. The two scenes above on the 
opposite wall are by unknown masters of the school of Squarcione. 
The two in the centre are signed “opvs boni” (a Fcrrarese 
pamter) and “ opvs ansvine.” They represent scenes from the 
life of St. Christo])her. The large picture imdorucath, which is, 
unfortunately, much damaged, represents the martyrdom of St. 
Christopher. It is one of hlantcgna’s late ■works, less sculptu- 
resque than the fresco paintings opposite, broader in execution, 
and more harmonious in colouring. 

P. 267§ 

The altar-piece of the church of San Zeno was painted between 
the years 1457 and 1459. Two of its predolla compartments 
are in the hluseum of Tours ; the centre-piece, representing 
the Crucifixion, is m the Louvre. 


P. 267t 

Tlie Duke of Mantua had frequently solicited the artist, in 
1457 and during the following years, to enter his service and 
to settle at Mantua. He seems to have arrived there only in 
1460. 


P. 268* 

Mantegna’s paintings at Hampton Court arc to a great extent 
repainted. He began them some time before he went to Rome, 
where he remained from 1488 until 1490, and finished them 
after his return to Mantua, m 1492. As early as 1501, as we 
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leam from a letter of Sigismondo Oantelmo to tlie Duke of Fer- 
rara, a theatre, which had been temporarily fitted up in the 
ducal palace at Mantua, as the interior of a classical dwelling- 
house, for the performance of Latin plays, was decorated 
with six pieces of Mantegna’s “Triumph.” About the year 
1626, Daniel Nys, Charles I ’s agent in Italy, bought the whole 
series, consisting of nine pieces, and sent them to England. 
They do not, however, figure in Charles I.’s catalogue, as they 
were placed, on their arrival, at Hampton Court. It has been 
frequently stated that they were sold by the Commonwealth for 
£1,000. This is inaccurate. They were valued at £1,000 in 
September, 1651, but not sold, the Council of State ordering 
that “ before the pictures at Hampton Court, of ‘The Triumphs 
of Csesar ’ be sold, the Council to be inarmed what is bid for 
them.” (See State Papers.) They are afterwards noted as “Re- 
served for His Highness’ use,” t e , Cromwell. At the Restora- 
tion they appear m Thomas Beauchamp’s “ Inventory of the 
Goods of the Late King, rcseiwed by order of the Council of 
State.” Since then they have remained at Hampton Court (see 
B. Law, “ Historical Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton 
Court,” pp. 256-262), 


P. 272 J 

Marco Zoppo’s picture in the Berlin Gallery bears the signa- 
ture : “ Marco Zoppo da Bologna pmsit, mcccclxxi in vinexia.” 

P. 273J 

The National Gallery, London, contains three genuine works 
of the master. The large altar-piece, representing the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, St. John the Baptist, and the Magdalen 
(No. 274), is signed : “ andbeas mantinea, c. p. (citizen of 
Padua) E.” This is, perhaps, the most delicate work ever exe- 
cuted by the artist. It is in an admirable state of preservation. 
Having been executed at Padua, it may be safely assumed that 
it is one of the artist’s earlier works. The second genuine 
picture in the National Gallery, the grisaille representing the 
Triumph of Scipio (No. 902) is, according to documents, one of 
his last works, having been executed during the years 1504 and 
1506. To these has been added, of late, another grisaille, 
representing Samson and Delilah. At Hampton Court there 
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are no other paintings of his but the above described so-called 
cartoons. Lord hTorthbrook possesses a picture of Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden, signed* “opvs andbe^ mantegna,” 
Another very remarkable work of his is the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, in the collection of Mr. A. B. Boughton Knight. 
The British Museum contains the largest collection of genuine 
drawings by this master. 


FILIPPO (or FILIPPINO) LIPPL 
[Born 1457 — died 1504.] 

P. 275* 

See the diagram, page 58 

P. 276J 

This picture, which is now m the National Gallery, Loudon 
^No. 293), icpresents the Virgin and Child, St. Jerome, and St. 
Dominic, in an open landscape. Below, there are tlirce small 
predella pictures and the arms of the Kucellai family. Another 
genuine work of his, in the same collection, is an angel adoring 
(No. 927), a fragment of a fresco painting. 

P. 279t 

The preparatory sketch of the Disputation of St, Thomas is 
in the Print Boom of the British Museum. The artist went to 
Borne in 1488, having been recommended by Lorenzo il Magni- 
fico to the Cardinal Oliviero Carafia. The whole work appears 
to have been completed in 1490. Some works by Antoniasso 
may still be seen in and near Borne, (See Crowe and Caval- 
casclle, “History of Painting in Italy, vol. iii., p. 167, and 
Costautino Corvisierfs article in “B Buonarroti,” 1869. 

P. 280J 

The precise date of the completion of these frescoes is given 
in an inscription, to be found on the pilasters in the representa- 
tion of the Besurrection of Drusiana : “ a. s. mcccccii philip- 

PXNVS DU niPPIS PACIEBAT,” 
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P. 282J 

111 March, 1480, the monks of San Donato commissioned 
Leonardo da Vinci to pamt an altar-piece representing the 
Adoration of the Magi, and in July of the following year a 
formal agreement was entered into. The price offered was 
three hundred florins in gold, on condition that the work was 
ready within twenty-foinr, or at the most, thirty months As 
Leonardo failed to fulfil these conditions, the arrangement with 
him was cancelled, and Filippino Lippi was instructed to do the 
work. He only completed it in 1496. Vasari’s description of 
the portraits mtroduced in it is not quite correct. 


-s 

BERjSrARDmO PINTURICCHIO. 

[Born 1454-~died 1513.] 

P. 285J 

“Between the works of Piorenzo and those of the early 
period of Bernardino Beiti^ called il Pmturicchio, more cor- 
rectly Pintoriccio and Pintoricchio (the little painter), I find a 
very close aifinity. Such a work, unless I altogether deceive 
myself, is to be found in Room 1. of the Borghesc Gallery 
at Rome, there ascribed to Carlo Crivelli. The picture repre- 
sents the Christ Crucified, between St. Jerome and St. Christo- 
pher, with a landscape background. As in many early pictures 
of Pinturiccluo, the flesh-colour of the Christopher is very 
broTO, the too-elongated body of the Christ recalls the master 
Fiorenzo ; so does the type of the Infant Christ Here, in the 
bent forefinger of St. Christopher, we already find a gesture that 
afterwards got to be conventional in Pinturicchio No doubt, 
after Perugino’s return from Florence in 1470, Pinturicchio was 
strongly influenced by that master too, so that at a certain epoch 
works of the latter were ascribed to the former.” (See G. 
MoreUi, “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” p. 264.) 

P. 285 § 

Before going to Siena, he executed very large and highly 
important works at Rome, and it is difficult to accept Vasari’s 
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Statement that Pinturicchio, an accomplished artist of fifty years 
of age, should then have engaged Raphael, a youth of twenty 
years, to do for him the sketches and '^'^en the cartoons. The 
three preparatory drawings for the frescoes at the Libreria are at 
Chatsworth, in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, at the' 
Uffizi, Florence, and at Perugia, in the Casa Baldeschi. Although 
ascribed to Raphael tiaditionally, on the ground of Vasari’s 
statement, they are evidently Pintnricchio’s own productions. 
We cannot enter hero into the discussions which of late have 
taken place upon this matter, but we may say that the facts 
given above will be accepted as indisputable by those who have 
followed without prejudice the arguments brought forth by Com. 
G-. Morelli. 

P. 289J 

Above the altar there is a representation of the Adoration of 
the Magi. The kneeling figure of the Virgin in this composition 
occurs in the so-called sketch-book of Raphael now at Venice. 
Pmtmicchio executed these paintings about the year 1483, when 
Raphael was an infant, or not yet born Other drawings in the 
same sketch-book reproduce figures which are to be found in 
Pmturicliio’s paintings in the Vatican What is more impor- 
tant, nearly all these drawings ascribed to Raphael, show all the 
peculiarities of Pinturricchio’s style, m fact, they are his own 
work, and there is not the slightest affinity with the authenti- 
cated drawings by Raphael, to whom the sketch-book or col- 
lector’s album had been attributed less than a century ago. 
“ Most of these drawings relate to works which were executed, 
some by him, and some (the studies of drapery) by P, Perugino, 
at Rome, in 1480 to 1482. Others, again, as the copies from 
Perugino’s drawings, the imitations from L. Signorelli, Andrea 
Mantegna, Leonardo da Vinci, belong to a later period. Tho 
‘ Plying Angel with the Tambourine,* for instance, is of Pintu- 
ricchio’s Sienese time (1503-6), and wholly agrees in treatment 
with his magnificent drawing, washed with Indian ink, of 
‘ Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini setting out to the Council of Basic,* 
at the Uffizi Gallery, where it is still ascribed to Raphael.” See 
G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” pp. 269 -285, 
where ample and conclusive proofs are given that these drawings 
are really by Pinturicchio, 
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P 290*' 

See Gregoro^^ns, “Lucrczia Borgia” (Germau And Italian 
edition), wliere tlie description of tliese paintings by Lorenz 
Bebaim is given. 

P. 292t 

The chapel of the Signoria, at Perugia, with the fresco paint- 
ings by Benedetto Buonfiglio, foims at present part of the 
Puiacoteca of that town. The aitist was commissioned to paint 
them in 1454 (the date of Pintmicchio’s birth). At his death 
in 1496, they were not quite finished They represent scenes 
in the lives of St. Louis of France, and of San Ercolano. Other 
works of his are in the Sala di Benedetto Buonfiglio. His works 
are elaborate, but do not lank high. He appears to have formed 
his style upon the works of Benozzo GisAsoH. (See G. Fi’izzoni, 
“L’arte dell’ Umbria, rappresentata nella Nuo^a Pinacoteoa 
Comunale di Perugia,” “ Archivio Storico Italiano,” Qiumta Serie, 
V. 1880.) 

P.293 

The proper name of the artist whom Vasari calls here Niccolb 
Alunno, and who ever since has been named so, is Niccolb da 
Fuligno. Professor Adamo Bossi has concl usively shown, v “ Gior- 
nale d’Erudizione Artistica,” Perugia, 1872, i., p. 258) that 
Almmo cannot be considered to be the family name of the artist. 
On his picture in the church of Sant’ Agostino, described by 
Vasari, and no doubt seen by him, we find a couple of Latin 
verses giving the name of the artist as being 

. Nicolaus alumnus 

Fulign fe , . . 

(Niccolb, a native of Foligno). This somewhat unusual and 
poetic expression was apparently chosen by the anonymous poet 
to avoid difficulties of prosody; it thus gave rise to Vasari’s 
sti’ange misunderstanding. 

The earliest signed picture of Niccolb da Foligno is said to* 
bear the date 1458, the latest is of the year 1499; we may 
therefore conclude that he was bom about 1430, and would be 
about tweniy years of age when Benozzo Gozzoli, after lending 
a helping hand to his master. Fra Angelico da Fiesole, in the 
chapd of Or^icto cathedral, during the years 1446-1447, came 
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in 1450 to the little town of Montefalco. Here, in the church 
of St. Fortnnato, Gozzoli went to work at those beautiful 
frescoes that have all the freshness of youth about them. 
Benozzo may have worked in Montefalco and its neighbourhood 
down to the year 1455. When he left Montefalco he seems to 
have settled at Perngia, where, amongst other pictuies, he may 
very well have painted the fine altar-piece of the year 1456, which 
has now found a lodgment in the Town Gallery of Perugia. 

If, therefore, Niccolb da Foligno was a growing youth when 
Benozzo Gozzoli came to Montefalco in 1450, we shall not be 
taking too bold a step if we suppose him to have entered the 
studio of Gozzoli as a pupil. And, in fact, when looking at 
any of Niccolb’s earlier paintings, one cannot help remarking, 
that one and all tjj©}^ teem with rcmimscences of Benozzo. 
Him, therefore, and no other, I consider to have been Niccolb*s 
real master, under whose guidance he developed into a true 
artist. Just outside Montefalco, on the road that leads to the 
church of S. Fortnnato, stands the so-called Capella della Can- 
cellata, adorned with frescoes in which both the hand and the 
mind of Hiccolb arc clearly to be discerned. In every part of 
these wall-pamtings the man of Fohgno has evidently woi'kcd 
under the influence of Gozzoli. We have the same remark to 
make on Niccolb’s paintings in the church of S. Maria in 
Campis, near Foligno. Here, too, he plainly declares himself a 
pupil and imitator of Gozzoli. 

In the “ Crucifixion,” for instance, the angel in green drapery 
is quite Gozzolesqiie, and in the “ Annunciation,” on the opposite 
wall, the announcing angel is absolutely borrowed from Benozzo, 
or to put it more exactly, from Fra Angelico, from whom Gozzoli 
had taken it. The folding, and the form of the hands, even the 
expression of the face, reminds one altogether of Benozzo. ^nd 
what is more, the golden nimbus with naiTow streaks is not only 
Angelico’s as well as Gozzoli’s, but tbe same that wc met with 
some years later in the pictures of the Peruginese, Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo. From what has just been said, the influence of Fra 
Angelico on this Umbrian, through the medium of Gozzoli, 
seems to me more probable and clear than the influence of the 
much earlier Sicucse, Taddeo di Bartolo. But in his later 
works, when left to himself, Mccolb da Foligno always betrays 
that tendency to exaggeration which marks the inhabitant of a 
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small provincial town , he becomes nmiatural and even grotesque, 
as one may easily convince one’s self by seeing his altar-pieces, 
which are not very rare, in the galleries of Rome. (See G, 
Morelli, “Italian Masters in German Galleiies,” pp. 258, 259.) 

In the National Gallery, London, there is an altar-piece (No. 
1107) which is signed “nicolai Fulignatis Mcccc^iixxxvii.” 
The centre-piece is a Crucifixion, Christ’s Agony in the Garden 
and Christ bearing the Cross are represented on the left wing, 
the Resurrection of Christ and a Pieth on the right. 

P. 293t 

This seems to refer to the banner, painted on both sides, 
which is still to be seen in the public scliool of Assisi, 

P. 293J 

The paintiugs discovered by Rumohr have since disap- 
peared. There is in one of the rooms of the chapter at the 
same church a triptych, with the inscription, “ nicolai i>e 

FULQINEA MCCCCL ” 


P.294 

A few genuine but unimportant pictures by Pinturicchio are 
in the National Gallery, London ; the Return of Ulysses to Pene- 
lope (No 911), a fresco painting, coming from the Petrncci Palace 
at Siena, and two small panel pictures, namely, St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, with a prelate in adoration (No. 693), and the 
Madonna and Child (No. 703). 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA. 

[Born 1450— died 1517.] 

P. 294* 

Francia is not a name adopted by the artist, but simply an 
abbreviation of Francesco. Thus Francia Bigio, the name of a 
Florentine artist, whose life is also given by Vasari, stands for 
Francesco Bigio. 

P. 2961 

Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, is to be considered a 
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follower of Lorenzo Cosla. Tlic assertion that Francia was a 
pupil of Marco Zoppo may be read in books, but nowhere in 
his works, not even in his niello \rorks, and still less his paint- 
inss, which, m technical matters, all point to Lorenzo Costa. 
The atelier of Francia at Bologna consisted of two stories ; in 
the upper storey pictures were painted under the supervision 
of Lorenzo Costa; in the lower, gold and silver works vere 
executed, coins stamped, &c , under the direction of Francia. 
The fable that Francia must have been a pupil of IMarco Zoppo 
originated most likely at Bologna, and not until the seven- 
teenth century. Local patriotism wanted to give the Bolognese 
Francia a Bolognese painter for his master. It is Malvasia, 
in his “ Felsina pittrice,” that treats us to the pleasing talc ; 
and, to give us ihill measure, he nialccs Marco Zoppo descend 
from Lippo Dalmasio, Francia from Marco Zoppo, and winds 
up with making Lorenzo Costa a pupil of Francia. It seems 
far more probable that Francia acquired the first rndiinents 
of design from some goldsmith at Bologna, and afterwards 
improved himself in drawinsr, perhaps under the direction of 
Francesco Cossa, who had been settled in Bologna from the 
year 1470. His two “Paci,” niello woiks, executed between 
1480-1485, which are to be seen at the Pinacoteca of Bologna, 
recall the manner of Cossa in the design and the draperies. 
(G. Morelh, “Itahan Masters m German Galleries,” pp. 56, 57.) 

P, 2971 

The predella of this picture was painted by Lorenzo Costa. 
It is at present in the Brei-a Gallery, Milan. In the church of 
S. Maria della Misericordia there are two circular windows after 
cartoons by Francia, one representing the Madonna with the 
Infant Christ, the other John the Baptist. 

P. 299* 

The fresco paintings in the chapel of Santa Cecilia have been 
freed from old repaints and judiciously restored by Cav. Cavc- 
naghi of Milan. They represent scenes from the Life and 
]\Iartyrdom of Santa Cecilia and of San Valeriano. Two arc by 
Francia and two by Costa. The other six are by their pupils 
Tamaroccio, Chiodarolo, and Aspertmi. The chapel thus forms 
a museum of the school of Bologna at the end of the fifteenth 
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century, (See G*. Frizzoni, ‘‘ Gli affrcscH di Santa Cecilia in 
Bologna,” m the periodical “II Buonarroti,” 1876.) 

P, 299 § 

There is no picture of the Annunciation by Francia in the 
Town Gallery of Modena. The one here mentioned by Vasari 
is in the Brera Gallery at Milan 

P. 303* 

The genuineness of the letter which llaphael is supposed to 
have directed to Francia is iiow-a-days not generally accepted. 
It has been first published by Malvasia, but as G Milanesi 
points out, the idiom a])pears to be modernized here and there. 
The orisrinal document has never been produced. 


PIETRO PEIIUGINO* 

[Born 1446 — died 1523.] 

Pp 307-809 

Vasari does not gi^c the name of the artist at Perugia who 
'^as Perugino’s first master But as he describes him as having 
been “ not particulaidy distinguished in liis calling,” he induces 
the reader to believe that Perugmo owed his artistic education 
chiefly to Verroccliio, However, an examination of Perugmo’s 
early works, especially those which were executed at Florence, 
leads to very difibrent conclusions. When coining to Florence 
he appears to have already formed his style, and to have be(‘ouie 
an accomplished artist. None of his early works at Florence 
betrays the alleged influence of the Florentine sculptor. It 
may be that his first native master was, as Vasari says, an 
inferior draughtsman, but so much seems to be indisputable that 
their style strongly suggests the hypothesis that it was foxined 
upon the works of Fioreiizo di Lorenzo. 

P. 309t 

The picture in the Pitti palace is signed pjbtbvs , ujbbvsinvs 

PINXIT . A.n, MCCCC.LXXXXV* 
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P. 310 

Antonio di Giorgio, the architect of the church of the Frati 
Gesuati, was a member of the family Marchissi of Setlignano* 
He was bom in 1450, and died in 1522 

P. 313§ 

The large picture with Christ on the Cioss is stiU to be seen 
in the church Della Calza^ in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Porta Romana (at present a semmary). The style of Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo is very evident in it. 

P. 316* 

No picture by Perugino representing St. Jerome is to be 
found in the Colonna G^ery at Rome. 

• • 

P. 316|| 

The principal portions of the altar-piece painted by Perugino 
for the Certosa of Pavia are in the National Gallery, London 
(No. 288). They form a triptych, with the Virgin adoring the 
Infant Christ in the centre. On both sides are the A^rchangels 
Michael and Raphael, who is accompanied by the youth Tobias. 
(See the heliograph, No. xiii., in J. P. Richter’s “Italian Art 
at the National Gallery.”) This panel picture, although not 
superior to the master’s fresco paintings in the Sistine Chapel, 
might faiidy be described as the finest altar-piece ever produced 
by him. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle think that perhaps it 
was painted m the year 1504, during the artist’s stay at 
Florence, and, as it were, under the eyes of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael, but ix appears to me to be an 
earlier work. In X494 Perugino visited Venice and painted an 
^ altar-piece for the church of Sant Agostino at Cremona ; two 
years later he again travelled in Northern Italy, when he stayed 
at Venice for some time, and was invited to enter, at Milan, the 
service of the Duke Lodovico Sforza. We only hear of this 
proposed engagement through a document which has recently 
been made known (see G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German 
Galleries,” pp. 288, 289) ; thus it becomes very probable that at 
the time of these travels Perugmo was commissioned to paint 
the picture in question. Preparatory drawings are in the British 
Museum and in the University Galleries at Oxford. 
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P. 317§ 

The exact date of the fresco-paintings in the Sistine Chapel is 
not kno'vvn. He seems to have gone to Home in 1480. The 
payment was only made to him in 1490, some unknown time 
after the completion of his work. According to Vasari, Peru- 
gino executed there the following subj*ects • the “ Granting of 
the Keys” (assisted hy Don Bartolommeo della Gatta), the 
“ Kativity,” the “Baptism of Christ,” the “Finding of IMoseh,” 
and as centre-piece the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” Three of 
these frescoes, namely, the “ Nativity,” the “ Findmg of Moses,” 
and the great centre-piece, the Assumption, had to make room 
afterwards for the “ Last Judgment ” of Michelangelo. Thus, 
of the five pictures in this chapel that Vasari assigned to Peru- 
gino, there remained only the “ Granting of the Keys ” and the 
“ Baptism of Christ.” Of the other frtsc#, the “ Journey of 
Moses,” which later critics likewise handed over to Perugino, 
Vasari says not a word. 

“Before subjecting these two frescoes to a minute examination, 
we have to remark, that being in the immediate vicinity of the 
altar, they were more exposed than any other picture in the 
chapel to the injurious effects of tlie smoke both of incense and 
of tapers. Hence, they had to undergo repeated clcaumgs and 
restorations, so that in their present state but little of their 
original colouring can be seen. 

“Now in both these pictures the composition suffers from 
overcrowding — a fault that Pmturicchio nery often commits, 
Pcrugiuo hardly ever. If we look, first ot all, at the landscape 
background of both pictures, we must at once confess that those 
steep masses of rock, those cypresses and palms, that beautifully 
shaped hollow of the valley, and even the falcon in tlie air 
pursuing smaller birds, are more in the stylo of Pinturic- 
chio’s landscapes than of Perugino’s. In the ‘ Journey of 
Moses,’ the angel in the centre has an action quite after the 
fashion of Pinturicchio ; and the children (though Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle fancy they see in them very plainly the hand of 
Bartolommeo della Gatta, iii. 178), are exactly like other 
children by Pinturicchio — ^for instance, those in the chapel of S. 
Bernardino in the church of Ara Coeli, contrasting very favour- 
ably with Perugino’s unshapely infants with paunches like & 
leather bottle. Then the woman that kneels before Zipporah, 
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ready with a stone to perform the operation on the child, has the 
character of Pinturicchio so distinctly stamped upon her face and 
fioure, and the fine head of a man near her, with black hair and 
a red cap, is so strongly suggestive of the same master, that I 
am perfectly amazed to have been the first to see in this picture 
the hand of Pinturicchio and not of Perugino. 

“ If now we examine carefully the picture that faces it, the 
‘ Baptism of Christ,’ and fix our attention first of all on the 
two old bearded countenances at the extreme right of the 
picture, both speak loudly for Pinturicchio The angels too, 
and the youth near them dressed m gold-brocade, have alto- 
gether the type of Bernardino Betti, and not of Vannucci, to 
say nothing of the naked long-legged figures of youths in the 
centre. The heads in this picture are all full of intelligence 
and life, but we m»s m them that finer, deeper conception and 
treatment by which the heads m Perugmo’s * Granting of the 
Keys ’ excite our admiration. 

To my eyes, therefore, these two wall-paintings, the ‘ Baptism 
of Christ’ and the *’ Jommey of Moses,’ are works of Pmtu- 
ncchio and not of Perugino, although I willingly admit that for 
some of his pictures the younger master (like Raphael in his 
youthful days) occasionally used the drawings of his fnend and 
master Perugino, and thus he may have introduced here and 
there a Peruginesque figure in these paintings. But the com- 
position and pictorial execution belong, in my opinion, to him, 
the despised Pinturicchio, and no other. 

“ The only work of Penigino’s now left in the CappeUa Sistina 
is, I believe, the ‘ Granting of the Keys to Peter,’ and in this 
magnificent and really mature picture I can nowhere detect a 
strange hand. The co-operation of Don Bartolommeo della 
Gatta, if it ever existed, may have been m one of the lost waU- 
paintings of Perugino.” (G. MoreUi, “Italian Masters in German 
Galleries,” pp 266-269.) 

The paintings on the ceilings “ in one of the apartments of 
the Ton’e Borgia,” now known as the “ Stanza dell’ Incendio 
del Borgo,” are still preserved. 


P. and and P. 319* 

All these pictures are now in the Museum of Perugia.. 
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P. 319+ 

The picture of the Marriage of the Virgin is now in the 
Museum of Caen, in France. The composition has been re- 
peated, with slight variations, by Eaphael m the well-known 
picture at the Brera Gallery in Milan. 

P. 320t 

Perugino began the frescoes in the Cambio in 1499, and 
finished them in 1500. 

P. 320§ 

Not Messer Benedetto Calera, as we read here, but Messer 
Filippo di Benedetto Capra, had ordered the picture for the 
chm'ch of San Niccolo. One of Perugino’s chief works at 
Florence is the fresco representing Christ on the Cross, witli 
saints, here described as being in the Mo«asliiiry of Cestello, at 
present known by the name of Santa Maria Maddalena do’ Pazzi. 
He began to paint it in 1493, and finished it in 1496, for payment 
of 55 ducats. 

P. 321* 

The altar-piece painted for Fiesolo is to be seen in the Tri- 
buna of the Uffizi Gallery (No. 1,122). It is signed : “ i>etrvs . 

PEEVSINVS . PINXIT . AN . MCCCC . I.XXXXJII,’’ 

P 323§ 

The centre-piece is in the Museum of Lyons ; the three pre- 
della pictures are in the Museum of Kouen. 

P. 324t 

In 1493 Perugino married Cliiara, the (laughter of the archi- 
tect Luca Fancelli, who bore him seven children. The oldest, 
Giovanni Battista, became a sculptor. 

P. 325 

Giovanni Santi, the father of Kaphael, died as early as 1494, 
when his sou was only eleven years of age. It is, therefore, 
impossible that both should have worked together in Perugino’s 
studio. 

P. 325* 

The proper name of Eocco Zoppo was Giovan Maria di Bar- 
tolommeo. In 1497 Perugino appointed him his representative. 
He died in 1508. 
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VITTOEE SCARPACCrA (=. CARPACCIO) 

P. 332’*^ 

The works of Stefano da Zevio (= peacock) are rather scarce. 
The picture of the Madonna with St. Catherine in the Museum 
of Verona (iSTo. 52), ascribed to Pisanello, with the pea<?ock, and 
the Adoration of the Magi, in the Brera Gallery at Milaii (signed 
and dated: “Stefanus Pinxit, 1435”) may be regarded as his 
typical works. Drawings of his may be found in the go-called 
Vallardi volume in the Louvre 

P. 333* 

Stefano was a pip^, not of Liberale, but of PisaneUo 
P. 333t 

Altichiero was bom about the year 1330, and died p'obably 
towards the close of the (‘entury, Biondo says (“ Italii illus- 
trata ”) : “ pictorias artis peritum Verona superior! saeculohabuit 
Altichierum.” Freseo-pamtings by him are to be fomd at 
Verona in the church of Sant Anastasia, and at Padua in the 
Santo. He seems to have been the master of Pisanello, 

P. 335t 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the school of ’rtJSmt- 
ing of Venice stood far below its school of sculptors. Fra aces(‘o 
and his son, Jacobello De Flor, as well as Jacobello de B< >nomo, 
were much inferior to their contemporary, Pisanello. T1 ere is 
a large authentic work of Jacobello de Flor in the sacr isty of 
Ceneda cathedral; one by Jacobello de Bonomo, dated i; 185, is 
in the church of S. Arcangelo, not far from Rimini 

P. 337** 

Vittore Carpaccio was a pupil of Gentile Bellini. HifI large 
altar-piece in the IsTational Gallery, London (No. 750), repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, with the Doge Mocenigo, hadi l-»con 
commissioned in 1479, and was finished in 1485. 

P. 339t 

Catena’s first instructor in art appears to have been^i» 
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countryman, the elder Jerome, of Treviso. Early works of his, 
signed with his name, are in the picture-gallery at Pesth and 
at the Town Gallery of Padua. To him may also be ascribed 
three pictures in the National Gallery, London. Nos 694, 234, 
and 599. (See Eicliter, “ Italian Art at the National Gallery,” 
pp. 80 and 81.) 

P. 340§ 

By Coideghiaghi the writer seems to moan Previtali, whose 
Christian name was Andrea. He was a native from Bergamo, 
and was at work there from the year 1511 until 1525, when he 
seems to have died Previously he had lived at Venice. The 
Anonymus Morellianus did not lind a smgle work of Previ tab’s m 
the collections of amateurs at Venice, while he mentions se\eial 
by Palma Vecchio and Giovanni Caiiani — % proof that Prcvi- 
tah’s merits were not recognized till later. Lanzi, how- 
ever, probably led by the commendations and exaggerated 
praises of Count Tassi, has, in his “ History of Art,” greatly 
overrated this master by putting him almost on a level with 
Palma Vecchio. As regards technique Previtali is certainly very 
eminent, in brilliance of colouring he is not beliind any of 
Giambellino’s pupils, and the landscapes in tlic baclcground of 
his pictures are for the most part neatly an<l faultlessly exe- 
cuted; but for all that, the painter lacks the main attributes of 
a great artist, invention and the power of original represen- 
tation. And then Previtali had no influence wliatever on the 
development of Venetian art, and hardly any even on the local 
school of Bergamo. 

P. 342J 

The notion of an original Vicontine School cannot be enter- 
tained at all. No doubt the great Bartolommeo hfrmfagna 
founded a school of painting at Vicenza, out of which sprang not 
only Benedetto Montagna, better known as an engraver than as 
a painter, but also Giovanni Speranza, an imitator of Barto- 
lommeo ; partly, also, Giovanni Bonconsiglio and Francesco da 
Ponte, father of Jacopo Bassano ; but Bartolommeo Montagna 
was a Brescian by birth, and his artistic training ho must have 
received mainly at Venice. That in this latter town ho also 
received influences fr'om Vittor Carpaccio seems evident to me, 
not only from his picture of 1487 (the entlironed Madonmi with 
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Saints) at tlie Town Gallery of Bergamo, but also from the 
technique of his drawings. His most important work is probably 
the great altar-piece of the year 1499 at the Brera Galleiy in 
hhlan. (See G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,’’ 
pp. 393, 394.) 

P. 343 

By Vincenzio Verchio we have to understand Vmcenzio 
Civerchio, of Orema, a rather scarce master, who had settled at 
Brescia. Signed pictures of his are to be found at the Town 
Gallery of Brescia, a triptych of 1495 with the genuine signa- 
ture, “ Vincentius Cremensis ,” one of 1504 in the church of 
S Alessandro at Brescia , one dated 1525 m the church (sacristy) 
of Palazzuolo (all’ Oglio) . another in the cathedral of Crema. 
Of hiJa latest period (1537 and 1539), one at the gallery of 
Lovere, another in the chui’ch of S. Giovanni sopra Lcc(‘ 0 . 


JACOPO, caUed L’lNDACO. 

[Born 1476— died 1534?] 

Pp. 346-347 

Francesco, the brother of Jacopo, was born in 1492, In 1513 
he was commissioned at Florence to paint some frescoes in the 
cloister of the Monastery de’ Servi; but the work was not 
carried out by him. Afterwards he was staying at Kome, but 
left in 1525. In 1531 he is mentioned as staying at Montepul- 
ciano. In 1536 he worked at the Vatican in company with 
Perino del Vaga and others. He is last heard of in 1558 as 
being still in Rome. 


LUCA SIGNORELLI. 

[Born about 1441 — died 1523.] 

P. 348 § 

The earliest record of works by Signorelli bears the date 1470 
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In that year ho executed some decorative works in the church 
of San Francesco, at Cortona. 

P, 349t 

This imposing, and in every respect noteworthy, picture has 
lately been added to tlie National Gallery, London (No. 1,128), 
after having been previously in the Hamilton Collection Vasari 
imputes the bad restoration of the Infant Christ to Sodoma, an 
artist whose deeds he seems to have been anxious to put in a 
bad light whenever he could. The cause of the restoration of 
the Infant was, in all probability, not damp, but the realism with 
which Signorelli seems to have treated the subject, thereby 
offending the taste of the church-goers of Yolterra Nothing 
pomts here to Sodoma. The heavy rej^aiijjts are no doubt the 
work of some indifferent hand. A banderole lying on the 
ground bears the signature “ nucAS cortonbnsis pinxit.” The 
biographer’s statement that this picture is painted in fresco, 
which implies that it was a wall painting, is evidently an error. 
It is painted on panel, and as such it is also mentioned in a manu- 
script by Ormanni in the library at Voltcrra. 

P. 351t 

This picture is now in the Berlm Gallery. It represents Pan 
with his companions. 

P. 353* 

The -fresco painting of the joimiey of Moses, which has for a 
long time been ascribed to Signorelli, is more probably the work 
of Pmturicchio. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

[Bom 1452 — died 1519.] 

P. 366t 

See also Gustavo Uzielli, “Ricerchc intorno a Leonardo da 
Vinci,” and J. P. Richter, “ The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,” vols. i. and ii. London : S. Low and Co. 1883. 
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P. 367* 

Prof Uzielli lias shown (sec “II Buonarroti,” 1875) that the 
sonnet ascribed to Leonardo by Lomazzo, is by Antonio di 
Matteo di Mcfrlio, hemld of the Signoria of Florence irom the 
year 1418 until his death, which occurred m 1446. To him it is 
ascribed by most of the manuscripts of the fifteenth century in 
Florentine libraries. 

P. 368* 

Several writings of Leonardo’s refer to the canalization of the 
River Amo (see “ The Literary Works,” vol ii., pp. 227-230). 
They appear all to have been written at some later date of 
Leonardo’s life. 

P. 369* 

Mons. Ch. RavaUSsdfi has undertaken fche reproduction by 
photography of the manuscripts at Paris. Two volumes, con- 
taining the manuscripts marked A, B, and D, have already 
appeared. The manuscript at the British Museum contains 283 
sheets It treats chiefly on mathematics. At Wmdsor Castle 
is the largest collection of original drawings, besides very valuable 
manuscripts on Anatomy, etc. The Forster Library at the South 
Kensington Museum contains three small volumes of note-books. 
Two others are at Ashburnham Place, m the library of Lord 
Ashburnham. One is at Milan, in the Trivulzio Palace, and one 
at Rome, in the possession of Count Manzoni. (See “ The 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Yinci,” vol. i., pp. 5-7, and 
vol. ii., pp. 479-499.) 

P.370 

According to Amoretti, there are six different specimens of 
twisted ornaments in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The 
original blocks of these are preserved in the print room of the 
Bibliothhque Nationale at Pans. Durer, who copied them, 
omitting the inscription, added to the second impressions liis own 
monogram. In his diary lie designates tliem simply as “ die 
sechs Knoten.” (See Thansing, “ Life of A. Durer,” i., 362-363.) 
In Leonardo’s MSS. we find here and there little sketches or 
suggestions for these and similar ornaments. 

P. 373t 

The history of the picture heie mentioned as being in the 
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Borghese Gallery at Borne is not known. It is evidently not by 
Leonardo da Vinci, but by Lorenzo di Credi. It corresponds, 
however, with the description here given by Vasari. There- 
fore, if it really belonged in Vasari’s time to Pope Clement VII., 
it would follow that the artist’s name, attached to the picture, 
had been changed at a very early period. 

P. 374t 

The head of the Medusa in the Uffizi Gallery appears to have 
been painted a considerable time after Leonardo’s death, pro 
bably with the intention of replacmg the lost original. 

P. 37dt 

In the March of 1480 the monks (d ®an Donato (near 
Florence) had given an order to Leonardo for this picture to 
adorn the high altar of their church, and in July of the following 
year a formal agreement was entered into. The price offered 
was three hundred florins in gold, on condition that the work 
was ready within twenty -four, or, at the most, thirty months. 
As Leonardo failed to lulfil those conditions, the arrangement 
with him was cancelled, and Filippino Lippi was instructed to do 
the work. 


P. 375; 

Leonardo went to Milan earlier than Vasari indicates here- He 
seems to have left Florence in 1482 But he does not seem to 
have been at Milan before the year 1487. It cannot be said 
with certainty where ho had been staying in the meantime. 
Among his manuscripts there arc some very remarkable letters 
addressed to the Deftcrdar or governor of Syria. In those Leo- 
nardo speaks of himself as having stayed among the mountains 
of Armenia. (See Literary Works,” vol. ii., pp. 387-394.) 

P. 376t 

The best existing copy after the Last Supper is in tlie Diploma 
Gallery of the Koyal Academy, London. It is the work of 
Marco d’Oggiono, the pupil of Leonardo. It is not known 
when Leonardo began the picture, but certain MS. notes referring 
to it are in favour of the hypothesis that in 1494 the cartoons 
were not yet prepared. On the other hand, Luca Paciolo 
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infoms iis definitely tliat it was completed in 1498. Prepa- 
I'atory studies for this picture are in the Pmacoteoa at Venice 
and at Windsor Castle. (See the reproductions m “ The Literary 
Works,” voi. 1 ., p. 334, plates xlv -1 ) 

P. 379^ 

Montorfano’s picture was executed in 1495. It is m a very 
good state of preservation. 


P 379t 

Galeazzo Maria Sforza was assassinated in 1476 before his 
scheme for erecting a monument to his father, Francesco Sforza, 
could be carried mto effect. In the following year Lodovico il 
Moro, the young a^^pi^ant to the throne, was exiled to Pisa, and 
only returned to Milan in 1479, when he was Lord ( Qovernatore) 
of the State of Lilian in 1480, after the minister Cieco Simon etta 
had been murdered. It may have been soon after tins tliat 
Lodovico il Moro announced a competition for an equestrian 
statue, and it is tolerably certain that Antonio del Pollajuolo 
took part in it. (See ante. p. 127.) Leonardo may have been 
in the competition there and then, but the means for executing 
the monument do not seem to have been at once forthcoming. 
It was not, perhaps, until some years later that Leonardo, in a 
letter to the Duke (see Vasari, ii., pp. 392-394, note), reminded 
him of the project for the monument. Then, after he had 
obeyed a summons to Milan, the plan seems to have been so far 
modified, perhaps in consequence of a remonstrance on the part 
of the artist, that a pacing horse was substituted for one 
galloping, and it may have been at the same time that the 
colossal dimensions of the statue were first decided on. We 
learn from a statement of Sabbh da Castiglione that when Milan 
was taken by the French in 1499, the model sustained some 
injury ; and this informant, who, however, is not invariably trust- 
worthy, adds that Leonardo had devoted fully sixteen years to 
this work. This often-quoted passage has given ground for an 
assumption, which has no other evidence to support it, that 
Leonardo had lived in Milan ever since 1483. But I believe it 
is nearer the truth to suppose that this author’s statement alludes 
to the fact that about sixteen years must have passed since the 
competition, in which Leonardo had taken pari. In September, 
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150], Ercole I., Duke of Ferrara, wrote to his agent at Milan : 

Seeing that there exists at Milan a model of a horse, executed 
by a certain Messer Leonardo, a master very skilful in such 
matters, one which the Duke Lodovico always intended to have 
cast, we think that if tlie use were granted us of this model, it 
would be a good and desirable thing to make a casting from it.” 
Tlie reply was “ With reference to the model of the horse 
erected by Duke Lodovico, his reverend lordship (tlie Cardinal 
of Rouen, French Governor of Milan) perfectly agiees to its 
removal, as far as he is concerned. Yet, as his Majesty the 
King (Louis XII.) had himself seen the statue, his lordship dare 
not grant the duke’s request without ]}reviouslv informing llie 
king” Isrothing came of the project. Soon afterwards the 
model must have fallen into decay and b%c;o»ue lost. (Leonardo’s 
numerous preparatory studies are reproduced, with his notes 
referring to them, in “The Literary Works,” vol. ii., plates 
lxv,-lxxvi. and pp. 10-17.) 

P. 380J 

Marc Antonio della Torre taught the science of anatomy in 
the universities, first of Padua, and then of Pavia ; and at Pavia 
he and Leonardo may have worked and studied together. We 
have no clue to any exact dates, but m the year 1506 Marc 
Antonio della Torre seems to have not yet left Padua. He was 
scarcely thirty years old when he died, in 1512, and his writings 
on anatomy have not only never been published, but no manu- 
script copy of them is known to exist. Some of Leonardo’s 
writings on anatomy are reproduced in “ The Literary Works,” 
vol. u’m pp. 105-133. 

P, 381J 

The difierent portraits said to represent Leonardo da Vinci 
are very unlike each other. The drawings, showing the head in 
profile, at Windsor Castle and elsewhere, seem to bo a pupil’s 
work, executed fi’om memory. The picture in the Uffizi at 
Florence is admittedly not by Leonardo himself, but probably by 
some unknown artist of the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Here, also, the features are widely different from the original 
drawing at the Royal Library in Turin (see “The Literary 
Works,” vol. i., plate i.), from which the drawings at Venice 
and at Milan have been copied. 
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P 382* 

In “ The Literary Works,” vol. i., pp. 13-332 will be found 
the original text of Leonardo’s treatise on painting, as redis- 
covered from the various autographs still in existence. It 
differs widely from all the previous editions, and contains, among 
other hitherto unknown materials, the highly important researches 
on the proportions of the human figure. 

P. 382-1: 

In 1499 Lodovico il Moro was deprived of the Duchy of 
Milan. In the following year Leonardo is mentioned as staying 
at Venice. In 1502 Caesar Borgia commissioned him to inspect 
the fortresses of his States, but he remained in the service of 
the tyrant only for a^vgjy short time. Some notes referring to 
his journeys in Central Italy are to be found in his manuscripts. 
More valuable are the maps drawn by Leonardo at this time. 
(See “The Literary Works,” vol. li., pp. 240-240, and plates 
cxi.-cxiv.) 

P. 383* 

The liistory of the cartoon in the Diploma Gallery of the 
Eoyal Academy has been discussed by A. Marks in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, 1883. 

P. 383t 

The picture said to represent Ginevra Benci, in the Pitti 
Palace, is not by Leonardo da Vinci. 

P. 385 » 

Leonardo prepared the cartoon in the Sala del Papa of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, and worked there from the end of 
October, 1503, tiU February, 1504, and then was busied with the 
painting in the Sala del Consiglio in the Palazzo della Signoria, 
till the work was interrupted at the end of May, 150C. Some of 
his preparatory studies are still preserved. (See “ The Literary 
Works,” vol. i., pp. 338, 339, and plates lii.-lvii.) 

P. 386t 

Vasari, as is well known, describes only one scene or episode 
-of the cartoon — the battle for the standard, in the foreground of 
the composition, as it would seem ; and this only was finished as 
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a mural decoration in the Sala del Consiglio. This portion of 
the composition is familiar to all, from the disfigured copy 
engraved by Edelinck. Mariette had already very acutely 
observed that Edelinck must surely have worked fi*om a Flemish 
copy. There is in the Louvre a drawing by Uubens, which also 
represents four horsemen fighting lound a standard, and which 
agrees with Edelinck’ s engraving, hut the engraving reverses the 
drawing. An earlier Flemish drawing, such as may liave seiwod 
as the model for both Rubens and Edeh’nck, is m tlie Uffizi 
collection. This seems to he a work of the second lialf of the 
sixteenth century, a time when both the picture and tlie oiirtoon 
had already been destroyed. It is apparently the production of 
a not vciy skilled hand. Raphael Triehet du Fre.siics 10 
mentions that a small picture by Leonardo himself, of the battle 
of the standard, was then extant in the^ lliil cries ; by this he 
probably means the painting on panel which is now in the pos- 
session of Madame Timbal, in Fans, and which has lately ])een 
engraved by Haussoullier as a work by Leonardo. More pro- 
bably it is the work of some unknown Florentine painter of Ihe 
beginning of the sixteenth century. At the same time, it would 
seem to be a copy, not from Leonardo’s cartoon, but from his 
picture in the Palazzo della Sigiioria. At any rate, this little 
picture and the small Flemish drawing in Florence arc the oldest 
finished copies of this episode in the great composition of the 
“Battle of Anghiari.” An earlier but very slight Hketoli by 
Raphael of the same subject, apparently drawn in 1505, is in the 
University Galleries at Oxford. 

P. 387* 

Between the years 1506 and 1514 Leonardo was staying for 
some time at Milan, and for some time at Floroiuie, travelling 
frequently hither and thither. In September, 1514, he left Milan 
for Rome, accompanied by several of his pupils. Ills patron, 
Giuliano de’ Medici, lodged him in the Vatican. As to his occu- 
pations at Rome, see “ The Literary Works,” vol ii., pp. 407- 
410. 

P. 388* 

It is not known what has become of the pictures here de- 
scribed. 
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P. 389* 

See also “ The Literary Woiks,” vol. ii., pp. 282-286, 301-311. 
P. 390t 

Leonardo’s drawings of the anatomy of the horse are at 
Windsor Castle. (See “ The Literary Works,” vol. ii , p. 489.) 

P. 890J 

Leonardo’s numerous drawings and his writings on architecture 
are reproduced in ‘‘The Literary Works,” vol. ii., pp. 25-104, 
and plates Ixxvii.-cvi. 


P. 391t 

Beltraffio’s picture, here described as being in Bologna, is now 
in the Louvre at Pafls.* 

P. 3925^ 

Among Leonardo da Vinci’s immediate pupils at Milan, of 
whom we possess authenticated works, are to be reckoned Giovan 
Antonio Boltraffio, Marco d’Oggionno, Andrea Sala, called Sa- 
laino, i.e little Sala , Giovan Antonio Bazzi, called Sodoma at 
Siena , Cesare da Sosto , and the so-called Giampieti’ino. Among 
those indirectly influenced by him — the Milanese Ambrogio de 
Predis, Bernardino dei Conti of Pavia, Andrea Solari of SiDan, 
Bernardino Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, &c. 


GIORGIOlSrE. 

[Born 1478 — died 151 1.] 

P. 395t 

It appears from recent researches that Giorgione was the 
illegitimate son of Jacopo Barbarella, a member of a distin- 
guished Venetian family which had settled at Castelfranco, and 
of a peasant girl of Vedelago. (See Camavitto, “ La Famiglia 
tii Giorgione da Oastelfiranco,” “ Giornale Arcadico,” 1878.) 

P. 395§ 

“ It is but one of the many fables that have arisen out of 
municipal vanity, that, as Vasari records, Giorgio Barbarella 
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learned his new method of painting from the pictures of Lionardo 
da Vinci. Where, in Venice, could Giorgione have seen, in his 
time, paintings by Lionardo^ Again, some \^riters assert that 
Giovanni Bellini, in his picture of the year 1505, ])aintcd for the 
church of St Zaccaiia at Venice, modifiod Ins former manner of 
painting after the new system of Giorgione This statement 
IS directly contradicted by the great altar-piece done by 
Giovanni Bellini for the church of St Giobbe, at Venice, m the 
last decade of the fifteenth century, now in the Pinacoteca of 
Venice (No. 38). The pupil may very likely have learned from 
his master, but not the converse, and 1 think Diirei was quite 
right, when, in a letter from Venice (1506) to his triend Pirck- 
heimer, he declares Giovanni Bellini to be still the greatest 
painter in Venice. It was only m the last six years of liis 
short life, fr’om about 1505 to 1511, tha% Gfeorgioue developed 
his full, his total power. The few works that have come down 
to us (all his wall-paintings have been destroyed by the sea air) 
show such an original and higlily poetical mmd, his simple, unpre- 
judiced, and fine artist-nature speaks out of them so freshly, so 
wmningly, that whoever has once understood him can and will 
never forget him No other artist knows like him how to capti- 
vate our miud and chain our imagination for hours with such 
small means ; and yet we often do not know, in the least, what 
those figures of his really stand for. Vasan already remarked 
that it was difficult to give Giorgione’s representations an ex- 
planatory name. Giorgione was a genuine, harmless, cheerful 
nature— a lyric poet, in contrast with Titian, who was wholly 
dramatic. The latter is, no doubt, a more powerful and energetic 
mind, whilst Giorgione is, to my thinking, an artist of much finer 
gram. In his landscape backgrounds, in the charm of his out- 
lines and colouring, few have equalled and none surpassed 
Giorgione, excepting, perhaps, Titian. His love was given to 
music, beautiful women, and, above all, to his noble art. No 
one was so mdependent as he ; to the great and poworfiil of this 
world he remained indifferent, to none of them did he sacrifice, 
as, for instance, Titian did, his fi'eedom and, still less, his 
dignity. So Vasari paints him to us, and I believe the likeness 
is true to life.” (G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German 
Galleries,” pp. 158, 159.) 
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P. 396* 

It is not known wkere the original of the picture, representing 
David with the head of Goliath is to be found. Different 
galleries claim to possess it. 

P. 397* 

The works of Giorgione are extremely rare. They are 
mostly so-called cabinet pictures , it is only exceptionally that 
he seems to have undertaken church paintings. The Anonymus 
Morellianus counts no more than about a dozen of his pictures m 
all, as existing at Venice m his time, that is, between 1512 and 
1540 ; a second dozen Vasari has incidentally described, but of 
these very few can now be identified. The pictures enumerated 
in the following short list may safely be accepted as genuine 
works of the master — 1 and 2 The so-called “ Fire Ordeal,” and 
“ The Judgment of ^lomon,” in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence 
(Nos. 621 and 630), perhaps the earliest works of the master 
now in existence ; 3. The large altar-piece at Castelfranco, “ The 
enthroned Madonna, with the Saints Francis and Liberalo,” the 
artist’s masterpiece; 4. The stormy landscape with a gipsy 
woman and a soldier in Venice, in possession of Prince Gio- 
vanelli ; 5. The Madonna with the Infant Christ, seated between 
the Saints Antony and Rochus, in the Museo del Prado, Madrid, 
where it is ascribed to Pordenone , 6. The half-length figure of 
the “ Knight of St. John,” in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence 
(No. 622); 7. Daphne and Apollo in a landscape (much injured), 
in the Museum of the Seminario Yescovile at Venice; 8. The 
so-called “ Concert,” in the Louvre Gallery at Paris , 9. A land- 
scape with shepherds, in the Picture Gallery at Pesth ; 10 “ The 
Three Philosophers,” in the Belvedere G^lery at Vienna; 11. 
The sleeping Venus, in the Dresden Gallery, where it is 
ascribed to Sassoferrato Q), as being a copy after Titian. 
(See G. Morelli, ‘‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,” pp, 
151-168.) 

P. 400* 

This is one of Titian’s earliest works. The figures are busts, 
nearly life-size. 

P. 400t 

The pi(jture at Treviso, representing the dead Christ sur- 
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rounded by angels, by no means merits tbe praise bestowed on 
it by some writers, who seem to have been misled by the state- 
ment ot the Anonymus Morellianus, that Giorgione had painted 
the same subject The said picture at Treviso is the production 
of an inferior artist, perhaps of Domenico Caprioli. (See G. Fi’izzoni^ 
“Notizia d’Opere di Disegno,” Bologna, 1884, pp. 218-219.) 


ANTOOTO DA CORREGGIO. 

[Born 1494 — died 1534.] 

P. 402% 

See also the biographies by Juhus Meyer, m the now edition 
of Kagler’s ‘‘ Kunstlerlexicon,” and by J. J?. Sichter in Dohme, 
** Kunst und Kunstler.” 


P. 404^ 

Correggio owed his artistic education to the school of Ferrara- 
Bologna. According to an old tradition lie was a pupil of 
Francesco Bianchi of Ferrara, a pupil of Cosirno Tura, who 
had settled at Modena. Bianchi was very intimate with Fi’ancia 
and Lorenzo Costa, and is said to have painted in company with 
them al fresco in the Bentivoglio Palace at Bologna. We can 
then also admit as probable that the talented pu]>il from Correggio, 
having served out his apprenticeship With Bianchi in 1507 or 
1508, was sent by him to the studio of his friend Francia, to 
complete his studies. His earliest authenticated picture, a large 
altar-piece with the Madonna enthroned and lour saints in 
the Dresden Gallery was painted in 1514-15, and is signed* 
ANTON [iv]s LB ALEGEis . p.” It has many features in com- 
mon with Francia as well (e.g,, tlio head of Ht. Catherine) 
as with Costa. Surely before receiving the commission fur so 
large a picture the young aiiist must have producc<l some other 
works displaying his extraordinary gifts. Such were, for instance, 
a small Madonna picture, with saints, in the collection of Signor 
Gustavo Frizzoni, of Milan ; another Madonna picture, ascribed 
to Titian, in the Hffizi Gallery at Florence (No. 1002), and a 
Madonna picture in the Museo Municipalo at Milan. Two 
pictures, painted about the years 1513-14, ai'e in England , a 
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large altar-piece with four saints, at Bath House, London, in the 
collection of Lord Ashburton, and a charming little picture of a 
Holy Family, at Hampton Court (ITo 276). Before Correggio 
settled at Parma, he must have been artistically in communica- 
tion with Dosso and Garofalo His picture of “ A Best during 
the Flight to Egypt,” in the Tribune of the Uffizi Gallery, seems 
to warrant the hypothesis. 

P. 404t 

The hypothesis that Correggio was influenced by Mantegna 
is altogether antiquated, nor can we believe that Begarelli, the 
sculptor of Modena, had been acquainted with the painter. 

P.407^ 

The two pictu]jps^in correctly described by Vasari fl’om wliat 
Giulio Romano seems to have related to him about them, have in 
the course of time passed through many hands The Lcda is 
now in the Berlin Gallery, the Danae is in the Borgheso Gallery 
at Rome. A picture of Venus and Mars with a Cupid is m the 
National Galleiy, London. Correggio painted two more repre- 
sentations of mythological subjects, not mentioned here, although 
not inferior to them ; “ Jupiter and Antiope,” now in the Louvre, 
and “Jupiter and lo,” in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. 

P. 407§ 

The picture representing Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen 
is now at Madrid, in the Museo del Prado. 

P. 409t 

The portrait of CoiTeggio was painted by Dosso Dossi. In 
the course of last century the pictoe came lo England, and has 
since been lost sight of. 

P. 411J 

The artist-family of the Solari (areliitects and sculptors) origi- 
nally came from the '^ullage of Solaro, near Saronno, in the province 
of Milan, and was already settled at Milan in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, where Andrea most probably was bom 
about the ycai* 1460 Christopher, the sculptor and architect, 
called II Goppo, seems to have stood in something like a father’s 
place to his younger brother. For this reason the painter may 
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also have been snmamed del Goppo, Who his real instructor 
was, is not yet ascertained. In the superb modelling of his 
heads we detect the schooling he must have had, probably from 
his brother the sculptor. No Lombard painter comes so near to 
Leonardo as he, none ever turned out such a head as that in the 
“Ecce Homo” of the Poldi Gallery (Milan). In modelling 
hands, Solaiio is far behind Leonardo. A small JMadonna 
picture, m the Brera Galleiy, the earliest by A. Solano known, 
might also point to the influence of Bartolommeo Suardi, 
called Bramantino. In 1490 lie accompanied his brother CrisLo- 
foro to Venice, and there he may have painted the fine portrait 
of a “ Venetian Senator” (now in the National Gallery, London), 
about 1492-93. Tlie influence of Giambcllini, still more that 
of Antonello da Messina, is evident in tins jiaintmg, and so long 
as it remained m the Casa Gavotti at Gciioa^it actuallv passed 
for a work of Giambellim’s. The magnificently modelled "‘Ecce 
Homo” at Poldi’s may also have been painted about 1494. 
The two brothers returned from Venice to IMilan in 1493. 
About this time he appears to have been strongly influenced by 
Leonardo da Vinci. In the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan are 
two tablets dated 1499, and signed : “ Andreas Mediolanonsis,” 
therefore not painted at Milan. The picture of the Crucifixion, 
ill the Louvre, is likewise signed : “ A. Mcdiolanensis fa.,” ami 
dated 1 503. In 1505 Solario painted the porti’ait of his friend, 
John Chiustopher Longoni, No. 734 of the National Gallery, 
London. In 1507 Solano travelled from Milan to Frama', and 
worked for two years at Gaillon for the Cardinal George of 
Amboise. Before returning to Italy he seems to have spent 
some time at Flanders. In the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum there is 
a picture of his dated 1515. From that time forward we hear 
nothing of him. See G. Morelli, ‘‘Italian Masters in German 
Galleries,” pp. 64-69. 


P, 412* 

That he painted the large altar-piece for the Carthusian 
church near Pavia (now exhibited in the new saensty there), 
after 1515, is more than probable, especially as wo are told that 
the upper part of the picture was left unfinished, and that it 
was completed (perhaps only restored) by Bernardini Campi 
about 1576. 
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PIERO DI COSIMO. 

[Bom 1462 — died 1521.] 

P-412 

Tlie proper name of Pier di Cosimo was Piero dl Lorenzo di 
Piero d* Antonio. 


P. 415 

Vasari relates that Piero di Cosimo sometimes drew his 
inspiration from looking at walls covered with impurities. The 
statement may partly be exaggerated, but at the same time it 
suggests a reference to one of Leonardo da Vinci’s writings, 
headed : “ A way of developing and arousing the mind to various 
inventions.” — “ I cannot forbear to mention among thchc precepts 
a new device for study which, although it may seem but trivial 
and almost ludicrous, is nevertheless extremely useful in arousing 
the mind to various inventions. And this is, when you look at 
a wall spotted with stains, or with a mixture of stones, if you 
have to devise some scene, you may discover a resemblance to 
various landscapes, beautified with mountains, rivers, rocks, 
trees, plains, wide valleys and hills, in varied arrangement ; or 
again you may see battles and figures in actions; or strange 
faces and costumes, and an endless variety of objects, which you 
could reduce to complete and well-drawn forms. And these 
appear on such walls confusedly, like the sound of bells, in whose 
jingle you may find any name or word you choose to imagine.” 
(See J.P. Richter, “The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” 
vol. i., p. 254.) 

P. 423^ 

The INTational Gallery, London, possesses a picture by Piero 
di Cosimo, which may have been one of the series here described. 
It represents the death of Procris (ISTo. 698). A satyr kneels 
at her head, and her hound, Lelaps, is sitting at her feet. The 
background is formed by an extensive landscape with a large 
river. The types of the figures have a vague resemblance with 
those we meet in the pictures of Filippino Lippi. See the 
reproduction of the picture in J. P. Richter’s “ Italian Art ah 
the National Gallei*y,” plate viii. 
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P. 425J 

The picture of Cleopatra is to be found in the collection of 
the Due d’Aumale, at Chantilly. The Museum of the Hague 
contains the ])ortrait of Francesco da San Gallo, painted by 
Piero. (See Gustavo Frizzoni, “ L’arto 1 Uliana iiclla Galleria 
di Loudra,” Archivio Storico Italiano, 1879.) 


BRAIMAHTE. 

[Born 1444 — died 1514 ] 

The best and most complete information about this great 
architect will be found in Baron Ilemy de^Geymiiller’s publica- 
tion, “Lcs Projets primitifs pour la Basilique de Saint Pierre 
de Rome par Bramantc, Raphael Sanzio, Fra Giocondo, les 
Saugallo, &c., publi4s pour la premiere fois on fac-similc,” 
Pans, Baudry (French and German text), with numerous plates. 
Here will be found the proofs of the following facts. The 
architect’s family name was not Lazzari, but Bramante The 
surname Asdruvaldmus appears to have been derived from 
Monte Asdrualdo, which is situated near Urbiuo. 

P. 428t 

The church of the Madonna del Riscatto near Urbania, wliich 
has been supposed to have been constructed by Bramantc, does 
not recall lus style, nor can it be believed that ho should have 
constructed it, since Bramante was at the time a youth of 
fifteen years of age. The numerous other buildings in the 
Romagna, ascribed to him, are more probably by other archi- 
tects. When at Milan he executed in 1487 a model for the 
cupola of the Cathedral, and in 1491 ho was commissioned to 
snake an estimate referring to it. 

P. 429t 

ISTo authentic picture by Zenale is now to be found. The 
large altar-piece, the “ St. Martin,” behind the principal altar of 
the parish church of Treviglio, is indeed a joint work of Zenale 
and Buttinone (a copy of the original contract is preserved in 
the archives of the church), but wo cannot tell what part of the 
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work is Zenale’s and what Buttmone’s. (See G Morelli, “ Italian 
Masters in German Galleries,” pp 410-41 9.) He was born in 
143C, and died m 1526. 

P 430t 

Several buildings at hlilan aie a&ciibcd to Biamante, At the 
church ot* Sant’ Ambrogio the canons’ residence (1492) and the 
monastery (1498), at Santa Maria delle Grazie the cloisters, 
the sacristy, the cupola, and the refectory (1492) ; the church 
of Santa Mana presso San Satiro (about 1474 and 1494) ; the 
exterior and the first cloisters of the chiu-ch Santa Badegonda ; 
a portico, some windows, and other decorative work at the 
Spedale Maggiorc, and similar woik at the Arcivescovado, In 
Leonardo da Vinci^ manuscripts there is a passing note on the 
buildings of Bramante at Milan. (Sec J. P. Bichter, “ The 
Literary Works of L. da Yinci,” \ol. li., p 427, No. 1414. 

P. 437§ 

Yiews of this house, in which llapliacl lived, may be seen in 
yi. di Geymullor, “Baffacllo Saiizio studiato come architetto,” 
Milano, 1884, pp. 52 and 99. 


P. 440* 

See also “Le Lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti puhblicate per 
cura di Gaetano Milauesi,” Florence, 1875, where a more correct 
text of the letter is given. 


P.443’^ 

Yentura was bom at Pistoja in 1442, and died in 1522. 


FRA BARTOLOMMEO DI SAN MARCO. 

[Born 1475 — died 1517.] 

P. 447'«- 

The picture of the Last Judgment was executed in 1499. It 
has been transferred from the wall on canvas, and is at present 
in the Museum of the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. Com- 
pare vol. ii., pp. 449, 450. 
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P. 451* 

Fi’a Bartolommeo signed in 1504 the contract by which he 
agi'eed to paint the said picture. 

P. 452+ 

The history of the picture which went to Prance is indicated 
in the following inscnption, which was originally attached to its 
frame : “ Jacopo Huraldo (Huj'auld^^ Heduomm episcopo, 
Ludovici XU. francorum regis legato lidissimo Senatus Popu- 
lusque Plorentiiius dono dedit. Anno Mnxii.” The picture 
itself is inscribed : “ Orate pro pictore mdxi — Bartholome 
floren. or. prae.” 


... 

The description of this picture is incorrect in so far as Christ 
appears in it not as “ showering down lightnings and thunder- 
bolts,” but, on the contrary, as in the act of giving his benedic- 
tions to the people. The picture has been removed to the 
Museum in the Palazzo Pubhco. 

P. 458t 

Xow to be seen in the Museum in the Palazzo Publico of Lucca. 
P. 45St 

The picture of the Assumiition is now in the Museum of 
Naples. There is no picture by Fra Bartolommeo at the 
Berhn Museum. 


P. 459t 

Numerous drawings by Fra Bartolommeo are in the Uffizi 
Collection at Florence, and in the Louvre. 

P. 461 J 

The picture of the Abduction of Dinah is now in the Belve- 
dere G^ery at Yienna. 


P. 462* 

Nothing is known about the life and works of Oiecchino del 
Frate. Benedetto, the son of Giovanni Cianfanini, was born in 
1462, and was at an early period of his life in the studio of 
Botticelli. In later years he was a friend of Lorenzo di Credi’s. 
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He died in 1542. His works cannot be identified. Still less is 
known about Gabriele Hustici, who died in 1562. 

P. 462t 

Fra Paolino was bom in 1490. Authentic works of this master 
may still be found in the galleries of Florence, in the churches 
of Pistoja, and elsewhere. 


MAEIOTTO ALBERTINELLI. 

J[Bom '474 — died 1515.] 

P, 464t 

G, Milanesi, in his notes to the now edition of Vasari, 
published by Sansoni, points out that the reliefs of Adonis with 
the dog, and the one with the two nude figures, arc still to bo 
found in the Palazzo Riccardi, and that the relief with the boys 
carrying the thunderbolts of Jupiter is in the UlfizL 

P. 472* 

The picture of the Deposition is still to be found in the small 
Museo of the Seminario Patriarcale, near the Church Della 
Salute, at Venice. 


RAFFAELLINO DEL GARBO. 

[Born 1466 — died 1524.] 

P. 477* 

The original is now in the Munich Gallery, where it has been 
ascribed to Perugiuo, and also to Raffaellino del Garbo, to whom 
it is assigned by Vasari, probably through inadvertence. That 
Raffaellino del Garbo painted a picture with the same subject 
and the same composition as this, which is really by the hand of 
Perugino, may be inferred from a drawing by Raffaellino in the 
BritiSr Museum, although it is at presen’; not known where the 
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picture is fco be found, or whether it has ever been carried out. 
The first idea, both of this drawing by Kaffaellino del Garbo and 
of the painting by P Perugmo, must be sought m that magnifi- 
cent picture by Filippino Lippi in the Badia at Florence, a ti-ue 
marvel of Florentine art, which must also have been present to 
the mind of young Fra Bartolommeo when he represented the 
same subject in a jiicturc now in the Academy at Florence. 

A fine tondo by Baffaellino del Garbo is in the collection of Mr. 
W. Graham, London. It lepresents the Viigin with the Infant 
Ohrist, to whom an angel offers a pomegranate. Another angel 
and the infant St. John are on the other side ; landscape in the 
backgrountl. 

Another beautiful tondo, representing the Madonna with the 
Infant Christ and two angels, is in the possession of Mr. A. CaseUa, 
London. There are numerous drawmgs T5y the same master at 
the British Museum. 


P. 477^ 

This fi’esco-painting is still in existence. 


P. 480t 

Bastiano di Niccolb di Bastiano da Monte Carlo was received 
in the painters’ guild m 1518. He died in 1563. 


TOKRIGTAlSrO. 

[Bom 1472 — died 1528.] 

Pp. 483-484 

Similar opinions to those here expressed by Yasari about the 
course of instruction for young artists will be found in Leonardo 
da Yinei’s treatise on painting. See “ The Lifcerai'y Works of 
L. da Yinci,” edited by J. P. Richter, vol. i., p. 244. 

P.486 

The expeditions here mentioned, in which Torrigiano served 
as a soldier, occurred during the years 1493 and 1503. 

P. 487^ 

Torrigiano executed also at Westminster Abbey the rccum- 
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bent metal effigy of Margaret, Coimtess of Ricbmond, motber of 
Henry YII. (d. 1509), placed in tbe chapel of Henry IV. ; and 
in Chancery Lane, in the chapel inside the Rolls Buildings, the 
terra-cotta monument of Dr John Young, Master of the Rolls, 
about the year 1516. In 1519 Torrigiano was again in Florence. 
On the 18tb of June of that year Rinaldo de’ Ricasoli, consul of 
the Florentme colony at London, wu'ote to the Signoria of 
Florence complaining of tbe sculptor and Florentine citizen 
Piero Torrigiano for having acted conti’ary to bis engagements 
entered into, about two years before, to construct an altar and 
other bronze works for King Henry VIII, for payment of one 
thousand pounds sterling. It is further stated that this sum 
had already been placed in the hands of some merchant of Lucca, 
who had given se^iur^ties for the artist, and who bad to pay him 
the sum in parts dining the progress of tbe work. Two huncbed 
and fifty pounds are stated to have abcady been credited to tbe 
artist in account with Pier Francesco Bardi in London, and now 
the Signoria of Florence is invited to prevent ]jayment of the 
sum to the artist at Florence, since be had left London without 
beginning the work, “ insalutato hospite,” and without having 
received leave from the king, apparently with the intention neither 
of executing the work nor of returning to London, refiecting thus 
disgrace upon, and possibly prejudiemg the Florentine colony. 
The original of this interesting letter is in the Florentine 
archives among the “ Lettere esterne alia Signoria,” 


GIULIANO AND ANTONiO DA SAN GALLO. 

[Born 1445— died 1516.] [Born 1455— died 1534.] 
P.489 

Giuliano da San Gallo went to Rome at an early period of his 
life. There is in the library of the Palazzo Barberini a book of 
drawings from ancient monuments, begun in 1465 From the 
year 1469 until about 1472 he worked at the Palazzo di San 
Marco, the present Palazzo Venezia, in the Vatican, and in the 
Tribune of St, Peter’s. (See E Muntz, Les Ai*ts h la Cour 
des Papes,” vol. ii., pp. 40 and folk) The works ascribed to 
him at Pisa are hy other masters. 
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P. 490^ 

Documents in the Florentine Slate Archives give the names of 
other artists, omitting Giuliano, as having been engaged m the 
defence of Castellana 


P 490t 

The construction of this cloister was begun in 1492 by 
Gnilniuo, Alamaniio, and Jacopo di Giovanni Salviati; other 
architects completed it afterwards 

P. 504^ 

Reproductions of drawings by Giuliano for the church of St. 
Peter will be found in H. de Geymullei’, ‘‘ Les Projets primitifs 
pour la Ba&iliquo de St PieiTe de Rome,#Pftris, 1880. 

P 504t 

See Enrico do Geymuller, “ Raffaello Sanzio, studiato come 
architetto,” hlilauo, 1884. 


P. d06§ 

Biagi alfirms that in 1521 Antonio di San Gallo constructed 
the church of Sant’ Agostino at Cortona, after the model of San 
Lorenzo and Santo Spirito, of Florence. (“ Storia di Colle,’' 
Florence, 1859.) 


VOL. in. 

RAPHAEL SANZIO. 

[Born 1483— died 1520.] 

P. 2* 

The day on which Raphael died was a Good Friday, but 
Vasari is probably mistaken when asserting that the day of his 
birth was also a Good Friday. The inscription on Raphael’s 
tombstone, which was written by Cardinal Bembo, has certainly 
a greater claim to be accepted than Vasari’s statement, who, in 
more than one instance, appears to have been misinformed about 
Raphael. Compare helow^ p. 179. 
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P.2t 

A IStadonna by Giovanni Sanli is in tbe IvTational Gallery, 
London (No. 751), 


P. 3t 

In no way can Giovanni Sanli be considered to have influenced 
lihe art of painting as professed by his son in his earhest works. 
There is nothing in his works to foreshadow the genius of Raphael, 
hluch pains may have been bestowed upon them, but in his com- 
positions as well as in the types of his figures, we miss, above all, 
the grace and charm which with Eaphael were only natural gifts. 


^ . -P.3§ 

Two of Raphael’s very eaidiest works are in the National 
Gallery, London : the small panel picture, Dream of a Knight,” 
and the cartoon, draivn with the pen and ink, for the same 
picture. As G. Morelh has shown conclusively (“ Italian Masters 
in German Galleries”), there is nothing in these works which 
reminds one of Perugino. But if we compare them with genuine 
works by Timotco Viti, who in spite of chronological and other 
obvious mconsistencies has hitherto absurdly been called Raphael’s 
pupil, we must admit that he was really his first master. 

P.4J 

Ei’om the year 1493 to the middle of 1498, Perugino was only 
at brief and rare intervals a resident in Perugia, and Raphael 
does not seem to have gone there before the year 1500. 

P.4II 

The picture of the Coronation of Mary, as well as its prcdclla, 
is now in the Picture Gallery of the Vatican. For many years it 
had been considered a work of Perugino himself, probably because 
it had been ordered of him, and so passed out of his studio to the 
purchaser under the master’s, instead of the assistant’s name. 
The original cartoons of the predella are still in existence. The 
pen-drawing for the ** Annunciation ” is at the Louvre ; that for 
the “ Presentation ” in the Oxford Collection ; the s^ketch for the 
Adoration ” belongs to Cavalier Donmi of Perugia* 
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P. 5t 

The “Christ on the Cross,” formerly in the collection of 
Cardinal Fesch, is now in Dudley House, London. It was 
pamted about the year 1501. Gr. Morclli remarks about its 
style : — “The fine, somewhat womanly, and impressionable nature 
of young Eaphael very soon forgets his teacher Timoteo while at 
Perugia, and strives with all its might, as we see in tins interest- 
ing picture, to adapt itself to the manner of his new master. It 
is to be observed that m this picture Raphael borrowed the two 
flying angels who catch the blood of Christ in cups, as well as the 
Christ and the other figures, from Perugmo. The Christ is taken 
from Pietro’s painting in the church Della Calza , the Magdalen 
from his fresco at S. Maddalcna de’ Pazzi at Florence ; the St. 
John from his ‘ Deposizione’ at the Palazzo Pitti. The shadows 
in the picture are very black, nay, soot}« •The shape of the 
hand is modified after the Peruginian hand, the fist being 
narrower and the fingers longer than in the hand of the Dream- 
ing Knight; the eai* of 8t. Jerome is fat and round, a 
peculiarity which Raphael retained fii’om that time to the end 
of his life; the landscape in the background is thorouglily 
Peniginian : a plain with a iivcr in the middle, and hilly ground 
on both sides. Here also we find, on St. Jerome’s thigh for 
instance, those longish cross-puckers that are peculiar to Perugino 
und Pinturicchio. In short, there is in this picture of Ra 2 )haers 
hardly a feature left to remind us of Timoteo. Yet the noble, 
deep, and tender spirit of the young artist already shines so 
brilliantly out of these figmes, that in gazing at them we scarcely 
think of Pietro Perugino.” 

This is the first picture which Raphael signed with his name : 

** RAPHAEL VRBINA8 . P.” 


P. 5t 

The picture of the KSposalizio, is dated MBixit. In 1495 
Perugino had painted a similar picture for the Cathedral of 
Perugia, now at the Museum of Caen in France, This was 
imitated by Raphael with regai*d to the composition. 

P.6* 

See about this vexed question (I. Morolli, “ Italian Masters 
in German Galleries ” (pp. 328-331) : “ A journey of Raphael to 
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Siena, to Tielp Pintuncchio with his frescoes in the Librena of 
the Cathedral, is what I should think no serious inquirer will 
now maintain. It was plainly a pure invention of Sienese local 
patriotism. There is not a feature to be found in these frescoes 
that would be beyond the artistic ability of Pintuncchio ; on the 
contrary, I think the faults of the master m composition as well 
as in drawm^ show themselves more glaringly here than any- 
where else. Passavant allows that Raphael had no direct shai e in 
these frescoes, and quotes as a proof the ‘ History of Siena,’ by 
Sigismund Tizio, where there is not a word said to imply any 
co-operation of Raphael in those wall-])amtiugs Nevertheless, 
as the drawing of the Graces m marble, which were in that 
Libreria, is generally accepted as Raphael’s (this drawing is one 
of the set of ‘Raphael drawings,’ so-called, at the Venetian 
Academy), we m>^st^ conclude, says Passavant, that young 
Ra})hael stayed some time at Siena (i. 60). But we have 
already seen that even this drawing of the ‘ Two Graces ’ is by 
Pintariccluo, and not by Raphael. This, of course, does not 
exclude the possibility of Raphael having, as early as 1503, paid 
his friend and instructor a short \isit at Siena. With such 
friendly relations subsisting between the Decemvir Pintuncchio, 
then verging on fifty, and Raphael, a youth of twenty, it is a very 
natural conjecture that the young artist, from sheer desire of 
learning, would often visit the studio of the renowned Pin- 
turicehio, and pick up valuable hints from that master. The 
well-known drawing in the Oxford collection which represents 
four young men standing, three of them leaning on their lances, 
furnishes, I think, the best proof of the soundness of this 
hypothesis. In this drawing we see the same young man in 
four different postures. It is, therefore, a study from nature, a 
so-called dmwing from the model, and not a composition. Now, 
did Pinturicchio make the same studies, at the same time and 
from the same model as Raphael, which T think most probable, 
or di<l he borrow this ‘ model-drawing’ from Raphael lor one of 
his own wall-paintings in the Libreria of Siena 

“ This much is certain, that Pinturicchio, in one of his Siena 
frescoes, has brought in three of these yomig men in the middle- 
distance, with some slight alterations from the drawings for 
instance, the young wamor with the lance and short yellow 
cloak, who in Raphael’s study appears almost in profile and 
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looking to the left, turns liis face to the right in the fresco ; the 
second young man, the leader, who maiches in front of the other 
in a red cap, shows in the fi*esco the whole of his left foot 
balanced on tiptoe, while Raphael’s sheet puts him in a different 
attitude , Pinturicchio also makes him sti etch out his right arm, 
and hold a stick m his hand — details which are arranged other- 
wise in the drawing. The middle figui e in Raphael’s ^ model- 
drawing’ is wanting in the fresco. MoreoTer, the group in 
Pinturicchio is much livelier than in Raphael’s study. 

“ On the strength of these considerations I think we ma} 
be allowed to presume that young Raphael drew the same fignie 
from nature in different attitudes in the atelier of Pinturicchio, 
and very likely together with his elder friend. It would seem 
well-nigh ridiculous to suppose that an artist who liad grown 
grey in his profession, who had been (?oii^t-paintei' to Pope 
Alexander VI., would have had the compohition for hih uork in 
the Lihreria of Siena Cathedral done for him by a youth of twenty. 

Vasari, who (as Baron Rumohr has remarked, li. 330) never 
had a good word for Pinturicchio, seems to have blindly taken 
the fable forged by Sienese municipal vanity for sterling coin, 
and given it currency in his work.” 

P.6§ 

In the spring of the year 1504 Raphael visited his native 
town, Urbino. Towards the middle of October of the same year 
he came for the first time to Florence. How strongly he was 
attracted by the grace of Leonardo, may he seen not only in 
several drawings of this his first Florentine period, but quite as 
much in his likeness of Maddalena Doni, which involuntarily 
reminds one of Leonardo’s portrait of Mona Lisa del G-iocondo. 

Along with the portraits of the Doni couple (in the Palazzo 
Pitti), we may place in this period “The Madonna di Casa 
Tempi” (in the Munich Gallery), the so-called “Madonna del 
Granduca” (in the Palazzo Pitti), and the Madonna in Lord 
Cowper’s collection at Panshanger. Raphael’s first residence at 
Florence may have lasted till about the summer of 1505. He 
then returned to Perugia again, where he passed nearly a whole 
year before he went hack to Florence In this period, probably, 
are to he jilaced the following works : The fresco painting in the 
convent of S. Severo, Perugia , the so-called “ IMadonna in the 
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Meadow ” at the Belvedere, and, perhaps, the Madonna picture, 
ISfo. 147a, at the Berlin Gallery. 

In the summer of the year 1506, Eaphael appears to have 
returned to Florence, leaving unfinished his wall -painting in 
San Severe at Perugia. At Florence he painted, amongst other 
things, the beautiful so-called Madonna del Cardelhno, which 
we can still admire, in spite of the deformities that have overlaid 
it. (There is a hasty pen-and-iiik sketch of it at Oxfoid.) 
There, also, he began at a later time, the great altar*]>iece for 
the Dei family (No. 1G5 in the Palaz/a Pitti), in which the 
influence of Fra Bartolommeo della Porta is so plainly to be 
traced. Unfoitunately, Raphael left also this picture uncom- 
pleted, as pi easing business seems to have called him back to 
Perugia, By tbis time be was a master of renown, at Florence 
as well as Perugia ; ^crimissions came flowing m from aU sides, 
and he was obliged to have i*ecourse to assistants. We must 
not be astonished, therefore, if many a work that issued from 
his studio during this penod of his activity (from the end of 1506 
to the middle of 1508), docs not exhibit its Raphaelite paternity 
80 purely as his earlier works. 

P. 9t 

This picture, in which Raphael seems to have been extensively 
assisted by his pupils, is in the possession of the King of Naples, 
who keeps it deposited at the National Gallery, London. 


P. lot 

See note to p, 6§. 

P. 11^ 

The Munich * Madonna di Casa Canigiani * is so disfigured 
by bad restoration, that on first seeing it we know not what to 
think ; it is only after closely examming the details of form that 
we come to the conviction that the picture was not only com- 
posed by Raphael, but partly painted by him ; and that it 
belongs to that class of his works which he executed with the 
help of others, such as the ‘Entombment’ at the Borgheso 
Gallery, the so-called ‘Madonna di CafeaColonna’ at the Berlin 
Gallery, the ‘Madonna Nicolini’ at Lord Cowper’s, &c. Not 
only have the transparence and clearness of the colours disap- 
peared through infamous repainting, but portions of the figures 
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have been so defaced and distorted that one can no longer detect 
in it even the hand, still less the mind, of Raphad.” (See 
Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,’* p 83 ) Before 
the unfortunate cleaning and repainting of the picture, the name 
of the master, and the date, 1505, ai*e said to have been legible 
on the seam of the Virgin’s clicss 


P. 12* 

The picture was not purchased by Pope Paul V,, but the 
monks of San Francesco made him a present of it, after having 
furtively transferred it from Perugia to Rome, to the great 
annoyance of the citizens of Perugia, who in vain made remon- 
strances. 


P 15* ^ ^ 

The man standing near Raphael is a portrait, not of Penigino, 
but of Giovan Antonio Bazzi, called il Sodom a. 

P. 30t 

It is not known what has become of this picture. 

P. 35t 

It is very doubtful whether the portrait in the Munich Gallery 
said to represent Bindo Altoviti is really by the hand of Raphael. 
In its present state of alteration by heavy repaints it seems im- 
possible to pronounce an opinion about its genuineness. (See G. 
Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” pp, 84, 85 ) 

P. 

See also “ Life of Bramante,” note on p, 166 of this volume. 
P. 38* 

Raphael went beyond everyone else in his admiration for 
Diirer, We can believe Lodovico Dolce (“ Dialogue on Paint- 
ing,” p. 42), when he says that drawings, engravings, and wood- 
cuts of Durer’s hung in Raphael’s studio, and were loudly praise<l 
by him. He must have got to know them through his own 
engraver, Marc Antonio Raimondi, whom he had employed since 
the year 1510. Raimondi had already, as early as 1506, foimed 
his style by reproducing on copper almost the whole of Durer’s 
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“ Life of the Vii’gin,” and he now, under Raphael’s own eyes, 
did the same with the “ Little Passion.” Nor did Raphael him- 
self escape the influence of Durer’s genius. In his “ Bearing of 
the Cross” of 1516 — the famous “ Spasimo di Sicilia” of the 
Madiid Museum — he borrowed the whole of his composition, 
almost figure for figure, from the correspondirg woodcut in the 
“ Great Passion ” It was nothing but the unquahfied admira- 
tion which Raphael conceived for Durer, consequent on his 
becoming acquamted with the numerous specimens of the latter’s 
art, rendered accessible by means of commerce, that gave him 
the <lesire to become known m his turn to the Nuremberg 
master, and to enter into personal relations with him. That 
Durer should have taken the initiative in this interchange of 
presents is wholly improbable. It w as far more national that 
Raphael, being the^ydkinger, should have taken the first step, and 
surprised Durer with some specimens of liis drawing. Durer 
would then have felt himself highly honoured, and bound to make 
a more handsome present in return. (See M. Thausing, ‘‘ Albert 
Durer,” voL li., pp. 89-91 ) 


P. 38t 

The portrait of Raphael’s mistress, here referred to as being 
at Florence in private possession, is most probably the so-called 
“Donna Velata” of the Pitti Gallery. The features of this 
portrait remind one of the head of the Madomia in the cele- 
brated picture of “ La Madonna di San Sisto ” at Dresden. 

P. 47t 

The portrait, called La Fornarina, in the Tribuna of the 
Difizi, where it is ascribed to Raphael, is by the hand of 
Sebastiano del Piombo. The so-called Fornarina in the Palazzo 
Borghese at Rome is probably by Giulio Romano. 

P. 49** 

The cartoons are now at the South Kensington Museum. 

R50t 

The representation of the same subject in the Louvre, which 
is in a greatly damaged state, has perhaps a better claim to be 
considered the original. 
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P. GOft 

The most trustworthy acconut of his end is to be found in a 
letter written by the Venetian Marc Antonio Michel di Ser 
Vittor to Antonio di Marsilio at Venice, and dated from Home 
April 11th, 1520, five days after the great master expired. It 
seems that while superintending the frescoes in the Farnesina, a 
summons from the Pope brought him with hurried steps to tlie 
Vatican On arriving there, overheated, he was detained in a 
large hall until perspiration was checked. Seized with fever, he 
was bled, in a belief that the attack was pleurisy, and the conse- 
quence was that he died about ten o'clock on Good Fiiduy 
(April 6th, 1520) (See G Frizzoni, I^otazia d’ Ojicie di disegno, 
Bologna, 1884, pp. xxiii -x\v.) 

p ^ ^ 

Raphael’s pictures in the National Galleiy, London, are 
described and partly illustrated in J. P. Richter's “ Italian Art 
at the National Gallery,” pp. 53-56. The results of late rc- 
seai’ches about Raphael’s life are to be found in the biogi’aphics 
of the artist written by E. Muntz (French and English edition), 
H. Grimm, A. Springer, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and others. 
As to Raphael’s drawings at Oxford see J. 0. Robinson, ‘‘A 
Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo and Raf- 
faello in the University Galleries,” Oxford, 1870. 


GUGLIELMO DA MARCILLA. 

[Born 1467— died 1529.] 

In 1509 he was already at Rome, as is shown by the Pope’s 
Breve, dated October 19th of that year, authorizing the French 
friar to leave the order of Saint Dominic to become either a 
Benedictine or an Augustine friar. 

P. 68* 

In 1517 he was staying at Cortona, as appears from documents. 
P.76§ 

One of the glass windows of the Capponi Palace, representing 
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tlie Entombment of Christ, is now in the Museo Kazionale of 
Florence. 


P. 77*= 

Maestro Luca, mentioned in the following line, is Luca 
Signorelli. 

P.78 

Pastormo Pastorini of Siena, who executed pictures as well 
as glass windows, and also medals, was born about the year 
1508, and died in 1592. As to his numerous medals see A. 
Armand, “Les Medailleurs Italians des quinzieme et seizieme 
siecles,” Pans, 1879. 

Battista di Lorrenzo Borro died at Florence in 1553. 


IL CRONACA. 

[Bom 1457-~^ied 1508.] 

P.80* 

Simone di Maso d’ Antonio Pollajuolo, as the aitist is called in 
documents, had no family relation with the sculptor of that 
name. In 1493 Antonio Pollajuolo executed at Rome the 
bronze monuments here referred to. 

P. 87 

In July, 1495, Cronaca was appointed chief architect for the 
construction of the great hall at the Palazzo deUa Signoria. In 
the following year his salary was raised, but in 1497 the post 
was given to Antonio di Francesco da Sangallo, and in 1498 to 
Baccio d’ Agnolo. 

P.94 

Matteo, the brother of H Cronaca, was born in 1452, He 
is not mentioned in Florentine documents after the year 1469. 
According to Albertini (“De mirabilibus novae et veteris 
urbis Romae,’* 1510) he executed in the church of San Pietro in 
Yaticano a bas-relief representing the martyrdom of St, Paul 
and St. Peter. This is now to be seen in the Grotte Yafcicane. 
An engraving of it is in Dionisi “De Cryptis Yaticanis.” 
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DOMENICO PULIGO. 

[Born 1492 — died 1527 ] 

P. 93 

The full name of this artist is Domenico di Bartolomeo degli 
Ubaldini. 


P. 94 

The two disciples of Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo, here named, 
were Bartolomeo (or Bagio) di Zanobi Getti (not Gotti, as 
Vasari has it), who died in 1436, and Antonio, called Toto, who 
in 1419 worked in company with Torrigiani at Florence. 
Antomo d’Arcagnelo, who is mentioned in the lists of Saint 
Luke’s Guild under date of the year 1520, was also his pupil. 

P.96 

The two Madonna pictures for Messer Agnolo della Stnfa and 
for Messer Agnolo Nicolini are lost, but the one painted tor 
Messer Fihppo Spini is most probably the picture No. 145 in 
the Pitti Gallery at Florence. 

P. 98$ 

This picture had been painted m 1525. The frescoes of the 
two angels, said to have been executed by Puligo in the same 
church, are, according to Gaetano Milanesi, by Domenico 
Ghirlandajo. 

P. 99 

Vasari omits to mention that in 1525 Puligo went to Genoa 
to paint two altar-pieces. These, however, are now lost. 


ANDREA DA FIESOLE. 

[Bom 1465— died 1526.] 

P. 99* 

Francesco di Simone is mentioned in the life of Verrocchio as 
having been a pupil of this artist. 
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P. 100* 

By Michele Maini, mentioned in the followinfij passage, we 
have possibly to understand hliehele di Luca Marim, a sculptor 
of Fiesole, who was born in 1465. 

P. 100§ 

Antonio di Giorgio Marcliissi was born in 1451. In 1474 he 
was at Pesaro, in 1487 he constructed a monastery near Florence. 
In 1494 he is mentioned as being at Naples m the service of the 
King, with a salaiy of 200 ducats, and in 1498 as mspecting the 
fortresses of Calabria. In 1517 Pope Leo X. called him to 
Civita-Vecchia, and m the following year he was employed by 
the Government of Florence to inspect several fortresses in 
Tuscany. He died at Florence in 1522. 

r f 

P. 103 

Giovanni Mangone, a native from Caravaggio, was at Home 
from 1527 (if not from an earlier date), until Ids death in 1543. 
Among other works executed by him is the Palace of tlie 
Cardinal Armellini In the Uffizi collection is an architectural 
draw mg signed with his name. 

P. 103t 

Maso Boscoli, the son of Piero di Maso d’ Antonio da Settig* 
nano, was bom in 1503, and died in 1574. ISilvio Cosini was 
born at Pisa in 1493 His brother Vincenzo was also a sculptor. 
Jacopo Sansomo says in Ins testament that the two hi others 
Cosini have been engaged by him to execute his tomb at Venice. 
Silvio died at Milan about the year 1540. 

Pj). 105-106 

Silvio Cosini went to Genoa in 1532, as appears from the 
monograph by Santo Vami • “ Delle opere eseguite in Genova da 
Silvio Cosini,” Genoa, 1868. 


VINCENZO DA SAN GIMIGNANO. 

[Bora 1492-~died after 1529.] 

P. 107t 

Before going to Rome Vincenzo executed some fiescoes and 
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altar-pictures at Montalcino. Some of them are dated 1510 
and 1511. 


TIMOTEO VITI. 

[Boi'a 1469— (lied 1523.] 

P. 11 

The only thing that is credible in this narrative of Vasari is the 
“ very pleasing manner ” of young Timoteo Viti, winch was 
“ very similar to that of his compatriot the new Apelles,’’ viz., 
the style adopted some years later by Hs younger countryman, 
Raphael. Is there not convincing proof, iin^the first place, that 
Raphael’s artistic development was only very superficially known 
to Vasari; and, secondly, that he too often, as in this case, 
blinded by some prepossession, forsook the path of liistorical 
truth, to lose himself in the mazes of conjecture ^ He evidently 
assumed that Raphael must have been the master of Timoteo 
Viti, whereas chronology alone might have taught him better, 
had he paid the slightest attention to it. 

I^'early all the art-historians have very naturally followed 
Vasari, and down to the present day they regard and represent 
Timoteo as a pupil and imitator of Ra]>hael. There were, 
indeed, in the second decade of the sixteenth century two works 
of Raphael’s at Bologna, namely, the “St. Cecilia,” painted in 
1516 for the altar of S. Cecilia Daglioli at the church of St. 
Giovanni in Monte, and the pictiu’e of “ God the Father and the 
Four Evangelists,” executed for Vincenzo Hercolani, some say in 
1517, others in 1510. But Timoteo Viti, after serving his 
apprenticeship, left Bologna in 1495. How could he at that 
time have seen pictures by Raphael, a lad of twelve ? We 
know fx'om several documents that a ’warm friendship subsisted 
between Raphael and Timoteo Viti. From this tender relation 
between the two artists of Urbino Vasari draws forthwith the 
inference (see voL iii., p. 107) that Timoteo must have been the 
pupil of Raphael. 


p. nit 

The tempera-picture (now in the Brera Gallery) of “Mary 
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Enthroned, and Saints Orescentinus and Vitalis,” is, so Vasari 
informs ns, the first work that Timoteo painted after his return 
from Bologna; and, in fact, it has not only a very fresh and 
youtlifiil look, but vividly reminds us, if not of Perugino, as 
Passavant imagined, yet of Lorenzo Costa and of Francia. This 
picture may therefore be a product of the years 1496 to 1500, the 
very time when Timoteo grew intimate with the Spaecioli family, 
for whom the painting was executed, and out of whose midst he 
shortly after, in 1501, chose a wife, Girolama di Guido Spaecioli. 
The picture, as Passavant tolls ns, was for a long time considered 
a work of Raphael, until documents were found which re- 
assigned it to Tmioteo. 

,, p. 11111 

The Sant Apollonia is now in the IMunicipal Gallery of Urbino. 

Pp 112-113 

Pungileoni infoiuns us in his Elogio storico di Timoteo,” &c., 
that Timoteo Viti had married already in 1501, that he never 
left his native town between the years 1501-1510 ; further, that 
in 1513 he was chief magistiate of Urbino, and that in 1518 his 
art was in request at the ducal court of Urbino. Timoteo Viti, 
moreover, belonged to a well-to-do family at Urbino, was much 
esteemed there, and in 1518, when Raphael was doing his wall- 
paintings in the church of S. Maria della Pace, ho was close 
upon fifty, certainly not the age for a prosperous and highly- 
respected man to leave his home and family, and go to work as 
a journeyman, or even as assistant to a much younger master, at 
a wall-pauiting far from his own fireside. 

A 1]3§ 

This picture was painted in 1504. 

P. 114* 

The Magdalen was painted in 1508 for the Bolognese Lodovicn 

Amaduzzi. 


P. 115t 

Tlie true estimate of Viti’s great artistic merits, and a full 
account of his works has been given by G. Morelli, Italian 
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Masters in G-erman Galleries,” pp. 291-310, 317-319. The 
following quotation from this work appears to settle the much 
disputed question of Viti’s relation in art to Raphael: *‘In 
April of the year 1495, when Timoteo Viti came back a finished 
painter to his native town, Urbmo, he there found Raphael, at 
the age of twelve, left without a master and guide in his art, 
through the death of his father, Giovanni, the year before. 
Will anyone call it unlikely then, that young Raphael should 
have joined his countryman and semor by fifteen years and con- 
tinued under him those studies in pamting which had been 
interrupted by his father’s deaths Timoteo was a lovable, 
frank, and pure artist-nature, and had gained, as we see by 
Francia’s diary, the entire affection of his master at Bologna. 
And such being the case, is it not also probable that the mutual 
esteem and friendship which afterwards existed between young 
Raphael and Francia, was brought about through this very 
Timoteo ? 

“ Timoteo Yiti, in the next few years after his return to 
Urbino, paints a ‘ Raphaelesque ’ picture at a time when 
Raphael was hardly fifteen; and, secondly, we know that 
Raphael, after once leaving Urbino in 1500, revisited bis native 
town only two or three times (in 1504, 1506, and 1507), and 
never stayed there long. In Octtiber of the year 1504 he went 
from Urbino to Florence. Further, we know that in 1501 
Timoteo Viti married Gholama Spaccioli, and from that moment 
never left bis house and family again for any length of time ; 
fi’om which it follows that ho could not possibly have studied 
under Raphael, either at Perugia or at Florence. On all these 
grounds is it not more reasonable to assume that that touch of 
Raphael, which all connoisseurs detect in Viti’s works, especially 
in his early pictures, was a part of Timoteo’s own iudividuality ? 
Was he not also an Urbinate? As Lorenzo Lotto was Cor- 
reggesque sooner than Correggio himself, so Timoteo Viti 
breathed RaphaeHte grace and a Raphaclite delica(‘y into his 
works several years before Raphael, But it is not only the 
general conception of Timoteo’s early works that recalls 
Raphael, it is also the shape of the hands and feet, the oval 
of the face, the manner of laying on the folds that remmd us of 
his younger countryman. I cheerfully admit that to those who 
judge of Timoteo Viti by the * Enthroned Madonna’ (No. 120) 
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in the Berlin G-allery or the portrait-painting Luke in the 
Academy of Home, any exposition of this contested point, how- 
ever honest, will be the voice of one crying in the wilderness.’’ 

P. 11G§ 

Genuine drawings by the master are rare. Some of them 
are m the Oxford Galleries and in the British Museum. 


AlTDREA DEL MONTE SANSOVINO. 

[Born 1460 — died 15*29.] 

P. USX 

The capitals in the ante-room were executed by him in 1490, 
when he was thirty years of age. The architecture of the ante- 
room was the woik of II Cronaca, who finished the model of it 
in 1489. 


P. 121 

The works executed by Sansovino in the convent of San 
Marco, near Coimbra, are still in existence, although not well 
preserved 


P. 122*' 

These two statues were executed at Florence, not at Genoa, 
the artist having sought and received permission to do the work 
in his studio. 


P. 122t 

Andrea appears to have worked at the figures of Christ and 
St. John the Baptist from 1502 until 1505. 

P. 122J 

The two monuments in S. Mario del Fopolo must have been 
executed before the year 1509, since they are mentioned in 
Albertini’s book, “De Mirabilibus Urbis Romae,” which ap- 
peared in that year. Ascanio Maria Sforza died in 1501|r 
Girolamo Bazzo della Rovere in 1507. 
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BENEDETTO DA BOVEZZANO. 

[Born 1474— died 1552.] 

P. 131* 

Benedetto was born at Pistoja He is generally called Da 
Rovezzano,” because after returning to Tuscany in 1505 Ixe 
settled at Bovezzano and there invested in land the money he 
had gained by his art. In 1499 and m 1502 he was staying at 
Genoa. Soon afterwards he seems to have gone to France. 

P. 133t 

From a contemporary manuscript by Biagio de’ Milanesi we 
leaam that this sepulchiiil monument was begun m 1506, and 
nearly completed in 1513, 


P. 134^ 

The fragments of the monuments are m the IMuseo Nazionale 
at Floienee. 


P. 135 

Soon after Benedetto da Bovezzano had reached England, in 
1524, Cardinal Wolsey engaged him to construct a monument 
for him at Windsor. After the fall of the CardmaJ, Henry VIII 
ordered him to continue the work, which was to be his own 
monument. However, it was destroyed in 1646 by order of 
Parliament. The marble sarcophagus, which is the only re- 
maining portion of the work, serves now for Nelson’s tomb at 
8t Paul’s, London. 


P. 136* 

In July, 1552, be entered the monastery of VallomDro»a, 
paying 100 ducats for his board until his death. 


BAGGIO DA MONTELUPO. 

[Born 1469 — died about 1535.] 
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RAPFAELLO DA MONTELUPO. 

[Born about 1505 — died 1 566.] 

P 139* 

A few of the sculptures which originally decorated the tomb 
of Gaston de Foix are in the South Kensington Museum, The 
nick-name of Agostmo Busti was not “11 Bambaja,” but “Lo 
Zarabaja ” By him also is the monument of Lancino Curzio in 
the Museo Archeologico in the Brera at Milan. 


It appears from Michelangelo’s manuscript notes that in 
February, 1542, he committed 1o Raifaello da Montelupo the 
execution of three statues, larger than life-size, and already 
begun by him, for the said monument, to be completed within 
eighteen months for payment of 400 scudi. Jn August of the 
same year, the agent of the Duke of Urbino commissioned 
RaffaeUo to execute five statues for the same monument. See 
“ Lettere e Ricordi di Michelangelo Buonarroti,” pp. 709 and 717. 

P 143t 

Rafraello da Montelupo is the author of an autobiography of 
which a fragment has come down to us. It has been published 
by Gaye in the “ Carteggio Inedito ” (vol. iii. pp. 581 foil.), and by 
Gaetano Milanesi in Sansoni’s edition of Vasari, vol. iv,, 
pp. 551-562. 


LORENZO DI CREDI. 

[Bom 1459 — died 1537.] 

P. 144* 

In the accounts of the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, the 
artist’s name is given as follows, under date of the year 1486» 
“ Lorenzo d’ Andrea d’Oderigo Bardiicci, painter in the studio 
of Andrea del Verrocchio.” 
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P. 146 

The portrait of Verrocchio, by Lorenzo di Credi, is now in the 
Gallery of the Uffizi (No. 1163), at Morence. 

P. 147§ 

Two Madonna pictures by Lorenzo di Credi are in the 
National Gallery, London (Nos. 593 and 648). A hehograph 
reproduction of the last-named will be found in J. P. Richter, 
“ Italian Art at the National Gallery.” 

P. 14711 

Lorenzo took up his abode in Santa Maria Nuova in 1531, at 
the age of seventy-two, six years before his death. 


LORENZETTO. 

[Bom 1490— died 1541.] 

BOCCACCINO. 

[Bom 1460 — died about 1418.] 

P. 155* 

The Procession to Calvary, No. 806, at the National Gallery, 
ih an early work of Boccaccino, who probably studied for some 
time at Venice under Giovanni Bellini. The bright colouring, 
the careful execution, and the poetic landscape in the back-- 
ground, give to this rich painting a special attraction. 

P. 156 

By Girolamo, the miniature-painter, Vasari seems to mean 
the well-known illuminator Girolamo of Cremona, who during 
the years 1467 and 1475 executed sixty-one illuminations 
in the choral books, which are still preserved at the Libreria of 
Siena Cathedral. He appears to have been a pupil of Liberale 
da Verona. 
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P. 156t 

Of Luino Vasari speais again at tlie end of the life of Garofalo. 


BALDASSARE PERUZZI. 

[Born 1481 — died 1536.] 

P 158^ 

The registration of Balclatesare’s birth having been discovered 
in Sienese documents, there can no longer be a doubt that he 
a native of that town. The name of his father was not 
Antonio, but Giovanni di Salvestro di Salvadore Pernzzi, a 
weaver from Volterra, who had no relation with the noble Flo- 
rentine family of the same name. 

P. 159 ^ 

The fresco-paintings in Sant Onofrio are not by Pinturiecliio, 
but, as Cavalcaselle and Fnzzoni have shown, early works ol 
Peruzzi’s, to whom they arc rightly ascribed by Vasari, and 
who appears in these pamtings as a follower of Pinturicchio. 
(See G. Frizzoni, “Delle Pitturc di Baldassare Peruzzi,*’ an 
article which appeared m “ II Buonarroti,” 1869.) 

P. 162t 

Four extensive frescoes representing scenes of the history of 
Rome are still to be seen in a large room of the Palazzo del 
Campidoglio. They are, however, ascribed to Buonfigli. 

P. 164t 

This admirable cartoon now belongs to the National Gallery, 
London (at present not exhibited). 

P. 171 

As to Milighmo see L. N. Citadella, “ Documenti ed Blustra- 
zioni idsguardanti la storia artistica ferrarese,” Ferrara, 1868, 
p. 270 foil. Instead of Antonio del Rozzo we have to read del 
Tozzo, this being the nick-name of the Sienese painter and archi- 
tect Antommaria di Paolo Lari, who died about the year 1550. 
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P. 172 

Pernzzi’s architectural drawing, here described as being in 
bis ])Ossession, is now in the Louvre. Another drawing of his in 
the same collection is the representation of the “ Triumph of 
Ycspasianus and Titus ” (No 437). A sketch-book of his is 
jneserved in the Municipal Library of Siena. It contains 
amongst others the sketch for his beautiful fresco, not men- 
tioned by Vasari, representing the “Sibyl A\ith the Emperor 
Augustus ” in the church of La Madonna diFontegiusta, at Siena 


GIOVANNI FEANOESCO. 

• • 

[Bom about 1488 — died about 1528.]] 

P. 175t 

The paintings at LaMagliana have been removed, some to the 
Louvre at Paiis, others to the Gallery of the Campidoglio at 
Rome. They are not by Giovan Francesco, but by Lo Spagna. 

P. I77t 

There were two artists of Pistoja of the name of Lionardo, 
the one having the family name of Malatesta, the other of 
Grazia. The latter one seems to have been the pupil of 
II Fattore. 


PELLEGRINO DA MODENA. 

[His first works dated 1483— died 1523.] 

P. 178t 

Among Pellegrino’s works executed at Rome were the decora- 
tions of three cars, one representing Cheerfulness with cupids 
carrying a lady, the other representing Magnanimity with letters 
burning, tlie third Force with a tower amid flames. These had 
been ordered by Pope Leo X. for festivities given in the year 1515, 
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P. 180 * 

The latest and most comprehensive researches as to Gaudenzio 
Ferrari are given in G. Colombo, “ Vita ed Opere di Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,’’ Turin, 1881. (See also G. Morelli, “Italian Masters 
in German Galleries,” pp. 438-443.) An old tradition credits 
FeiTari vrilh a precocity of talent; having regard to this, and 
still more to certain habits that clung to him all his life, and 
which remind us of Macrino d’Alba and the Oldoni of Vercelli, 
it seems not improbable that he had already acquired the first 
rudiments of hit> art at Vercelli, before coming to Milan, not 
indeed, as Bordiga and others of his followers would have us 
behove, from the weak-minded Girolamo Giovenone, who was 
from six to eight years his junior, but more likely from Macrino 
d’Alba. At Milan, however, Gaudenzio must have visited, not 
only the studios "bf 'Bcotto and Luini, of whom Lomazzo says 
that they bad been his masters, but also that of Bramantino. 
This master’s influence on him is apparent in his four little panel 
pictures (Nos. 52, 53, 57, and 58) at the Turin Gallery, and in 
the habit (which he retained almost all his life) of throwing the 
light on his figures from below, after the manner of Bramantino. 

Gaudenzio, it is true, has not the grace of Luini, neither are 
his works so perfect in execution as those of his rival ; but take 
him for all in all, as regards inventive genius, dramatic life, and 
picturesqueness, he stands far above Luini. In his hot haste 
Ferrari often loses his balance, and becomes quaint and affected: 
many of his larger compositions, too, aro overcrowded with 
figures , hut in his best works he is inferior to very few of his 
contemporaries, and occasionally, as in some of those groups of 
men and women in the great “ Crucifixion ” at Varallo (not 
Veralla, as Vasari has it), he might challenge a comparison with 
Kaphael himself. 

The drawings of this great but not suflSlciently known and 
appreciated master are mostly executed on the method intro- 
duced into the Lombard schools by Vincenzo Foppa, that is, in 
black chalk and gypsum on blue-grounded paper ; later in life 
he sometimes used Indian-ink. His finest drawings are to be 
found in the Royal Library at Turin; the Ambrosiana also 
possesses several. 
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ANDEEA DEL SARTO. 

[Born 1486--died 1531,] 

P. 180| 

The artist’s family name was not Vannucchio, as has been 
stated ever since the time of Cmelli, who in hia “ Bellezze di 
Firenze,” published in 1677, mistook him for one “ Andrea di 
Michelagnolo Vannucchio Sarto,” whereas in contemporary 
documents, and m his own signatures his name is constantly 
given as being Andrea di Agnolo, or simply Andrea del Sarto. 
The artist’s well-known monogram, combmed of two A’s, one 
inverted, is to be explained, not as meanin| Andrea Vaimiicchi, 
but Andrea Angeli 


P, 182“^ 

There were at Florence two painters of the name of Barile — 
Andrea, born in 1468, and Giovanni, born in 1486 It is more 
likely that Andrea, the elder of the two brother artists, should 
have been Andrea del Sarto’s master than Giovanni, here named 
by the biographer. 


P 183* 

The picture of “ Bathsheba ” at the Dresden Gallery is ap- 
parently the work of Francia Bigio alone, not of Andrea del 
Sarto. 


P. 183t 

These curtains had been painted by Andrea Feltrini in 1510, 
P. 191* 

Andrea undertook to paint these two frescoes in 1511, and 
finished the one representing the “Birth of the Virgin” in 1514. 
His earlier frescoes in the same place had been executed during 
the years 1509 and 1510. 


P. 1913: 

This work, which Vasari describes as having been the last of 
the series, had already been completed in 1511. 
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P. 192|| 

Three pictures by Andrea del Sai’to representing scenes from 
the Life of Joseph are at Panshanger, in the collection of Lord 
Cowper. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle (“ History of Paint- 
ing,” vol. hi., p. 585) believe them to be by Pontormo. 

P. 194^ 

Carlo Recanati, the first husband of Lucrezia, died in Sep- 
tember, 1516 


P. 195t 

The picture in the Tribuna is dated mdxvii. 

See M, Thausiiig, “ Albiecht Diirer,” vol. ii., p. 87 (English 
edition) : “ Andrea has in fact in his grisaille frescoes on the 
walls of the cloisters of the Sealzi at Florence, representing the 
‘‘Life of St. John,” copied whole figures from Durcr’s series. 
For instance, in the “Preaching of St. John,” the Pharisee 
wrapped in the long cloak, on the right, is taken from the “ Ecce 
Homo ” of the Passion on copper ; and the woman seated with 
an infant, from the woodcut of the “Lying-in Chamber” in the 
“Life of the Yirgm.” 


Tj), 198-199 

The picture of the “ Dead Christ surrounded by Angels” is 
now in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. A beautiful old copy 
of the original is at Dudley House. 

P. 200* 

Altogether five thousand and ninety gold florms were spent 
by the municipality of Florence for the decorative works on the 
occasion of Pope Leo’s visit to Florence here described. 

P. 207t 

The fresco-paintings in the Sealzi were begun by Andrea in 
1511. In 1518, when Andrea went to Prance, the work was 
interrupted, and he only resumed it in 1522, and worked at it 
until the year 1526, when it was completed. 
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P. 209t 

The large picture of the Assumption, now in the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence, was ordered in 1526 for a church near Cortona, by 
Madonna Margherita, the widow of Rosato Passermi, and mother 
of the Cai’dmal Silvio. 


P. 221* 

The “ Madonna del Sacco ” is signed on a pillar : “ ann. pom. 

M.D.XXV.” 


P. 223t 

In June, 1519, the Abbot of San Salvi commissioned Andrea 
to paint the “Last Supper ” in that monastery for a payment of 
thirty-eight gold florins. 

P. 225f 

These cartoons had been ordered in 1525. 

P. 227* 

There is a picture, exactly like the one at Dresden, and also 
ascnbed to Andrea, at the Madrid Museum (No, 387), measur- 
only ninety-eight centimtees high by sixty-nine broad. In the 
background of that picture are seen two servants of Abraham, 
which answers to the description of Vasan (voL viii., 289), “ vi 
erano, oltrecib, ccrti servi ignudi che guardavano uu asino che 
pasceva,” i.e,, “there were, in addition, some naked servants 
guarding a grazing ass.” At that rate, we have two pictures by 
Andrea del Sarto, representing the same subject — one at Dresden, 
seven feet high by five broad, and another at Madrid, much 
smaller. Senor P. de Madrazzo, the author of the Madrid 
catalogue, states that the Madrid picture is a “ rcpeti.'ion ” of 
the one that was left in Andrea’s studio at his death, and after- 
wards bought by Filippo Strozzi and presented to the IMarquess 
del Vasto. 

G. Morelli considers the Madrid picture to be that replica in 
Bmaller size which Andrea del Sarto painted for Paolo of 
Terrarossa. (See “Italian Masters in German Galleries,” 
pp. 203, 204.) 


P. 229t 

CKimpare foregoing note. 
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P. 230t 

Bcinardo del Buda was a member of tbe Roselli family, and 
a great nephew of the well-known painter Cosimo (vol. ii, 
pp. 173-178). ‘‘II Buda ” was the nick-name of his father, who 
was also a painter. Bernardo went to Perugia after the death 
of Andrea del Sarto, and executed there numerous paintings, 
some of which aie still in existence. Ho seems to have died 
there some time after the year 1558. The payments for the 
frescoes at the Pala^izo della Signoiia, at Florence, which Vasari 
hex’o describes, were made m 1529 to Bernardo, not to Andrea 
del Sarto. 


P 233 

Numerous drrrwngs by Andrea del Sarto are in the Uffiad 
collection. 


P 234* 

Andrea del Sarto’s pupil Andiea was the son of Antonio di 
Bartolommeo, a weaver. His nick-name was “ Chiazzella,” not 
“ Sguazzella ” Fiom the year 1516 imtil 1524 he was staying 
in France, where he executed several pictures at the Castle of 
Semblan 9 ay, most of which were ruined m 1793. 

The proper name of “ II Solesmeo ” was Antonio di Giovanni 
He was also a sculptor and pupil of Jacopo Sansovino. An 
altar-piece by his hand is in the church of the Badia di San 
Fedele at Poppi. It bears the signature, “ antonivs solvsmevs 

SCVLTOE MD.XXVII.” 

The three pictures at San Spirito by Pier Francesco di 
Jacopo di Domenico (not “ di Sandro,” as Vasari has it) at the 
church of Sau Spirito are still in existence, but generally 
asenbed to Pier di Cosimo. He died in 1567. His father, 
Jacopo, was also a painter. 

As to Salviati, see vol. v., pp. 119-162. 

Jacopo di Francesco del Conte, named “ Calvi,” was bom in 
1500. He chiefly lived at Rome, and became celebrated as a 
portrait-painter. He died there about the year 1588. 

P. 234t 

Jacopo, called Jacone, died in 1540. 
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MADONN-A PROPERZIA DE’ ROSSI. 

[Bom about 1490 f* — died 1530,] 

P 239-* 

The work here deF?cribed is now m Pesaro, in the Gallery of 
the Palace Bonamini-Pepoh Another similar work of hers, 
representing figures of the Apostles and Saints, is in possession of 
Conte CamiUo Grassi, of Bologna. 

P 241 § 

Plautilla, the daughter of Pietro di Luca NeUi, was bom in 
1523, she died in 1587, and was theiefore still alive when Vasari 
wrote her life. 


P. 242t 

The picture of the Last Supper, by Plautilla Nelli, is now in 
the small refectory of Santa Maiia Novella. 


ALrONS(9 LOIMBARDO. 

[Born 1497 (lied 1537.] 

P 245t 

See also E, Ridolfi, ‘‘ Esaine critico della vita e delle opere di 
Alfonso CitadcUa, detto Alfonso Ferrareso o Lombardi,” in 
“ Archivio Storico Italiano,” terza seric, tom. xx. 

P. 247^ 

The busts of the twelve Apostles, which were executed for 
the church of San Giuseppe at Bologna, are now in the Catliedral 
of Ferrara, whereto they were transferred by Honsignore Gio- 
vanni Maria Riminaldi, to wh 3 m they had been sold in 1769 for 
ten ducats. 


Pjt). 252-253 

The exact dates of the life of Michelangelo da Siena arc not 
known. 
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Pp, 254-255 

Girolamo Santacroce, the sculptor of Naples, who is not to he 
nnstaken for the better-knowm Venetian painter of the same 
name, was bom about the year 1502, and died in 1532, as De’ 
Dommici asserts (‘"Vite degli Artefici Napoletani ”), though 
Vasaii gives the year 1537 as the date of his death 

From De Doininici, who gives many details about Giovanni 
da Nola, we learn also that this artist was born in 1473, and 
died in 1560. 


DOSSO DOSSI AND BATTISTA DOSSL 

[Born about 1479— ‘died 1542.] [Born . . . . — died 1548.] 
Pp, 256-259 

In the lives of these two artists Vasari is far from doing 
justice to their great merits. It may be that Vasari held them 
in little esteem because they had visited Rome to study Michel- 
angelo and the antique works. Possibly also Vasarfs friend 
Gcnga, who at one time appears to have competed with the 
two Dossi (see pp. 257-258), may have furnished him the mate- 
rials of this biography. Dosso Dossi was a pupil of Lorenzo 
Costa’s. He was a few years older than Garofalo, and both 
these artists appear to have stood under mutual influence 
during their long stay at Ferrara. In all his works, the best 
as well as those which were hastily executed, Dosso displays 
a peculiar, fantastic, one may even say romantic disposition* 
The colouring of his later works suggests the influence of Titian 
and Giorgione. At present there are more works of his at 
Rome, in the Palazzo Borghese, in the Palazzo Doria, &c‘., than 
at Ferrara. Out of Italy they are very seldom to be met with, 
except in the Dresden GaUery and at Hampton Court. (See 
Iwan Lermolieff, “ Die Galenen Rom^s,” in “ Zeitschrifl fur 
Bildende Kunst,” vol. x., and G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters in 
German Galleries,” pp. 114-120, and passim.) 

Pp. 255-257 

The altar-piece which Dosso executed in 1522, for the cathe- 
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dral of Ferrara, is now in the Dresden Gallery. It represents 
the Virgin with the infant Christ above clouds, and below, the 
saints Sebastian, Jerome, John the Baptist, Lawrence, and 
Pellegrino. 


P. 257* 

The ducal palace at Ferraia does not contain, in its present 
state, any genuine pictures by Do&so. 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO LIGINIO DA PORDENONE. 

[Born 1493— Died 15^.], 

P. 260’^ 

Sec as to Pellegrino da S. Daniel e, G. Morelli, “Italian 
Masters in Gciman Galleries,” pp. 18-23. — 

“ With regaid to Pellegrino da S. Danielo, I see in his picture 
at Cividale. of the year 1528, an imitator indeed, but not an 
original pupil of Palma; and we must bear in mind that Count 
Maniago celebrates this work as Pellegrino’s best. 

“As I have ventured, m opposition to our latest writers, to 
represent this painter of Friuli as a second-rate artist, I feci 
bound to support this my opinion by tangible facts. Vasari 
himself never was at Friuli, so that Pellegrino’s works were quite 
unknown to him ; with regard to them he had to trust blmdly 
his informant, the painter Giovan Battusta Grass! of Udine (see 
Tol. lii , p. 2C4). This Grass!, as was commonly the case in 
those days, looked at his countryman through the spectacles of 
municipd vanity and exclusiveness, making of an ordinary man 
a giant. He introduced Martino da Udine to Vasari as a pupd 
of Giovanni Bellini, adding that the master, astonished at the 
marvellous progress of his pupil Martino, gave him the sur- 
name of Pellegrino, that is, the rare, the extraordinary. But 
neither Morelli’s Anonymus nor Carlo Ridolfi in the following 
century take the slightest notice of this Pellegrino. Then at 
length came Abate Lanzi, and after him the Friulese Count 
Maniago, who took up again the fable of Vasari, that is to say, 
of Grassi. In later times Harzen of Hamburg, and after him 
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Passavant, contributed much to bring Pellegrino again into 
notice by attributing to bim tbe beantiftil engravings signed 

,pp, 

“ According to my own studies, and after documents kindly 
communicated by Dr Joppi of Udine, tbe biography of this 
painter would stand pretty much as follows * — Battista, the 
father of Pellegiino, was a Dalmatian, w^ho m 1468 was already 
settled at Udme as a painter; in 1470 he was living at the 
village of S. Damele, not far from Udine, where he was to have 
painted m a church In the year 1487 his sou Martino, or 
Pellegrino, acted as a witness at Udine, from which we may 
conclude that he must have been born between 1460 and 1470. 
In 1491 he is called in a public contract, Maestro Martino. By 
this contract he wa^ commissioned to paint fr’cscocs m the church 
of Yillanova (near §. Damele), of which, however, there is 
iiothmg now to be seen. In another contract of the year 1494, 
^th April, on the picture at Osopo (which is still to be soon), he 
is called Maestro Martino, dicto Pellegrino di Udme. The 
word Pellegrino in Italian means stranger, as well as pilgrim, and 
the poets call a thmg which is uncommonly beautiful and rare, 
pellegrmo. 

“Whoever contemplates the above-mentioned picture at 
Osopo will probably never guess that the word pellegrino 
could be applied to Martino da Udine in the latter sense of 
the word; he will rather share my opinion that Martino was 
called Pellegrino because he was looked upon as a stranger at 
Udme—just as Jacopo de’ Barhari was called at J^urnberg, 
Walch, that is, the stranger. He must, however, have executed 
this Osopo work several years after the contiact, for the compo- 
sition of it so strongly recalls the picture by Bartolommeo Mon- 
tagna of the year 1499 (now at the Brora Gallery in Milan), 
that we may consider it highly probable that Pellegrmo used the 
drawing of Montagna’s picture for his own, as we certainly can- 
not conceive that so great an artist as Bartolommeo Montagna 
can have borrowed the composition for one of his best works 
from an artist so much below him, especially as the superior com- 
position of the Osopo picture is in striking contrast with the 
weak execution. 

“In the year 1497-98 Pellegrino painted one part of the choir 
in the church of S. Antonio at S. Daniele, and married there the 
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same year. In his fresco paintings at the church of S. Antonio 
as well as in his picture at Osopo, PeUegnno shows himself a 
weak and as yet old-fashioned painter, who had probably had no 
other master than his father Battista. 

“ It is impossible to form any opinion on the altar-piece at the 
Cathedral of Udine, the ‘ S Joseph ’ jiainted by him m 1501, as it 
has been cntmely painted over. In the year 1504- he was at 
Ferrara, and worked for the Duke Alphonso, but seems at the same 
time to have carried on a trade in wood ; in 1505 and 1506 we 
hnd him sometimes at Udine, sometimes at S. Daniel e, and it is in 
that year tliat lie is hrst called Pellegrino da S. Daniele. In the 
autumn of 1506 he went again to Ferrara, but returned after 
some months to Udine, where he stayed the whole of the year 
1507. In the autumn months of 1508, 1509, 1510, 1511, and 
1512 he regularly visited Foirara, where heV(frked again for the 
duke. In 1513 he painted the two allegorical figures, grey in 
grey, in the Loggia of tlie town-hall of Udine, which are still 
partly to be seen there. In the year 1516 he was engaged to 
execute for S. Daiiiolo a painted wooden statue of S Margaret. 
In 1519-1520 he painted the organ wings for the cathecbal of 
Udine, and in this work one recognizes for the first time the 
inilnence which Gif)van Antonio da Pordenone must have 
exercised on him, especially in the bunchy arrangement of the 
draperies. 

“ In the years 1519-1521 Pellegi’ino painted the other part of 
the choir of S. Antonio at S. Daniele, and m this, his best work, 
he appears as an imitator, not only of Pordenone, but of Boma- 
nino, whose magnificent altar-piece, painted m 1513 for the 
church of Santa Guistina at Padua, had most likely been often 
studied by Pellegrino on his travels from Udine by way of 
Padua to Ferrara and back. In his colouring ho is Romani- 
nesqiie, in his bunchy foldings Pordenones(pie, and m some of his 
heads he recalls Titian and Palma, whose jiicturos lie must have 
seen at Oderzo or Zerman, and in the Scuola del Banlo at Padua. 
In the year 1526 Pellegrino goes, apparently for the first time, 
to Venice, there to l)uy colours for the lai’ge picture which ho had 
engaged to paint for the church of Cividale, aud it is therefore 
quite natural to suppose that during his stay at Venice he went 
to see the paintings of Palma, whose magnificent ‘Baihara’ 
must have already acquired great celebrity, and that ho took 
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that master for his model, of which anyone that looks at the 
picture at Cividale will very soon be convmcecl 

In the years 1530 and 1531 Pellegrino devoted himself almost 
exclusively to trading in wood , but we know that in spite of 
his business he continued to accept commissions for pictures as 
late as 1546-7. He died in the month of December, 1547, when 
over eighty years of age.” 


P.263t 

Sebastian© Florigcrio of Concgliano was Pellegrino’s son-in- 
law, who died young. He was the son of a certain Giacomo of 
Bologna, who had settled at Coneffhano. Unfortunately, besides 
the ingenious altar-piece in the church of S Giorgio at Udine, 
we know of only two pictures by Sebastiano Florigei lo, and those 
not important onCsj'ln the Venetian Academy. The Madonna 
picture (No. 384) with the Saints Augustme and Anne, is there 
also ascribed to Flongerio, but already Boschmi Mimerc della 
Pittura,” 1664, p. 468) designated this pictoe as a work of 
Benedetto Diana, to whom it in fact belongs. 

P.266^ 

Pordenone in his younger years, pg, in his beautiful altar- 
piece of Sussigana, and in his frescoes at the Palace-chapel of 
S Salvatore, betiays very clearly the influence of Giorgione, and 
more particularly of Titian when still Giorgionising (whose 
frescoes at Padua of the year 1510-11 Giovan Antonio seems to 
have closely studied). He was indeed a Friulese by birth, that 
is, on the motlicr’s side, but his father was a Brescian (of Corti- 
celle del Lodesano, near Cremona), and he certainly cannot have 
owed his artistic culture, as Messra. Crowe and Cavalcasclle 
arbitrarily assume, to an insignificant Gianfi’ancesco da Tolmezzo, 
but mainly to his own study of Titian’s and Giorgione’s works. 

P 268 

Pordenone’s pictures at Spilimbergo were executed in 1524. 
P.274t 

As to Amalteo see: Conte Federigo Altan di Salvarolo, 
Memorie intorno alia vita ed alle opere dcU’ insigne pittore 
Pomponio Amalteo” (vol. xlviii. in the Raccolta of Calogerk); and 
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Vincenzo Joppi, “Dociimenti mediti suUa yita ed opere del 
pittore Pomponio Amalteo di San Vito al Tagliamento,” Udine, 
1869. This artist’s last picture is in the cathedral of Porto - 
gruaro. In its signature he gives his own age as seventy-eight 
years. 

P.275 

Among the pupils of Giovanni Antonio Licinio, the bio- 
grapher omits to mention Bernardino Licmio da Pordenone, a 
distant relation of the great painter, whom he followed very 
closely in his art, and many of his pictoes, which w€fre chiefly 
portraits, are erroneously ascribed to Giovanni Antomo. The 
Hampton Court Gallery possesses two works of his. The dates 
on his pictures fall between the years 1524 and 1542. 

GIOVAmi AJSrTOOTO SOGLIANL 
[Bom 1492 — died 1544.] 

P. 278§ 

These two pictures still exist m the church of San Girolamo 
P. 281* 

Some of Sogliani’s paintings in the cathedral of Pisa were 
executed in 1528, when Perino del Vaga had returned from 
Genoa, others after the death of Andrea del Sarto (1531). 

P. 283* 

Sogliano’s pictoe of the monks at table in the refectory of 
San Marco is painted on panel. He completed it in 1534. 

GIROLAMO OF TREVISO. 

[Born 1497 ?-~diod 1544.] 

P. 2871F 

Girolamo da Treviso’s Madonna picture, formerly in the 
Boccaferri chapel in the church of San Domenico at Bolognsi 
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(see Zanotti, “ Le Pitture di Bologna,” ed. 1706, where this 
I)iotnre is described), is now in the National Gallery, London 
(No. 623). The Madonna and Child enthroned appear on the 
left under a canopy, near them are the Saints Joseph, James, 
and Paul, the last is presenting the donoi, the patron of the 
Boccaferri chapel, to the infant Christ. Behind the throne are 
some angels playing musical instruments. The picture is signed, 
lERONiMvs . TEEVistvs . p.” The head of St. Paul is ap- 
parently copied from Kaphaefs picture of ‘‘St Cecilia” in 
Bologna. lu the types of other figures, in the colouring, and in 
the landscape, we perceive the influence of Dosso Dossi and of 
Garofalo. 


P. 278'^'^ 

Peruzzi’s cai*toon^is»now, as has already been stated, in tlie 
National Gallery, London (No. 167), but it is not exhibited. In 
its place we have one of the numerous painted copies of it (No, 
218), ceitamly not the one by Girolamo da Treviso, which is 
reported to have been lost at sea. 

P. 288t 

By “ the old Cardinal” Vasari apparently means not Cristoforo 
Madruzzi, hut his predecessor, Bernardo Clesio. 


POLIDORO OF CARAVAGGIO. 
[Born end of the fifteenth century — died 1543.] 


MATURTNO OF FLORENCE. 

[Born end of the fifteenth century — died about 1528.] 

P. 294t 

Some of the numerous grisaille jiaintings on facades executed 
at Rome by Polidoro and Maturino may still be seen there. 


P.297 

Giovanni Francesco Bembo, called Vetrajo, was the brotlier 
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of Bonifacio Bembo. These two artists belonged Cre*;, , 

monese school of painting Tn X515 he executed somV^'&^cSj, 
paintings in the cathedral of Cremona 

P. 301* 

“ When Polidoro da Caravaggio came to Messina, he founded 
there a school of hardly any merits. It became extmguished 
with the death of Tonno, Polidoro’s murderer.” G-. Morelli. 


ROSSO. 

[Born 1496 — died 1541 ] 

• • 

P. 306t 

Among the Recordanze of the Convent de’ Servi, now in the 
State Archives at Florence, the followino entry is to be found 
under date of the year 1517 “ To-day, on 19th of April, the 
fathers reassembled to entrust again Giovan Battista di Jacomo, 
called ‘ II Rosso,’ with the execution of the picture, which is near 
the door of San Sobastiano, cancelling at the same time the en- 
gagements made with others, but stipulating that the said Rosso 
shall receive no payment whatever for the said painting un- 
less he behaves better than he did when executing the first 
picture,” &c. 

Pp. 311-312 

Tho chapel of the church of La Pace at Rome, which 11 
Rosso had to decorate, is the one close to the Chigi chapel. In 
1524 he received the commission to paint it. 

P. 312t 

Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio was bom at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and died in 1551 (or, according to others, in 
1570). As to his medals sec A. Armand, “ Les m^daiUours 
Italiens des quinzifeme et seizi^me sibcles,” Paris, 1879, p. 88. 

P.813 

Raffaello di Michelangelo dal CoUe (a place in the neighbour-' 
hood of Borgo), the pupil of Giulio Romano, died in 1566. 
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Pp, 313-314 

In July, 1528, the artist stayed at Cittil di Gastello, and in 
November of the same year he received the commission for the 
fresco-paintings at Arezzo, which Vasari describes here. 

Pp. 317-318 

He went to France about the year 1530. In the account- 
books of the royal palaces his name first appears under date of 
the year 1532, as ordinary pamter to the King. In 1535 ho was 
nominated director of the works in stucco and in painting in the 
large gallery of Francis I. at Fontainebleau. After the year 
1540 his name disappears from the account-books. 


BARTOLOiVIMEO DA BAGKACAVALLO. 

[Born 1484— died 1542.] 

Pp, 325-328 

G. hlorelli has thus summed up liis lesearches about Bartolom- 
meo llaineiighi : “ He was a painter of Francia’s school, who after- 
terwarcls took Dosso for his model. I very much doubt if he 
was at all influenced by Raphael, eitlier directly, like Girolamo 
Marches!, or indncctly, like Innocenzo da Imola At all events, 
I never met with a work of his in which I could trace any mental 
influence of Raphael. In his early pictures he reminds us of 
the school of Francia, much in the same way as his contempo- 
raries Giacmmo and Giulio Francia ; later on he imitates Dosso. 
The doctrine of a direct influence of Raphael on his contem- 
poraries must be received with great caution, just as the in- 
fluence of Mantegna or Perugino on theii* contemporaries is to 
be uiulerstood cum grano salts. These accepted traditions, in 
most cases, have their root in municipal vanity. This much we 
may admit with reference to many painters of the first half of 
the sixteenth centuiy, that the propagation of Raphael’s composi- 
tions by the engravings of a Marcantonio, a Marco Dcnte, a G. 
Caraglio, and others, contributed much to extend the influence 
of the great Urbinate more or less over all the provinces of 
Italy.” (‘‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,” p. 246.) 
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Pp. 328-330 

Amico Aspertini, the son of tlie painter Giovanni Antonio 
Aspertini, was boin in 1475. In 1552 he made his will, and 
seems to have died soon afterwards. Lionello and Guido, his 
brothers, were also painters, the latter having been the pupil of 
Ercole Ferrarese, as Vasari asserts in the life of this artist. In 
the chapel of Santa Cecilia at Bologna Amico Aspertini painted 
two frescoes * “ The Decapitation of the two jMartjrs Tiburgio 
and Valeiiano,” and “The Entombment of the two Saints,” 
Other works of his are in the Pmacoteca of Bologna. (See 
Gustavo Frizzoni, “ Gli affreschi di Santa Cecilia in Bologna,” 
published in “H Buonnaroto,” 1876, p. 215.) 

P. 

Girolamo Marches! of Cotignola ought t6 considered less a 
disciple of Francia than as a pupil of liis own countrymen, the 
brothers Francesco and Bernardino Zaganelli of Cotignola. Of 
this we have convincing proof m his eaily works, such as the 
“Entombment” (No. 119) in the picture-gallery at Besth, 
signed “Hieronymus Marchesys de Cotignola.” Evidently, 
then, his picture in the Berlin Gallery, of the year 1526, the 
“ Promulgation of the Rules of then- Order to the Bernardmes ” 
(No. 268), belongs to the time when this Romagnole had been at 
Rome, and received a powerful bias from the genius of Raphael. 
Nay, it is in the highest degree probable that Marchesi actually 
painted in the Loggie, that is to say, from the drawmgs and 
under the personal superintendence of Raphael. 

P. 332t 

How much Innocenzio had been influenced in his youth by 
the Florentines, and especially by Mariotto Albertinelli, is 
particularly evident from his picture (No. 216) at the Pina- 
eoteca of Bologna, the Holy Virgin receiving a great number of 
devotees under her mantle; also m the Madonna (No. 587) 
of the Lichtenstein collection of Vienna. There is one picture 
by him in the Berlin Gallery (No. 280) representing the Virgin 
and Child, with Saints. 
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FRANCIA BIGIO. 

[Bom 1482— died 1525.] 

P. 334§ 

Francia Bigio (or Franciabigio) was the son of Cristofano di 
Francesco d’ Antonio, a weaver of Milan, and died in September, 
1508. It is uncertain when he came to Florence. Francia Bigio, 
whose surname was Guidini or Giudiei, may therefore also have 
been born at Milan, smce his name has not been found in the 
baptismal registers of Florence. He had two younger brothers, 
KafFaello and AngelO;;^ The latter was also a painter. 

P. 335t 

The picture here described is most probably the well-known ‘ 
“Madonna del Fozzo” in the Tribuua of the Uffizi at Florence 
(No. 1,125), for a long time, but without any foundation what-, 
ever, officially ascribed to Raphael. 


P. 336|| 

The picture of the Annunciation is now in the Pinacoteca 
at Turin. 


P. 389t 

The National Gallery, London, possesses a portrait of a young 
man in a black habit, bearing on his. breast the cross of Malta 
(No. 1035). The letter which he is holding in his hand seems 
to bear the date 1514. The picture is signed by a monogram 
formed by the letters F, R. A. C. P., signifying “Franciscus 
Cliristophori pinxit.'’ On the parapet is an inscription in 
the language of the Province, “tar : vbha : chi : bien : bima” 
(“ slowly forgets he who loves well ”). 

P. 340 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, married in 1518. Two 
years previous Francia Bigio decorated some cars for the 
sumptuous festivities on St. John’s Day, and also the banners 
for the funeral of Gmliano de’ Medici, Duke of Nemours. 
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P. 92«' 

Perino’s fresco paintings at Santa Trinita are still in existence. 
The Anminciatioii and the Coronation of the Virgin were 
executed by Taddeo and Federigo Zuccheri, as Vasari states 
later on. 


P. 101* 

Those portions of the said fresco-painting, which were not 
completed by Perino, were executed later on by Daniello da 
Volterra, and by Pellegrino da Modena, 

p. lost 

Giovanni da Fiesole, the son of Sandro do’ Rossi, was born in 
1496. He was for some time in Spam. ♦ 

P.104 

In the original inscription we read: “Praeclarac familiac** 
before “ Magni viri ” See Merli e Belgnano, “ 11 Pala/*iso del 
Principe Boria a Fassolo in Genova,” m vol. x. of “ Atti della 
Societh Ligure di Storia Patria.” 

P 107t 

There is at Dudley House, London, a large altar-piece, 
representing the Nativity, with Shepherds adoring, St. Stephen 
in the background. It bears the signature, “ Mnxxxini. piseino 
BONACCOBsai riORifS opvs PACIEB4.T.” Tlic painting shows in 
iiome figures the strong influence which Poi’denone must have 
sxercised on the pupil of Raphael by the largo pictures ho hud 
executed at Genoa. The picture in question is most probably 
he one here described by Vasari as being in the church of 
^anta Maria de Consolatione. In the collection of Lord Norfch- 
)rook there are two pictures of the Madonna with the infant 
[)hnst, which may also be ^scribed to him. One of them is an 
mfinished work and was formerly assigned to Fra Bartolommeo. 

• P 113* 

The sculptor whom Vasari calls here Bologna, is Domenico 
h'mo, with the sm*name n Varignana, a native of Bologna. 
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DOMENICO BECCAFUMI. 

[Born 1486 — died 1551.] 

P. 124§ 

Domenico, who in documents is surnamed Mecarino, and 
sometimes Mecuccio, was the son of Giacomo di Pace, a labourer 
at the farm “ Delle Cortine ” near the castle of Montaperto. 

P. 125 

Pietro Perugino visited Siena in about 1508 or 1509. Becca- 
fiimi may have gone to Rome about the year 1510 or 1511. 

• 

P. 128§ 

It is not known what has become of the picture which Vasari 
describes here. 


P. 131 

The imperfect reading in the original text, “ Petition of . . 
(‘‘petizione di . . .”) may be corrected and supplemented in 
“ punizione dr Cassio,” z.e.^ the punishment of Cassius. In Vasari’s 
description of these fresco paintmgs there are some more 
material inaccuracies, about which Botari has a long note in his 
edition of Vasari. 


P. 131t 

Beccahimi’s frescoes in the town-hall were executed during 
the years 1529 and 1535. 


Pp, 136-137 

Beccafumi appears to have gone to Genoa about the year 
1541. 


Pp, 140-141 

The picture painted by Beccafumi at Genoa represents JasoQ, 
who in coming out from the temple encounters Medea. 

P. 142t 

The three panels which formed the predella of this altar-piece 
are now in the collection of Mr. W. Graham, London. 
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GIOYAN-NI AITTONIO LAPPOLI. 
[Born 1492— died 1552.] 


NICOOLO SOGGI 
[Born 1480 — died about 1551,] 

P. 164 

This picture is still in tbc church of Sant A<roriuno at Arezzo, 
t has been pronounced to bo one of the most nnportanfc work* 
f art in that town. 


P. 162t 

This church is at present generally called vSS. Aimunziatji. 
’he picture bears the date 1522. 

P.166 

The Assumption painted for the church of vSargiano is still in 
3 place. 


P. 168 

Domenico Ginntalodi or Giuntalocchi of Pi’ato, was box*n in 
>06, and died in 1560. 


NICOOLO, called TRTBOLO. 

[Bom 1500— died 1550.] 

P. 172^ 

The statement that Tribolo was bom in 1500 is confirmed by 
3 baptismal registers of Horence, and therefore cannot bo 
ibted. 
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P. 174* 

Giovanni, called Nanni Unghero, the son of Alesso d’ Antonio, 
was born in 1490, In his yonth he chiefly executed sculptures 
in wood. Among these are the decorations of the organ and of 
the choir in the church de’ Servi. In later years he was chiefly 
occupied as an engineer. He died in 1546. 

P. 175 

Jacopo Sansovino’s statue of the apostle St. James is now 
placed in the cathedral on one of the pilasters underneath the 
cupola. 


P. 178* 

From a letter by Barbazzo to Michelangelo, dated October, 
1525, it appears that the design for the monument was done by 
this artist. 


Vp, 183-184 

Michelangelo’s models for the statues of Earth and Heaven 
were not carried out. He replaced them afterwards by the 
well-known statues of Day and Night on the monument of 
Giuliano. 


P.205 

In May, 1540, Baccio Bandmelli was commissioned to execute 
the monument of Giovanni de’ Medici. 

P206 

The description of the preparations for the nuptials, to which 
Vasari here refers, is a very rare pamphlet published at 
Florence, by Benedetto Giunta and bearing the title : “ Appa- 
rato et feste nelle Nozze dello Illustrissimo signor Duca di 
Firenze, el della Duchessa sua Consorte, con le sue Stanze, 
Madnali, Comedia et Intermedij, in quelle recitati m.b. xxxix.” 

P.207S 

Sauti, with the surname de’ Buglioni, was bom at Florence in 
1494. For some time he was staying with Andrea ajod Giovanni 
della Robbia, In later years, when independent,, he seems to 
have been chiefly employed in works of minor importance. In 
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552 and 1553, for instance, lie executed in terra-cotta M^are 
he pavement of the Libreria di San Lorenzo with a fiieze after 
he design by Tribolo. He died in 1576 

P. 212* 

The Piroiechnia was published at Venice in 1540. Its author 
^as born at Siena in 1480, and died in 1539 

P. 214* 

Giovanbatista del Tasso was born in 1500, and died in 1555, 
1 his youth he distinguished himself chiefly by executing 
irvings in wood, and is even pronounced by Benvenuto Cellnii 
) have been the best artist of this kind. Liikc Co^iino gave 
im several commissions as an architect, bub few of them have 
sen cai'ried out. 


FJEHim DA VINCL 
[Born 1520(f)— died 1554 (?)] 

P. 227* 

An old terra-cotta reproduction of the original is to be found 
South Kensington Museum. 

P.228* 

According to Grassfs Guida di Pisa,’* published in 1850, 
3 statue of Riches was executed in 1550. 

P.228t 

This beautiful work shows the most delicate execution in 
j details. Of late it has been transferred to the Muhoo 
. zionalc. 


P. 229t 

Ct may be remembered here that Leonardo da Vinci had been 
ployed by Baldassare Turini to paint a Mailonna picture, a 
ture which at present cannot be traced. Vasari ralates in 
Life of Baccio Agnolo, that Turini engaged GiuHauo, the 
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son of Baccio, to construct a chapel with his sopulchral monu- 
ment in the cathedral of Pescia. He fiirthei’ relates m the life 
of Baccio da Montelupo that Raffacllo, the son of this artist, 
erected the sepulchral monument in the said place. Wo may 
therefore conclude that the architecture was the work of the 
a])ovo-named two artists, and that Pienno da Vinci executed 
only the figure of the deceased. 


BACCIO BANDTNELLL 
[Born 1488 — died 1560.] 

P 232t 

Viviano efi Bartolommeo di Francesco, a blacksmith from 
Gajuole, settled at Florence about the year 1450. His son 
Michelangelo, born in 1459, was the father of Baccio, the artist, 
whose surname was originally de* Brandini, and thus he signed 
his name untd the year 1530 After that date he called himself 
da’ Bandinelli, on the supposition that he was a descendant of a 
noble Sienese family bearing that very name. When he was to 
be made a cavahere ho sent Anton Francesco Doni to Siena in 
order to make out liis pedigree, with the result that one Francesco 
Bandinelli of Siena was stated to have been the artist’s great 
great grandfather, who, for some reason or other, was supposed 
to have retired to Gajuole Michelangelo, the father of Baccio, 
is also much praised by Benvenuto Cellini in his “Autobiography,” 
and also in the preface of the “ Trattato dell’ Orificeria.” 

P. 233t 

Girolamo del Biida was the father of Bernardo del Buda. 

P. 234* 

In 1503 Michelangelo, the father of Baccio, paid five hundred 
ducats for this villa near Prato to the Cardinal Francesco Piccolo- 
ndni, whose property it had been. Later on Baccio enlarged it. 
See Guasti, ‘‘La Villa Bandmelli a Pizzidimonte,” m “Opuscoli 
di Belle Arti,” Firenze, 1859 and 1874. 

Pj>, 238-239 

The engraving of which Vasari speaks here, has become known 
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by the title of Scheletn di Baccio, It is siii^ied and dated, a. v. 
1518,” 

P. 239* 

Not Lorenzo di Bicci, bnt his son Bicci di Lorenzo, executed 
the paintings here spoken of, at the Opcx’a del Duomo, Florence. 

P. 240"* 

Bandinclli received the commission for the statue of St. Peter 
in 1515. Yasari is therefore in eiTor wlien statini^ that it was 
exhibited as early as 1513. 

P. 256 

The statue of Hercules is signed on the base, “baccivs 

BAKDINELL . ELOB . EACIEBAT . MBVXXIill.” 

Bp. 257-258 

Very severe, but not altogether unfounded strictures upon 
the statue will be found In Benvenuto Celliurs “ Autobiography.” 

P. 267' 

The hase of the statue has for a long time served as the deco- 
ration of a fountain on the piazza in front of the church of San 
Lorenzo, and it was only lu 1851 tliat the statue Indonging to it 
was removed from the Palazzo Vecchio and placed on the 
base, constructed lor it. 

P. 281 

Benvenuto Cellini returned to Florence from Franco in August, 
1545. 


GIULIANO BUGIARDTISri. 

[Born 1475— died 1554.] 

P. 299t 

^Che picture by Fra Bartolommeo and Bugiardini, representing 
ilic Abduction of Dinah is now in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. 
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P. 299t 

The picture here described is now in the public gallery of 
Bologna. It bears the signature, “ jvl . flor . fac.” (meaning 
Julianas Florentinus faciebat). In the same collection is another 
picture by him representing St. John in the Desert, bearing the 
same signature. 


Pp. 229-300 

The large picture of the martyrdom of Catherine is still to be 
seen in the church of Santa Mana Novella. 

P. 300 

The portrait of Messer Francesco Guicciardini, the celebrated 
historian, is stijl to be seen in the palace of the Guiccardini 
family. It is not known what has become of the other portraits 
which Vasan describes here and on the following page. 


CKISTOFANO GHEBARDL 
[Bora 1508— died 1556.] 

P. 304* 

Raphael del CoUe died in 1566, but the date of his birth is 
not known. Some of his pictures are still to be seen in the 
churches of Borgo San Sepolcro. 

P. 318t 

The picture is signed, “ giorgio arrbtino faceva mdxxxx.” 
P. 318J 

All these paintings were destroyed in 1848. 

P. 330 

The fresco-paintings by Va&an in the Compagnia di Gesh, at 
Cortona, are still in existence. 
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JACOPO DA PUNTORMO* 

[Bom 1494 — tiled 1557.] 

With regard to chronology, this life is less connect than those 
of other Florentme contemporaiies of Vasari, about whom he 
was generally very well mformech 

Tp. 337-338 

The name of Puntormo’s relative in the Via de’ Servi was 
Maddaleiia. She died at the age of fifteen, in December, 1515, 
not in 1513, as Vasari has it. 

Pp. 340-341 

Andrea di Oosimo, of whom Vasari speaks here, is elsewhere 
called Andrea Feltrini. 


P. 343 

Not Pioio (la Vinci, the father of Leonardo da Vinci, but his 
eldest son, Ser Giuliano. Piero died in 1504, and the festivities 
here described happened in 1515. 

P. 354* 

This highly intcr(‘sting picture is now in tlic National Gallery, 
London (No. 1131). It was formerly in Hamilton Palace, where 
it was described as rcjiresenting an allegory. I’ho boy seated 
on the steps, about whom Vasari obsciTCs that ho is a portrait 
of Bronzino, seems to bo about ten years of age, and therefore 
the date of the picture can be calculated to have been about the 
year 151SJ, Bronzino having been born about 1502. A full expli- 
cation of the suhje<!t and its identilicatiou are given in “ Italian 
Art at the National Gallery,” by J. P. Richter, London, 1883, 
pp. 36-89. 


P. 356* 

The heirs of Borghcriiii sold the decorative pictures here 
spoken of in 1584 to the Grand Duke Francesco dc’ Medici for 
ninety ducats. 
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P. 367* 

It appears from a contemporary letter, published in vol. Ixxx. 
of the “ Giornale Arcadico,” that Puntormo was in 1539 at Rome, 
where he painted the portrait of Monsignore Giovanni Guidiccioni. 
There is in the Borghese Gallery at Rome a very fine portrait of 
a Cardinal (Room 11., No. 20) which is ascribed to Raphael, but, 
as Senatore Morelli has shown, this is evidently by the hand of 
Puntormo. (See Von Liitzow’s “ Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst,” 
vol. X , pp 98, 99.) Possibly this is one of the pictures here 
described. 

The portrait of the Bishop Ardinghelli must have been executed 
before the year 1547, it being the date of his death. In Decem- 
ber, 1544, he had been made a Cardmal. 

P. 372* 

The picture of Venus and Cupid, after the cartoon of Michel- 
angelo, is now in the Uflizi Gallerv at Florence. 


P.377 

The proper name of the two Flemish ai*tists is John Rost or 
Rostel and Nicholas Oarcher, of Brussels The contracts of 
their engagements at Florence bear the date of October, 1546. 
Rost died m 1564 


3IMONE MOSCA. 

[Bom 1492— died 1553.] 

P. 384 

Simone Mosca was a native of San Martino a Terenzano, a 
village near Florence. His father, Francesco di Simone, called 
Delle Pecore, was a stone-cutter. 

P. 386 

The Cesi chapel in the church of S. Maria della Pace was con^ 
structed in 1524 by Antonio da San Gallo. We may, therefore, 
assume that the date 1550 here assigned for Simone Moaca's 
work is a printer’s error, and that the real date was 1530. 
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P. 395 

Giovan Domenico’s family name was Bersuglia or Yersunha. 
He was a sculptor and architect who was chiefly engaged at 
Orvicto, and in 1565 also at Todi. Yasari calls him Mosca’s 
son-indaw, hut more probably he was his father-in-law. (See 
Campori, “ Memorie Biograficlie,” pp. 30, 31.) 

P. 397 

TLc relief rejircsenting Diana and Actieon is now in the 
Uflizi Gallery (not exhibited). It is signed. “ orvs veancisci 

MO&CKINI FLORIONTINI.” 


P 39S 

Francesco Moscliini died at Pisa in 1578. His son Simone^ 
who was also a sculptor, died at Parma in 1^10, A learned 
treatise about these two artists has been published by Ainadco 
Ronehini in vol. viii. of “ Atti o Memone delk* UU Depnta^iioni 
di storia patria per le proviiKue Modenesi c Farmensi.” Addi- 
tional information about Himone Mosca will be found in Gaye, 
Cartcggio luodito,” vol. iii. 


GIROBAMO OENGA. 
[Bom 1476— died 1551.] 


BARI’OLOMMEO GENGA. 
[Bom 1518— died 1558.] 


GIOYAN BATTISTA SAN MARINO. 

[Born 1506— died 1554.] 

P. 399t 

The two fresco paintings whi<‘h have been transferred from the 
Botrucci palace to the Picture Gallery o( Siena, arc by Genga, 
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They represeat scenes of Koman history. Another fresco paint- 
ing from the same palace, also transferred on canvas, is now in 
the National Gallery, London (No. 910), It represents the 
Triumph of Chastity, and is signed with the forged inscription, 
nvcAS coEiTivs.” It is evidently a weak and much damaged 
production by Genga, who seems here to have worked under the 
influence of Signorelli’s grand fresco paintings in the Duomo of 
Orvieto. 


P. 409 

Baldassare Lancia, the son of Marino Lanci, was bom in 1510. 
In 1562 (not in 1558, as Vasaiu relates on page 413), he went to 
Malta to execute the fortifications of the island and to make the 
plans for the new town La Valletta. 

P. 417 

The treatise on fortifications by Giovan Battista San Marino 
has the title * “ Nuova inventione di fabricare fortezze di varie 
forme ecc. di Giovan Batista Belici (Bellucci) ” It was published 
in 1598 at Venice, by Tommaso Bogliom. The edition is a very 
incorrect one. 


MICHELE SAN MICHELE. 

[Born 1484^ — died 1559.] 

P. 419* 

In 1509, San Michele came for the first time to Orvieto, and 
was appointed the superintendent of the Cathedral in November 
of that year with annual payment of hundred florins. After the 
year 1528, he seems to have given up that office, 

P.421* 

Vasari enumerates four forts at Verona as works of San 
Michele, but the fort Della Maddalena was not among these, nor 
does San Michele seem to have been the inventor of angular 
bastions. They appear for the first time among the drawings of 
Mariano Taccola of Siena (bom 1381, died 1458), in his work 
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De Machinis (Codex JMarcianns). Ou the same principle a 
bastion was constructed at Rome by Pope Oalixtus III, soon after 
the fall of Constantinople, as may be seen on the reverse of a 
medal of that Pope* 

P.423 

Some of the wriiin^rs ot San Michele have of late been pub- 
lished. His Hiscorso circa il fbrtificar la cittd di Udine e altri 
luoghi della patria del Friuli diretto al do^^e Pietro Lando nel 
1573,” appeared in the Archivio Rtorico Italiauo,” nuovasene, 
tomo xiv., parte ii., p. 2(5. Some of his letters were published 
at Verona in 1874, by Antonio Bertoldi. See also Bocumenti 
tratti daU’ Ai’chivio generale di Venezia mtorno ai servizi di 
San Micheli,” edited by the same (Venice, 1874J. Other writings 
of his have appeared in the “ Oiornale Veneto,** voL iii., parte 
prima, p. 26, and vol. iii., p. 362. 

P. 428* 

The gate of the Palio oriN)rta Stuppa was constructed between 
the years 1524 and 1557. 

P. 437§ 

In this very beautiful palace the Corte d’ Apollo is now 
established. 

P. 445* 

Domenico del Rhjcio is better known by his byname Brusa- 
Borci. He was born in 1494, and died in 1567. 

P. 446* 

The dated works of Bernardino India fall between the years 
1568 and 1584, 

P. 447J 

Battista Farinati, called Zolottj, was born in 1 532, and died in 
1592. lie was, as Vasari says, the pupil of his uncle Paolo 
Farinato (see p. 451), 

P. 448* 

Paolo Veronese was bom at Verona in 1528, In 1548 he was 
staying for some time at Mantua, from 1551 until 1553 in the 
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province of Treviso, and since 1551 at Venice. From 1566 
until 1567, he was again at Treviso, and in 1572 at Vicenza. 
He died in 1588. 


P. 448 II 

The Supper of Simon is now in the Turm Gallery. 

P. 450J 

It is, as is well known, one of the finest pictures in the Louvre 
Gallery at Paris. 

P. 451 1 

Paolo Farinato died in 1606. 

GIOVANN ANTONIO BAZZI, called SODOMA. 

[Born 1477~-died 1549.] 

The family name of the artist has for a long time been said to 
be Razzi. This error seems to have arisen from a doubtful read- 
ing of a document, but it is now proved to have been Bazzi. 
{Sec Meyer’s Kiinstlerlexicon,” vol. in., p. 178, foil.) It will 
be seen that neither of these names occurs in Vasari, who simply 
calls the artist by his byname, il Soddoma. It is also to be observed 
that the biographer does not treat him fairly, and that the de- 
scription of his life and works is very incomplete. His informant 
was most probably Beccafumi, the rival of Sodoma. 

P. 453^ 

Sodoma was bom at the town of Vercelli in Piedmont, where 
he studied painting under Martino Spanzotti. Between the years 
1498 and 1501 he was at Milan. It is not known whether he 
was a pupil of Leonardo’s da Vinci, but so much is certain that 
his works betray a marked influence of this master on his style. 
About the year 1501 he went to Siena. 

P.458 

The magnificently decorated ceiling of the so-called Camera 
deUa Segnatura in the VaticaB^was thought so perfect by Raphael, 
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that he not only left it as it was, but testified his esteem for 
Socloma by introducing his portrait (by the side of his own, and 
that of his literary adviser. Count Castigbone) in the “ Scuola d’ 
Atenc.” He is here represented as wearing a white garment and 
white cap. This figure has hitherto been misintei’preted as re- 
presenting Perugino. Sodomo seems to have visited Pome on 
two occasions. For the first time in 1508, after the completion 
of the frescoes at Montoliveto, when he executed the paintings in 
the Vatican, and the second time in 1513, when Agostino Cliigi 
engaged him to decorate the Villa Famesina. 


P. 460*^ 

The ]>icture of Lnerezia at Hanover cannot for several reasons 
be identified with Sodoma’s Lucrezia, which "^asari hero de- 
scribes. It is, as G. Frizzoni has shown in a learned treatise on 
the master (“ ITnova Antologia,” 1871), by the hand of Pcnizzi. 
Wo Icani from a letter which Sodoma had wntton to Francesco 
Gonzaga, Marquess of Mantua, iu May, 1518, that the Lucrezia 
had originally been painted for this prince, and that Giuliano de’ 
Medici, who saw the inctimo at Florence, expressed a wish to 
acquire it. Possibly Pope Leo received it fi*om his brother 
Giuliano, and not directly from Sodoma. It is not known wliere 
the picture is at present to be found. 

P. 4G9^ 

This picture was painted in 1542. Jt is now in the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Pisa. 


Pj). 469-470 

The statements about Sodoiria’s matrimonial life are no doubt 
exaggerated. He had two children by his wife Beatrice, the 
daughter of an innkeeper, a son, Apellc, and a daughter, Faustina, 
who became the wife of Piccio, the painter and architect (see 
p. 470), who died in 1571. It appears from oc<‘asional references 
to Sodoma’s wife, that she was with him in 1531, and also in 1541. 

P. 470t 

Giomo, or Girolamo, Magagni was born in 1507, and died in 
1561. 
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BASTIANO, caUed AMSTOTILE DI SAN aALLO. 

[Born U81~diecl 1551.] 

P. 472 

Giovan Francesco, the brother of Bastiano da San Gallo, was 
born in 1484. In 1513 he is mentioned as staying at Rome, 
holding the office of supccintendent of the building of St. Peter. 
In 1519 he had to construct, with Giuliano Leno, the extensive 
stables of the castle of Palo between Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
and in 1527 he was appointed military engineer of the Florentine 
Republic. He died in 1530. 

P. 473^ 

See Enrico di Gcymuller, “ Raffaelo Sanzio studiato come archi- 
tetto,” Milano, 1884, pp. 54-57. 

P. 474 

The comedy of the Mandragola was written by MacchiaveUi. 

P. 487^ 

The proper name of Jacone was Jacopo di Giovanni di Francesco. 


Pp. 491-492 

Francesco d’ Ubertino, called Bacchiacca, was bom at Florence 
in 1494. In his early youth he had studied under Pietro Peru- 
gino, but his works recall more particularly the style of Andrea 
del Sarto. One of his finest pictures, representing Moses striking 
the Rock, is in the Palazzo Giovanelli at Venice, where it was fbr 
a long time ascribed to Durer. The artist seems to have stayed 
at Rome during the years 1520 and 1530, where he was on intimate 
terms with Giulio Romano, Francesco Penni, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, who mentions him in his autobiography. See J. Lermolieffi, 
“ Die Galerien Rom’s,” ‘^Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kunst,” vol. ix., 
pp. 77-80. 
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BENVENUTO GAROFALO. 
[Born 1481~-djed 1559.] 


GIROLAMO DA CARPI. 

[Born 1501 — died 1556.] 

J\ 495 X 

Domenico Panetti v as bom at Ferrara between the years 1450 
and 1460, and died there in 1511 or 1512. A large picture by 
this master, whose woi^ks are very rarely to ])C found except at 
Ferrara, is in the Berlin Museum ; it represents a Pietu, 

— N P. 495|| 

Altobello Meloni was a pupil of Romanino There is a large 
picture by him m the National Gallery, London, representing 
Chrisc and the Disciples going to Eminaiis. It was formerly in 
the chiu’ch of San Bai'tolonimeo at Cremona. 

P. 496^ 

That Garofalo went to Rome m 1499 (not 1500) is proved by 
a curious letter, written at the time by Boccaccino to Garofalo’s 
father, complaining of his son’s bad behaviour and sudden (lf‘- 
parture. (See Pungileoni, “ Klogio Storico di RalFacllo Sanzio,” 
p. 289, and Gaye, “ Carteggio,” i., 344. 

P. 496t 

Baldini scorns to be a clerical error Ibi* Busini, an artist whoso 
surname was Sollazzino, and who died in 1508. The following 
statements about Garofalo’s inovemeuts arc somewhat confused. 
He went to Mantua, not before, but one year after the death of 
his father, which occurred in 1501. 

P. 497* 

Garofalo wont to Rome for the second time about the year 
1513, not in 1505. 
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P. 497t 

It is, perhaps, more correct to say that Garofalo’s maimer de- 
generated when he came under the influence of Eaphael than 
that it improved, as Yasari would have it. (See J. Lermohef^ 
“ Die Galerien Horn’s,’’ “ ZeitschriH fiir bildende Kunst,” vol. x., 
pp. 210, 211, 264-269.) 


P. 498 

The Palazzo Costabili, which at present belongs to Count 
Scrofa, contains fresco paintings by Garofalo, representing alle- 
gorical and mythological scenes. The picture of the Adoration 
of the Magi, which was painted for the monastery of San Ber- 
toldo, as Vasan says, is perhaps one of the two large representa- 
tions of this sujflect in the Pinacoteca of Perrara. One of them 
is dated 1537, the other 1549. 

P. 498t 

The picture of the Macloima and Saints in the church of Santo 
Spirito is now m the Pinacoteca of Ferrara. It bears the date 
1514. The other, lepresentmg the Nativity, came into possession 
of Professor Vincenzo Camuccini. 

P. 499* 

The pictures by Garofalo painted for the church of San Fran- 
cesco are now in the Pinacoteca of Ferrara. The Resurrection 
of Lazarus is signed and dated, “sENvEaNv , GAnoEAno , r . 1582,” 
and the Slaughter of the Innocents bears the date 1518. 

P. 499|: 

The two pictures painted for the church of San Domenico are 
' now in the Pinacoteca of Ferrara. The former is signed and 
dated ** benvjbgitv de gaeofaloe 1536.” 

P.500 

The picture painted for the Frati Ingesuati is now in the 
Dresden Galleiy. 


P. 500§ 

The original is now in the Palazzo Chigi at Rome. 
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P. 502^ 

A full account of Garofalo’s pictures at Dresden is given hy 
O. Morelli, “Italian Masters in German Galleries,” pp. 14-120 

P 504t 

“ Girolamo da Carpi, or as he signs himself^ Hieronymus cle 
Carpis (Carpi would therefore be the family-name), was born 
about 1501, and died in 1556. His father Tommaao was a 
painter, and as such we find him in the service of Lucrczia 
Borgia, in the year 1507, Hieronymus, in 1538, married Cata- 
rina Amatori at Ferrara. Cittadella tells us that he not only 
worked with Garofalo, as for instance, in 1535, at the Palace of 
Coppara,but also with and under Dosso. As assistant to Dosso, 
he painted, amom^st other things, several rooms in> tlie ‘ Belve- 
dere,’ a count] y seat on a small island near Fcmira. Tlie rudi- 
ments of painting he would most likely have learnt from his 
father. Vasari tells us that he studied afterwards under Garo- 
falo, To judge by his authentic picture of the year 1530 in the 
chufeh of San Martino at Bologna, he must also ha\e been 
strongly influenced by Dosso, for that painting proves him at 
least as much an imitator of Dosso as of Garofalo. Later on, 
between 1540 and 1550, he copied several of Correggio’s paint- 
ings, and brought some of them to Rome, in 1550, where he 
showed them to Vasari.” — 0. Morelli, “Italian Masters in 
German Galleries,” p. 120. 

P. 510 

The fresco paintings in the Palazzo Copjiara have ])ocu de- 
stroyed. They have been described by Baruffaldi. 

P. 511 

The picture by CoiTeggio representing “Our Ln<ly who is 
putting a little tunic or camicia on the Infant Christ,’* is now in 
the National Gallery, London. 

p. 5nt 

The original of Parmigiano’s Cupid preparing his Bow, is 
now in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. 

P. 513 

The great fire in the castle of Ferrara happened in 1554, on 
the 1st of Februaiy, 
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P. 513t 

Galasso, called I’Al^liisi, the architect of the covered portico 
of the castle of Ferrara, died in 1573. 

P. 515 

The works here described as being in the church of San 
Domenico have disappeared. 

P. 516f 

The proper name of this artist is Henry Pallidani, of Malines. 
The picture here described is still at Perugia, in the church of 
San Francesco, as is also the glass viindow m the chapel of San 
Bernardino. 

P. 517* 

Tiraboschi Inserts that these two pictures were not the works 
of Ingoni, but by the hand of Domenico Carnevali and Giuseppe 
Bomani. There are, however, two other works by Ingoni in 
the same church of San Piero, one representmg Christ in the 
Garden, and the other the Transfiguration. (See “ Hotizie degli 
Artefia Modenesi.”) 

P. 519* 

Anselmi was born at Lucca in 1491, and died about the year 
1554. He was a pupil of Sodoma when at Siena. Most of his 
works are at Parma, where he had adopted the manner of 
Correggio. A Madonna picture by him is in the Louvre. 

P. 520* 

Giovanni Battista di Egidio Bertani was a painter, sculptor, 
and architect. He was born at Mantua m 1516, and died 
in 1576. 

P. 521 J 

This work has the title “ Oli oscuri e difficili passi dell’ opeia 
di Vitruvio.” It was pubhshed at Muiitua in 1558. 

P. 521 II 

Ippolito Costa, the son of Lorenzo Costa, the well-known 
painter of Ferrara, was born in 1501, and died in 1561. 

P. 523{ 

Lattanzio Gambai’O was born in 1530, and died about the 
year 1574. 
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P. 525 

Camillo Boccaccino ms born m 1515, and died in 1546. Ilis 
paintingb in San Sigismondo aie still in CMKieneo. 

P. 527t 

About the different artists 'witli the name of Campi, see Guido 
Sommi Picenai'di, “ Giornale Araldico-Gcuealogico/’ Pisa, 1879, 
No. 4. 

P. 528^ 

Giiilio Campi’s pictures in the (*hoir of Sant’ Agata at Cicnionsi 
recall the manner ol’ Poidenone. Tliey are signed “Julius 
Campus faeiebat 1536.” 

P. 530 

Sofonisba, when going to Spam in 1559, was ajjL‘ompanied by 
two ladies, two gentlemen, and her two servants. The King of 
Spain, whose portrait she jiaintcd, gave* lior a y(‘arly iiension of 
200 soudi. She married there Don Falirizio di Mom‘ada, a 
Si<*ilian cavaliere, and, after his early death, tlie cavaliere Orazio 
Lomclli, of (jrenoa. 

P. 532t 

Gcremia, whoso full name is Cristofano di Goremia, is men- 
tioned in Filarote’s iiianuseripb, ** Trattato d’Architetlura,” of 
which Vasari has made extensive use. lie had a great reputa- 
tion for his works in bronze. Jn 1468 he was emjiloyotl by Pojie 
Paul ir. in the restoration of the anticpie eqmislrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius. Two medals are known to have been executed 
by him. (See E. Muntz, “Les Arts a la Hour (h*s J^ijies,” 
vol. ii., p. 93, where a reproduction of his modal of the Emperor 
Augustus is to be found.) 

P. 533. 

About Romanino and Moretto, see Penaroli, “Dizionario degli 
Artisti Bresciani,” Brescia, 1877; Fonaroli, “ AI(‘ssandro Bonvi- 
cino Soprannominato il Moretto,” Brescia, 1875; and (?iist. 
Frizzoni, “ Alessandro Bonvicino detto il Moretto,” “ Giomale 
d^Erudizione Artistica,” vol. xv., fasc. vi., 1875. 

P. 533t 

“Romanino was born at Brescia, not at Romano. II is 
ancestors came from Romano, a small town close t.othe Bvescian 
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frontier, but witbin tbe territory of Bergamo. His grandfather 
Luchino already bore the surname of Romanino, In a docu- 
ment of the year 1517, communicated by Grasselli (Abecedario), 
we read : * Magistro Hieronimo de Romani, filio che fu de maistro 
Romano da Brexa.’ So that Romanino’s father was a painter 
too, and probably the first instructor of his sons, for G-irolamo 
had two brothers, Antonio and Alessandro (born 1490), who 
were also painters, and probably his assistants. Stefano Rizzi, 
whom the local writers name as the teacher of Romanmo, is 
quite an unknown master. But I have grounds for throwing out 
the conjecture that Romanino must have been influenced in his 
youth more by Vincenzo Civerchio than by Ferramola, In the 
years 1509 to 1513 he appears to have lived and laboured partly 
at Padua, and partly also at Venice: here he took Giorgione for 
his model, an^ then it was that he acquired his brilliant golden 
colouring. In 1514 Romanino was back at Brescia , his grandest 
work, the great altar-piece m the church S. Francesco, if I am 
not mistaken, dates from that year. The beautiful frame that 
encloses this great picture, which was made by Stefano Lambert! 
of Brescia, in 1502, has induced several German writers to 
believe that the picture itself was of the same date. Romanino’s 
best period is that between the years 1510 and 1520 ; it was 
during that time that he painted, amongst others, his pictures 
for S Giustina at Padua (now in the Town Gallery there), and 
for S Francesco, S. Maria in Calchera, and S. Giovanni Evan- 
gelista, all at Brescia ; and to the same period belongs the fine 
Giorgionesque Portrait of a Cavalier, formerly at Countess 
Fenaroli’s house, where it was ascribed to Titian. 

“In Romanino’s large pictures for S. Giustina and S. Fran- 
cesco, we already find that harmony of colours which became 
characteristic of the Brescian school. Moretto, from 1521 on- 
wards, only de\ eloped, and perhaps refined it. Romanino in 
his later years became careless, and sometimes slovenly, of which 
it would not be difficult to find specimens. He, like Moretto, 
was little known outside the district of Brescia. Few can have 
surpassed him as a fresco-painter, of which his wall-paintings in 
the Val Camonica, at Cremona, at Trent (the Castle), and at 
Brescia, furnish proof. Amateurs now and then confound him 
with Moretto.’' — G. Morelli, “Italian Masters in German Gal- 
leries,” pp, 403-407. 
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P. 533§ 

“ Moretto was born at Brescia in 1498, and died there at the 
end of the year 1555 (Fenaroli, ‘ Diz. d. art. Bresc.,’ 35 and 57). 
The last date on his works is 1554 ; it is on the great altar- 
piece, the ‘ Lamentation over Christ,’ belonging to Signor Friz- 
*oui-Salis, of Bergamo. 

“ I Lave no wish to dispute that Moretto, when twentv-fjur 
years old, may have studied and learned a good deal from Titian’s 
polyptych of the ‘ Resurection,’ painted in 1522 for the church 
of S. Nazzaro e Celso, at Brescia ; but that he ever tried in his 
best period to imitate the Cadorian, as Messrs Crowe and Caval- 
caselle will have it, I really cannot see. Examine his works of 
tlie year 1521, m S. Giovanni Evangelista at Brescia, his male 
portrait of 1526 (now at the National Gallery, London), his “ St. 
Margaret ” of 1530 in S. Fi'ancesco at Brescia; Another picture 
of 1540 in S. Giorgio at Verona; and you will grant, I hope, that 
in these works no one can seriously find a trace of Titian’s in- 
fluence on Moretto, and still lo.ss of any <lircct influence of Palma 
Vocchio on the art of this thoroughly original Brescian. l’hi.s, 
again, is one of those purely imaginary assumptions that find their 
sole origin in the everlasting system of ‘‘ influences ’’ of the famed 
historians. Why, the forms of the Brescian, always elegant, are 
utterly different from tlie fonns of the Bergamose ; and tlnm the 
deep golden tints of the latter arc in &ti iking contrast with the 
delicate silver tones in Moretto’s paintings. Ilis harmonies of 
colour are as original as they are graceful — they ilelight the 
^e. 

“ Moretto, in eonti ast to his I’ival Ivonianiiio, is hardly ever 
negligent in his works : pictures intended ibr village churches 
are painted as lovingly and <iarefully as those for the town. 
Moretto may be said to have worked almost exclusively for his 
native town and the province of Brescia, and it is there that 
nearly the whole work of his life is still to be found. He was, 
therefore, little known beyond the frontiers of the Brescian dis- 
trict. The Anonymus Morellianus lias not drojipod a syllable about 
him, a certain proof that Moretto was then held in no sort of re- 
pute at Venice. His fame, like that of his pupil, G. B. Moroni, 
dates only from about half a century ago. , . . The best works 
of Moretto are to be found in tlic clinrcbes of Brescia (S, Nazzaro, 
S. Clemente, choir of S. Giovanni Evangelista, S. Eufemia), and 
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out of Italy, in the Belvedere at Vienna.” — G. Morelli, “ Italian 
Masters in German Galleries,” pp. 400-403,” 

P. 5S5^ 

Gian Girolamo Savoldo was of the same ago as Romanino, and 
perhaps Lis fellow-pupil. He visited Florence in 1508, and we 
find him enrolled as master m the Painters’ guild there (Hierony* 
inns de Savoldis de Brixia) , his stay, however, cannot have been 
of long duration, as none of his works known to us betray tlie 
slightest Florentine influence. Later on, he settled at Venice, 
and there he studied the works of Giovaimi Bellino (S. Giovan 
Crisostomo, of the year 1513) and Titian. The most important 
work of this rathei rare master is in the Brera Gallery at Milan. 
The Hampton Court Gal Iciy possesses also two pictures by 1 is 
hand. ® 

P. 5.35t 

A rejilica of his “Venetian Lady,” avS she is staled in the 
Berlin Catalogue (No. 307), or “ St Magdalen,” ns she used to be 
called, was a short time ago still m the house of Count Fenaroli, 
atBiescia, but was lately purchased by the ])i(*ture-dealor Baslini, 
and sold to the National Gallery, London. Carlo Ridolfi, 
(“ Vite,” &c. i. 354) mentions such a picture as belonging to the 
Avcroldi house, at Bi escia * “ ed in casa Averolda una figura della 
Madilalena, involta in drappo col vaso delF alabastro, incamminata 
al aepolcro, celebre pittura, della quale si sono tratte molte 
copie. Madame Ardicr, ambasciatrice fiancese, aveva una delle 
Maddalene suddette ... e in casa Antelmi (of Brescia) vi ^ un 
Deposto di crocc.” This last picture was in the house of Torre, 
at Brescia, before it came into the Berlin Gallery. 


VOL. V. 

RIDOLFO, DAVID AND BENEDETTO GHIRLANDAJO. 
[Born 1483— died 1561.] [Bom 1452— died 1525.] 

[Bom 1458— died 1497.] 

P. 3t 

This mosaic, which is now at Paris in the Mus^e de Cluny, 
bears the signature, “opvs magistei ©avid ploeentinf, 1596.” 
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P 4^ 

Tins statement proliably refers to the so-called Belle Jar- 
diniere, Kapil ael’s celebrated Madonna jncture, m the Louvre. 

P, 4f 

Vasari does not appear to have been well niformccl aboat Ki- 
dolfo’s eaidy works “ Until the death of Ins lather Domenico, that 
is, till the year 1494, he certainly remann'd his i>upil, a fact which 
IS proved by the drawings of the two masters, lu the collection 
of the Corsiui library at Rome are two such drawings, one by 
Ridolfo, the otlu'i by Domenico. Even his early work in the 
choir of San Doniemeo at Ihstoja (Saints Seliastian, Jerome, and 
a third), proves Ridolfo’s descent from Domenico The St. 
Jerome is taken fiom the father’s fresco at Ognissanti, Florence, 
After Donicnieo’s death, his favourite pupil Gr%nacci may very 
likely have earned on Ridolfo’s education ; and this is jn’oved, 
better than words could prove it, by two small panels, each with 
three adoring angels. These two jiaiutings may be seen in the 
so-called Room of Small Pictures at the Academy of Florence 
und<‘r the name of Granacci. Besides Granacci, Pier di Oosmio 
must also hav(‘ had an inJhieii<‘C on the artistic career of Ridolfo. 
The lau(ls<‘a[)es in the early pictures of‘thc latter are as good as 
copioil from those of Pier cli Gisimo 

“ But when Leonardo da Vmci came and settled at Florence in 
1.503, (tertainly none contributed so much as lu* to form young 
Ridolfo, then twenty years old. In this Leonai'dine period of our 
artist, T place, amongst others, the following pictures, in all of 
which, Leonardo’s inlbuMice is more or less visible. They are, 
one and all, still at Floreiu-e, and therefore easily acc(‘ssible. 

“(1) ‘The Aimnuciation ’ (No 1288), in the Ulfizi Gallery* 
A few years ago this jneture came from the sacristy of the con- 
vent church of Moiitoliveto (near Flor('ncc) to the Uffizi Gallery, 
under the name ol Ghirlandajo ; prcs(‘ntly, though still doubt- 
fully, it was ascribed by the then directors of the gallery, Messrs. 
Gotti and Oampana, to the great Leonardo da Vinci. 'I’he 
funeral urn ^ of stone introduced in the picture, such as is often 
met with in Domenico’s pictures, might of itself have made those 
gentlemen pause before flelivering such a verdict. The shape of 

' Compare the drawing by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo at the Uffijci Gallery 
(l^hilpot 678), which might be a study for the ‘‘ Annunciation.” 
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the hands, too, especially the long fingers wjtli the ugly nails, 
reminds one rather strongly of the hands in (2) the ‘ Portrait of 
a Goldsmith’ (^N'o. 207, Palazzo Pitti). The question is : Is this 
picture really a work of Leonardo, as Signor Chiavacci’s catalogue 
would have us believe, or is it rather an early work of our Eidolfo 
del Ghirlandajo ? In spite of repaint and dirt, one still recognizes 
in the landscape background and in the yellow rocks, the imitator 
of Pier di Oosimo. Then the modelling of the head and the 
formation of the hand are exactly the same as we see in Ridolfo’s 
early work at the house of Cavaliere NiceolO Antmori (Via de^ 
Servi, Florence), Nowhere can we get to know Eidolfo’s early 
period bettei than in the picture just named, which represents (3) 
the ‘Walk to Calvary,’ and was pamted for the Antinori house 
in 1505.^ Here we have before us about seventeen pretty large 
figures with a ^eat many small ones. On the hair of the young 
man with red and white striped hose, and a lance in his hand, the 
lights are laid on exactly as they are on the angel’s head in the 
‘Annunciation’ (No. 1288) at the Uffizi. The shapes of the 
hands and fingers are the same as those we see in the above- 
named ‘ Annunciation,’ in the ‘ Portrait of a Goldsmith,’ at the 
Pitti , in (4) the ‘ Anopels ’ at the Academy, in (5) the ‘ Madonna 
with the Marriage of St. Catherine,’ at the church of the Conser- 
vatorio in Eipoli (Via della Scala), and also m (6) a ‘Male 
Portrait,’ No, 318, at the Louvre, there ascribed to Francia, but 
which I unhesitatingly pronounce to be by our Eidolfo del Ghir- 
laiidajo. The head of Longinus, with the fantastically shaped 
helmet, reminds one much of Leonardo da Vinci, and so does his 
horse. The cross-puckers on the sleeve of Veronica are the 
same as those we noticed on the sleeve of the Madonna m the 
‘Annunciation’ at the Uffizi; and so on. 

“ To the same Leonardesque pei*iod of Eidolfo belong the (7) 
so-called portrait of Girolamo Benivieni, in the collection of 
Marchese Torrigiani at Florence (Eoom II., No. 9), there ascribed 
to Leonardo. It represents an old man in a black cap and black 
clothes. In all these youthful works the usually defective 
dra^ving stands in singular contrast with the beauty of the heads 
in the figures 

“In Eidolfo’s works of the years 1506 to 1510, we remark, on 
the contrary, the influence, partly of Fra Bartolommeo, and partly 
‘ See note to P. Of. 
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of his friend and contemporary Kapliael Sanzio, who at that 
period was making studies, apparently with RidoHo, on the cele- 
brated cartoon of Leonardo da Vinci. Out of these art studies, 
jointly pursued, there sprang up, as Vasaiu tells us, an ardent 
friendship between the two congenial youths That such an 
intimacy with the far more talented Raphael could not fail 
to influence Ridolfo, is natural; and several paintings of this 
early period of the master seem to furnish evidence of such an 
influence. Amongst others, besides the very good ])ainting (No. 
91) in the Berlin Gallery, there is the “Madonna with St. 
Elizabeth and the little St. John” (No 1110) in the Tribuna of 
theUfflzi Gallery, there erroneously ascribed to Orazio Alfani 
“ Vasari relates in his life of Domenico Puligo (viii. 131, 132), 
that Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo always emjiloyed a number of young 
painters in his studio, and further, that they exctcuted many pic- 
tures for him which were then sent out under higli-souudmg 
names to England, Germany, and Spam. Of these assistants of 
Ridolfo, Vasari names amongst others — ^Baccio Gotti, 'I’oto del 
Nunziata, Antonio del Cerajuolo, Domenico Puligo. To one or 
another of these painters may belong many a picture that is ex- 
hibited in public or private galleries as the work of Andrea del 
Sarto, of Fra Bartolommeo, or of Franciabigio.” — G. Morelli, 
Italian Masters in German Galleries.” 


P. 6f 

This picture has of late been sold, and is now in the National 
Gallery, London. 


P. 5t 

Nunziata was born at Florence in 1475, and died in 1525. 


P*8J 

These fresco paintings were completed in 1514, 


P.12 

Michele, the son of Jacopo di Michelo, with the surname* 
Tosini, was bom at Florence in 1503. He died in 1577. 


P.16J 

Carlo di Galeocto Portelli da Laro died at Florence in 1574. 
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'j.IOVANNI DA UDINE. 

[Born 1487 — died 1564.] 

P.27 

The second f-aint canonized by Pope Hadrian was not St. 
Hubert, but St. Benno, of Meisbcn, m Saxony. 

P 29^^ 

Giovanni states in bis diary, winch has been published by 
Maui ago in “Storia dclle Belle Arti Piiulane,” Documento xc., 
that he left Udine for Florence on October the 1st, in 1532, 
and that he arrived there on the 4th, when he at once began the 
woik in the chapel of the Medici. 

BATTISTA FRANCO. 

[Born . . . . — Died 1561.] 

P. 34'^ 

Marten Jacobsz. van Hcemskerek, painter and engraver, born 
at Heemskerck in Holland m 1498. Died at Haarlem m 1574. 

P.49t 

The words used by Fedcrigo Ziicchcro, are : ‘‘ qui si avilupa, 
ne sa quel che si dioha ” (here he becomes confused, nor does he 
know what he says). The copy of Vasari containing this note 
is in the possession of Cav. Alessandro Saracini, of Siena, 

P.50* 

Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto, was bom at Venice in 
1519, and died in 1574. The judgment which Vasari passes 
upon this artist is as severe as it is unjust. 

P. 54t 

In 1807 the church and the monastery Della Carith have been 
converted into the Academia dellc Belle Arti. 

GIOVAN FRANCESCO RUSTICI. 

[Born 1474 — died 1554,] 

P,61 

Andrea del Verrocchio went to Venice about the year 1485, 
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and died there in 1488. If, therefore, llnstici really visited his 
studio before the great sculptor left Florence, he must have 
entered it when he was a lad of eleven years of age, or even 
less. We may also assume that Leonardo da Vanci, then thirty- 
three years of age, did not enter into the close intimacy with 
Rustici, here described, at that very time. It is more likely 
that this occurred at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
after Leonardo’s return from Milan. 

P.63^ 

Leonardo da Vinci was also closely related to Piero Martclli. 
(See J P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci,” vol. i., p. 12.) 

P. m 

Rustic! rccened the order for the bronze statues on the 
Baptistery in 1506, where they \\erc placed m 1511. 

P.84 

Rustici died at Tours. 


FRA GIOVANNI AGNOLO MONTORSOLI. 

[Born 1506 (‘0— died 1563.] 

P. 99*' 

The head of the saint in this statue is said to be a likeness 
of the Principe D’Oria. 

P. 101 

Among the architecture executed at Genoa by Montorsoli, 
may be mentioned the Duke’s palace of Fassalo, which he 
enlarged. He also decorated its garden with fountains. 

P. 104* 

The Manne Monster, which Montorsoli executed in front of 
the palace, was soon ruined. In 1581 a new one was executed 
by Gian Giacomo of Valsoldo, apparently after the model of 
the one by Montorsoli. The statue of Jupiter was executed in 
1586 by Marco Sparti of Urbino. 
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P 109 

Di Marzo affirms tliat Montorsoli executed only tlie figure of 
St. Peter, and that tlie figures of St. Paul and of St. John 
the Evangelist were done after his models by his pupil Martino, 
whereas the other statues were by the hand of various later 
masters. (See “Gli scultori della Penisola di Sicilia,” in “ Arch. 
Stor. Ital ,” serie terza, tomo xvL, p. 342.) 


FRANCESCO SALVTAIX 

[Born 1510— died 1563.] 
e 

P. 119 

The name of Francesco’s father was Michelangelo di Frai> 
cesco di Giovanni d’ Andrea. 

P.120 

Eiacetto is the surname of Giovan Fi’ancesco, who was bom 
in 1480. 


P. 123* 

Rafiaello da Brescia was the son of Giovanni Antonio di 
Tommaso de’ Piccinelb, of Brescia, a dancing majster, who had 
settled at Siena in 1505. His sons Rafiaello and Andrea 
exercised the same art, before they became painters. The 
picture gallery at Siena contains several works by Andrea, who 
was the more important of the two. He appears to have been 
chiofiy influenced by Sodoma. After the year 1524 the two 
brothers came to Floreiico. Rafiaello died there in 1545. 

Pp. 130-131 

Fra Damiano of Bergamo was born towards the end of the 
fiffccuth century, and became a Dominican Friar at an early age. 
The art of inlaying was taught him at Venice, and the art of 
wood engraving in Istria. His chief works are the choir of the 
high altar of San Domenico at Bergamo, and the one of San 
Domenico at Bologna, in which town he resided for a great 
many years, and where he died in 1549. 
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P. 131 

Two drawings by Salviati, lepreseuting the same subject, are 
in the Uf&zi Collection, at Florence. 

P.132 

Carlo Portelli of Laro died at Florence in 1574, 


P. 134 

Vasari omits to mention that during Sahnati’s stay at Venice 
he was asked by Giovio, on behalf of the IMarquess of Mantua^ 
to enter the service of that prince, as appears from a letter 
written by Giovio to Pietro Aretino, dated Feb. 24, 1540. (See 
Lettere pittoriche,” vol. v., No. Ixviii.) It is not kno\vn why 
the proposition had no eiFect. 


P 143 

Battista di Loi’en/o d’Aiidroa dal Borro died at Florence in 
1553. Vasari mcntioiib him also in the life of Guglielmo da 
3Mar cilia. 


P, 155 

The following frcsi'o paintincs are still to be seen in the Sala 
Kcgi a, at the Vatican. The Kmporor Charles the Great con- 
firming to the Pope the donation of Pepin, and Pope Gregor VI 1, 
with tlie Emperor Henry IV. at Canossa, by Taddeo Zucebero ; 
King Peter of Arugou recognizing his kingdom as a fief of the 
papal see, by Livio Agrosti of Forli ; King Liutprand sanction- 
ing the dominion of the papal see over the Alps, by Orazio 
Samraacchini (Vasari calls him by mistake Fumaccini in the 
Life of Primaticcio) ; the defeat of the Lombard King Astolf by 
Girolamo da Scruioneta. Salviati depicted the Emperor Harba- 
rossa kneeling before Pope Alexander III, on the Piazza of St 
Mark’s, Venice. Jt has been shown by Muratori and others 
that the scone never occurred in fact, but it has boon made the 
subject of several pictures, which have become famous, such as 
the wall-painting by Federico Zucebero in the Doge’s palace at 
Venice (Sala del Maggior Oowsiglio). Most of the other 
pictures in the Sala Regia were painted bv Vasnri. 
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Pp. 157-158 

The goldsmith hlanno is also mentioned by Cellini m his 
autobiography A fell account of this artist has been given by 
A. "Ronchini, m vol vu. of “ Atti e Memorie delle KR. Depnta- 
zioni di storia patria per le provincie Modenesi e Parmensi” 
(1874). 

P.161 

In the Palace of San Marco, the Doge’s Palace, there is at 
present only one picture by G-mscppe Salviati, representing a 
Madomia It is in the Sala de’ Stiicchi. 

(riuscppe Porta was born at the beginning of tlie sixteenth 
century at Castelnuova di Garfagnana, and died about the year 
1575. 

DANIELLO RICCIARELLL 
[Born about 1509 — died 1566.] 

P. 165 

The Deposition from the Cioss in the church of Trinith de’ 
Monti is undoubtedly the artist’s masterpiece. Prom the 
original receipt for it, which is still in existence, it appears that 
the work was completed in 1541 It has been engi*aved by 
Paolo Toschi, Doriguy, and many others. 

p.ies** 

No trace of these works has been left in the church of Trinitk 
de’ Monti, 

P. 171* 

The statue is at present best knoum by the name of Ariadne, 
whom it really appears to represent. Pope Julius TI. bought 
it in 1521 b:om Girolamo Mafiet. It is not known where it was 
found. 

DanicUo’s paintings of the Invention of the Cross, with the two 
saints Cecilia and Lucia, which he executed in the church of 
Sant’ Agostino, are no more in existence. 
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]\larco fla Siena, also called Marco del Pino, the assistant of 
Daniello da Volterra in the execution of the paintings at the 
church of Trinita de’ Monti was born at Siena, about the year 
and was a pupil of Beccafumi. About the year 1529 he 
went to Borne, whore he executed some altar-pieces in the 
churches of Santi Apostoli and Araeeli, besides the fresco- 
paintings in S. Tiinith, here mentioned by Vasari. The fresco 
in the Sala Begia of the Vatican, reprcsentirio the Emperor 
Otto in the act of restoring some provinces to the papal see, is 
also by him. Between the years 1556 and 1560 he went to 
Naples, where he executed many pictures, and where he founded 
also a school of jiaintiiig, in which the principles of Michel- 
angelo were taught. He devoted himself also to architect me, 
as appears from a reference made by Lomazzo in the “ Tempio 
della Pittura,” to a large book he wrote on that aA, but which at 
present seems to be lost. 

More details about Pellegrino di Tcbaldo do’ Pellegrini, or 
Pellegrino da Bologna, as he is called, will be found m the life 
of Francesco Primaticcio, which follows. 

The Spaniard Bizzera or Bcccvca is again mentioned in the 
Life of Cnatofano Gheiardi and in Vasari’s autobiography. 

P. 172J 

The picture of David cutting off the Lead of Goliath, executed 
on a slate slab, which is painted on both sides, forms part of 
the Louvre Collection (No. 333). In 1715 it was presented to 
King Louis XTV. hj a Spanish ambassador as being by the 
hand of jMichelangelo 

A pieta by Danicle da Volterra is in the Gallery of St, 
Petersburg. 

P. 174"^* 

Orazio Piatesi, not Pianetti, as Vasari has it, died at Florence 
in July, 1557. 


Pp, 176-177 

Daniele executed in bronze only the horse, upon which later 
on was placed the statue of King Louis XIIL by the French 
sculptor Biard (1639). In 1793 it was destroyed by coiumancl 
of the authorities of the French Bepublic, 

T 
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P. 178 

Biagio Betti was a native of Cutigliano C^ot Carigliano), a 
place m the mountains of Pistoja. In 1572 bo entered the order 
of the Teatine friars of San Silvestro at the Quirmal in Rome, 
He died in 1615, at the age of seventy. 


TADDEO ZUCCIIERO. 

[Bom 1529— died 1566 ] 

P 179 

Some very curious manuscript notes written hy Federigo, the 
brother of Taddeo, in a copy of Vasari’s life, which is now at 
the Biblioth^ue ISTationale, Pans, serve as a valuable com- 
mentary with regard to details. 

P. 182* 

Jacopone of Faenza was a son of Griov. Battista Bertucci 
He was not a disciple, but an imitator of Raphael. See Valgi 
migli, “Dei Pittori e degli Artisti Faentini,” Faenza, 1873 
•(second edition). 


P. 182t 

Daniello da Parma, sumamed Porri, was a native of Milan 
He seems to have died in 1566. See A. Ronchini, “ H pittor. 
Daniele da Panna,” Modena, 1872. 

P. 185 

Neither Taddeo Zucchero’s copy nor Raphael’s original repre 
seating the Nativity can at present be traced. 

Stefano Veltroni was a cousin of Vasari’s 

Pj?, 190-191 

Taddeo and Federigo Zucchero came to Orvieto in 156 
(See Luzi, “R Duomo d’ Orvieto descritto e illustrate,” Firenz- 
1866.) 


P. 193 

’J'he representations of the Credenza, drawn by Taddeo 
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Zncchero, were taken from the life of Caesar. See Gr. Campori, 
“ I'J^otizie storiclic e artistiche della majolica e della ])orcellaua 
di Ferrara, ne’ secoli, xv. e INlodena, 1871. 

P. 201 

Giovanni Strada, better known by the name of Stradanus, was 
an imitator of Salviati and Vasari Jacopo Zucchi, or del 
Ziicca, sometimes called Zncehi, was a Florentine. Ilih life lias 
been written by Baglioni. 

Battista Naldmi of Florence was a disciple of Pontoimo an<l 
Angelo Bronzmo. See pp 479-480 of the present volume (v ). 

P. 202 

Pope Pius IV died on December 13, in the year 1565. The 
Cardinal Sant’ Angelo, Kanuceio Famese, had died m October ot 
the same year. 


P. 203 

The Cardinal of Ferrara, of whom Vasari speaks here, is 
Tppolito d’Esto, elected in 1538. He died in 1572. 

P. 205 

Jacopo Barozzi — ^who is not to be mistaken for the well-known 
painter Fedengo Barocci of Urbino — was born in 1507 at Vignola, 
near Modena. 


P. 206* 

The castle of Caprarola is situated between Viterbo and Sutn 
Pp. 209-210 

The Cardinal Farncse, here spoken of, is Alexander, nt^phew 
)f Pope Paul nr. By Sant’ Angolo is meant Rauuzio Famese. 
The ‘‘chamberlain Santa Fiore” is the Cardinal Guido Ascanio 
Sforza ; “ the elder Salviati ” is the Cardinal Giovanni, wlio had 
jeen elected by Pope Loo X. ; Chieti is Ihe famous (-ardinal 
^iovau Pietro CarafTa, who was Bishop of Cliieti, and afterwards 
Pope Paul IV. 5 Carpi is the Cardinal Ridolfo Pio of Carpi. 


P. 213 

Annibale Caro’s report has also been puldihhed among his 
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letters (Epistolario) under date of November 21, lo62. Tliia 
text is said to be a better one than tbe one published by Vasari* 

P 225^ 

Vignola wrote also a treatise bearing the following title in the 
edition of Egnazio Danti, which appeared fourteen years after 
the architect’s death : “ Le due regole della prospettiva practica 
di niesser Jacomo Barozzi da Vignola, con i Commentai^* del R. 
P. M Egnazio Danti doll’ Ordme de’ Predicatori, matematico 
nello Studio di Bologna,” Roma, 1587, 

Vasari does not speak agam of Vjgnola in the life of Michel- 
angelo, as he here promises to do. When at Rome m the service 
of the Pope, Vignola constructed the church of Sant Andrea, near 
the Vigna di Papa Giulio, and also several churches at Assisi, 
Perugia, and elsewhere. The church del Gesu at Rome was 
begun by him, but completed by Giacoma della Porta. King Philip 
n. of Spain invited him to enter his service, but he had to 
remain at Rome, where, after the death of Michelangelo, he had 
become the chief architect of Si. Peter’s. Among his earlier 
works may bo mentioned the Ducal palace at Modena. Vignola 
died at Romo m July, 1573. 


P. 227 

Federigo Zucchero executed amongst other works the fresco- 
paiutmgs in the cupola of Florence Cathedral, after the death of 
Vasari, who had begun them. These productions of but little 
merit wore severely criticized, especially by Benvenuto Cellmi 
m his sonnets. They were completed in 1579 at a cost of 
70,000 lire. Federigo Zucchero afterwards visited Venice, the 
Netherlands, and England. A full account of the works he 
executed in England is given by H. Walpole in the “ Anecdotes 
of Painting.” After having returned to Rome he was called to 
Madnd by Philip If But lie had soon to return home, as his 
works did not satisfy the King. In his later years he worked 
at Turin, Milan, Loreto, Rimmi, and Venice, and wrote a book 
about his travels, published in 1608 at Bologna, bearing the title, 

II passaggio per I’ltalia.” Another work of his has the title, 
“ Lamento della Pittura, e Lettere ai principi e amauti del Disegno.” 
Federigo Zucchero died at Ancona in 1609 
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MICHELAaNOLO BUONARllOTr. 

[Born 1475 — died 1564.] 

P. 227 

Miclielangelo was still alive wlien Vasari issued the first 
ilition of these lives. In the second, winch appeared after his 
eath, the account of the great artist’s life is verj much more 
omplete. In the meantime there had appeared an excellent 
fe of the master, wiitten by Ascanio CoikIim, a pupil and 
ersonal friend of Michelangelo. These two lives by Vasari and 
y Condivi have, with Michelangelo’s own writings, always been 
msidered the best authorities for our knowledge of the master. 

P. 229^ 

It is not sufficiently proved that the BuonaiToti family descends 
•om the Counts of Caiiossa, as has been shown by Marchese 
i-iuseppe Campori m his “Catalogo degli artisti italiani e 
aranicri negfi stati Estensi,” Modena, 1855. 

P. 230'* 

Marictte justly observes that Michelangelo would scarcely 
ave allowed Condivi to lilaiiic Domenico Ghirlaudajo, Michcl- 
Qgelo’s master, m the way he has done, if his own feelings had 
ot concurred. 


P. 233* 

The marble representing the head of an old Faun, ascribed to 
[ichelangelo, has lately been trausforred from the Uifi;ii Gallery 
) the Museo ITazionale. We liave reason to believe that the 
ork is of a somewhat later date, and not by the hand of' Michol- 
tigelo, but rather done by some unknown sculptor whfi inspfred 
bnself by Vasari’s description of the celebrated head, perhaps 
i order to replace the lost original. 

P. 234* 

The Casa Buonarroti has of late become a public museum 
ador the care of the municipality of Florence. 
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P. 235 

Michelangelo’s statue of Hercules is mentioned by Dan in 
1642 as being at Fontainebleau. (Bee “ Tr4sor cles Men'-eilles 
de Fontainebleau.”) The garden in which it was placed was 
destroyed in 1713, and it is not known what has become of this 
valuable work. 


P. 236§ 

It is difficult to say which of the two kneeling angels in front 
of the tomb of San Domenico is by the hand of Michelangelo. 
The opinions of late writers on Michelangelo are divided, and it is 
even doubtful whether eithci of the two statues of the monu- 
ment in its present state is Michelangelo’s work. 

% 

P.237 

Michelangelo’s statue of San Giovanni has hitherto been con- 
sidered to be lost Tn 1875 a marble ^tatue vaguely answering 
the description of the original was foinnd at Pisa in the Casa 
Rossolmini, and pronounced to be the Original. It has of late 
been added to the Berlin hluseum, bu/t the authenticity of the 
work is not generally admitted. 

P. 237J 

The statue of the Sleeping Cupid is ait present in the Museum 
of Turin, where it has lately been re-disc^gered. See Dr. Konmd 
Lange, “ Der Cupido des Michelangelo in\ Turin,” “Zeitschrift 
fur Bildende Kunst,” 1883. 


P. 238» 

' The picture of St. Francis, aftex* Michel^gelo’s cartoon, is no 
longer to be found in the church of San Pi^ro in Montorio, at 
Rome. 

P. 288 t 

The statue or Bacchus is now in the Mudeo Nazionale at 
Florence. The siatue of Cupid which Michelangelo executed 
for Jacopo Galli seems to be missing. The on e? ascribed to the 
master at South Kensmgton Museum is generally believed to be 
the one to which Vasari here refers, but the ex|ecution of this 
work points to some inferior artist. 
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P. 239* 

This is the only work of the master on which he has engraved 
his signature. He has placed it very conspicuously on the 
riband across the Virgin’s bosom. 

The remark of the Lombards, **Our Hunchback of Milan,” 
refers to the celebrated sculptor, Cristoforo Solan, whose nick- 
name was “H Gobbo ” (the hunchback). Vasari has some notes 
about him, vol iv., p 543, and vol. v., p. 434, 

Pp. 239-240 

Vasari is satisfied with treating as “dullards” those who 
maintained that Michelangelo had given the Vii’gm too youthful 
an appearance for the true age which he had allowed the Christ. 
Condivi, in liis life of Michelangelo, has given us i^e explanation 
which he had from Michelangelo himself. “ Don’t you know,” 
he said, “that chaste women keep their youthful looks much 
longer than others ^ Isn’t this much moi’e true in the case of a 
virgin who had never known a wanton desire, to leave its shade 
upon her beauty I ... It is quite the contraiy with the form of 
the ‘ Son of God,’ because I wanted to show that he really took 
upon him human flesh, and that he bore all the miseries of man, 
yet without sin,” 


P. 241* 

It appears, from documents iu the archives of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, that the marble had been injured, not by Simone da 
Fiesole, but by Bartolommeo di Pietro, called Baccellino. It 
had been put aside for thirty-five years, when Michelangelo was 
intrusted with it, to use it for his statue of Da\dd, 

P. 241t 

In 1873 the statue was removed from the Piazza deUa Signoria, 
where it had stood for more than three and a half centuries, to 
the Accademia dello Belle Arti, where it has been placed in the 
centre of a large cupola room, which serves as a Michelangelo- 
Museum of casts. 


P. 242t 

The Tondo, representing the Madonna with the Infant Christ 
and the Infant St. John, which is in the possession of the JRoyal 
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Academy of Arts, London, is exhibited at the Diploma G-allery, 
Burlinoton House 


P. 242J 

This Tondo is now at the Mn^eo N'azionale of Florence. 


P. 242§ 

The sketched figure of St Matthew is in the coui’tyard of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Florence. 

P 243 

The proper name of the Flemish merchants, whom Vasari 
calls Moscheroni, is Mouscron. The work which Micliclangelo 
executed for them was not a cast in bronze, but a statue in 
marble. It is^n a chapel of the church Notre Dame at Bruges. 
A reference to it will be found in Durer’s well-known Diary. 

P. 248t 

Two unfinished statues, representing male figures, are now in 
tlie Museo Nazionale, Florence. A group of four others, also 
unfinished, have been placed in the Giardino Boboli, at the back 
of the Pitti Palace. 


P. 251^ 

The various letters written by Michelangelo on that occasion, 
will be found in Gaetano hlilanesi, “ Le Lettere di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,” Florence, 1875. 


P. 253* 

Michelangelo was occupied for two years in the casting of the 
Pope’s statue, which, in February, 1508, was placed over the 
door of San Petronio. The model had been completed at the 
end of the year 1506 In the difficult task of casting he was 
assisted by Bernardino d’ Antonio dal Ponte, of Milan, Chief of 
the Artillery of the Florentine Republic. See B. Podest^, “ La 
Statua di papa Gmlio II., in Bologna” Atti e Memorie della 
R. Depulazione di Storia patria per ]e Provincie di Romagna,” 
Anno seltimo, p. 121). See also, “G. Carapori, Michelangelo 
Butam*roti e Alfonso L d’Fste” Atti e Memorie della Depu- 
azioneo di Storia patria per le provincie dell’ Fmilia,” vol. vi ). 
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P. 254 

Bramante, who was Raphael’s countryman, was not also his 
kinsman, as Vasari asserts here. 

P 257t 

It appears from a note m hlonsii^nore Paride de’ Grasses 
“ Cerimomale,” or Diano,” that the soaflblding had not yet been 
removed in 1512, and that at the death oi' the Pope in 1513 the 
chapel could not yet be opened to the public. Some part-^ of the 
decorations seem to have been completed ni 1509. The &e(*ond 
and most consideiable portion of the vault was probably finished 
in 1512 or 1513, and it is difficult to understand how Vasari 
could say that the whole woi*k was finished within twenty 
months ; but it may lie that he referred to the wliple that which 
only applies to the first half. 

P.267 

Pope Julius ri. died iii February, 1513, at which time Michel 
aiigelo was thirty-uinc years of ago. 

P 277 

Michelangelo returned to Florence in Octobex*, 1529, after 
having been absent for thirty days only. 

P. 277t 

The picture of the Leda, which was sent to France, cannot 
be traced. 

P. 278t 

The statue of Apollo has lately been removed to the Musco 
Nazionale. 

P. 279 * 

There is a cartoon representing Leda with the Swan in the 
Council Room of the Royal Academy of Arts, London, but this 
may rather be ascribed to Bronzino than to Michelangelo. (See 
Frizzoni, “ L’Arte Italiana nella Galleria lyfazionale di Londra,” 
pp. 19-20.) The composition also differs from the description 
given above by Vasari. 
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P. 280* 

The collection of drawings by Michelangelo, formerly at the 
Hague, in possession of the King of the Netherlands, has been 
dispersed. 

P. 284* 

Tommaso (Maso) di Pietro Boscoli, of Fiesole, was horn in 
1501, and died at Florence m 1574. Some of his works at 
Florence and at Rome ha'^e been mentioned by Vasari in the 
life of Andrea Contucci, of Sansovino, who was the master of 
Boscoli. 

P. 293* 

See also Milanesi’s edition of Michelangelo’s letters, p. 535. 
The model, cc^structed by Michelangelo, is still preserved at 
Rome, in St. Peter’s. 

P.301 

The first edition of Vasari’s Biographies of the artist, the so- 
called editio Torrentina, was published in March, 1551 (1550 
old style). 

P. 302 

The letters written by Michelangelo to Vasari are not faith- 
fully reproduced by the latter. He arranged and abbreviated 
them according to the purposes he had here m view. A com- 
plete reproduction of the originals will be found in Milanesi’s 
edition of Michelangelo’s letters (Florence, 1875). 

Pp. 305-306 

The construction of the bridge Santa Maria was entrusted 
to Nanni Bigio in July, 1551. Michelangelo had been engaged 
in the work during the last months of the year 1548 and early in 
1549. 

P. 310 

Messer Eraldo, Michelangelo’s physician, is the celebrated 
Realdo Colombo. There is a letter by Michelangelo, addressed 
to Vasari, written in May, 1557, in which he really shows his 
intention of making a secret visit to Florence, on horseback. 
(See Milanesi’s edition of Michelangelo’s letters. No. 482.) 
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P. 311* 

The full name of Miclielaiigelo’s servant, who hy trade was a 
stonecutter, was Francesco di Bernardino dell Amadore, or 
Amadori. He wa*- a native of Castel Durante, in the State of 
XJrbmo (hence his surname), and died at Rome in lS5o. 


P. 31 3t 

A close examination of these figures gives evidence that 
Vasari was right in sa\ing that they are not finished, especially 
at their backs. 


P. 314^ 

The group was sent to Florcnicc, and in 1722 placed under 
the cupola of the Cathedral, where it is still to be seen. 

P. 314t 

It is not known what lias b(‘<‘onic of this smaller group 
PiiTO (not Piero) fngorio, of Naples, aridiitoct and compiler 
of several books on the antiquities of Home. 


P. 325 

In March, 1560, Vasari ciunc to Rome with the Cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici 


The title of the publication is. “ Ragionamenti del Signor 
Giorgio Vasari, jiittow* c archit-etto aretino, sopi'a lo invenzioni 
da Ini dipintc in Firenze ned palazzo <U loro Altezzo Seronissimo,” 
Florence, 1588. It has been reprinted in the eighth volume of 
Milanesrs new edition of Vasari (Morence, 1882), 

P. 32<)* 

The bust of Brutus is now intlioMuseo Naziouale at Florence, 
P. 330* 

The cliurcli of San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini was completed by 
Carlo Maderna and Alessandro (xalilei, who constructed the 
facade in the time of Pope Clemons XU. The chapel at 
Santa Maria Maggiore was completed by Giacomo della Porta. 
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The Cardinal di Santa Fiore, who liad ordered it, was Guido 
Ascauio Sforza. 


P. 331t 

Gabrio, or Agabrio Serbelloni — not Scierbellone, as Vasari 
has it — was a relative of Pope Pius IV. 

P. 333^ 

The inventory of all the things left by Michelangelo has been 
published by Gotti, “ Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti,” vol. ii., 
p. 148. 


P. 333t 

Michaelargclo died, not on the seventeenth, but on the 
eiglitecnth of Feiruary. 


P. 336t 

A few of the drawings here mentioned are in the Royal 
Library, Wmdsor Castle. 


P. 339 

Giov. Morelli (“ Italian Musters in German Galleries,” p. 125- 
127) writes thus on Michelangelo’s character — 

** Michaelangelo was siiniiig Irom a patrician family of Florence, 
and had grown up in a rich and splendid, but politicly distracted 
city, at a time when moral character was on the decline With 
his lofty, proud, and independent nature, he soon became dis- 
gusted mth the want of principle and the idle pleasure- 
hunting of his contemporaries. This disposition of mind wc find 
already expressed in his celebrated ‘ David , ’ it increased with 
yeai's, and, especially after the fall of the republic at Florence, 
found its strongest expression in his well-known versos on the 
statue of ‘Night,’ 111 at ease, he at an early age withdrew from 
the world, to live entirely to his art. He was, at bottom, like 
Correggio, of a simple and pure nature. Michelangelo’s whole 
cast of mind belonged rather to the age of Dante ; yet, as a phe- 
nomenon, and because he worked chiefly for popes, and in the 
two intellectual capitals of Italy as it then was, Rome and 
Florence, he had a far more direct and powerful influence on his 
contemporaries than would have been the case otherwise.” 
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Pp. 343-344 

Maestro Antonio Bigarino, of Modena, is better known by tbe 
name of Begarelli. 

P, 358 

As to Yalerio Cioli, of Settignano, see Baldimicci’s work, 

P, 359 

The two artists Lazzaro and Andrea Calamec, of Floience, went 
in later years to Messina, where woilcs by them are still to be 
found. Lazzaro was the more distinguished of the two. 

P. 360 

Tlic proper name of the Florentine painter, Piero FraucMii, as 
Vasari calls him liere, was Pierlraiu'csoo d’Jac <|[)0 di Domenico 
Toschi. He is mentioned also in the life of Andrea del Sarto. 

Battista del Cavaliere, the son of D<»menieo Lorenzi da Settig- 
nano, was a pujiil of Baudiuelli. 

Andrea del Minga was a pupil of Kidollb del (jrhirlandajo. 
Vasai’i speaks of him again in his notes about the Academicians, 
as he does also with Antonio di (xino Lorenzi. 

P. 361 

About Butteri, the pupil of Bronzino, sec Baldiimcci, x., 
p. 144. 

P. 363 

Battista N'aldini, the disci] )lo of Pontormo, is also mentioned 
by Vasari in the life of the latt<*r artist. 

P. 364*^ 

Giovanni Stradano of Bruges, born in 1536, died in 1605. For 
ten years he was staying with Vasari. 

P. 366 

In his notes about the Acaclemicians Vasari speaks again of 
Tommaso d’ Antonio ManzuoH, call(‘d Maso di San Friano, and 
also of Stefano Fieri, 

J\ 368 

Benedetto Varcln’s speech has been puhlisJied at Plorcncc. in 
1564 : “ Orazione funeralo fatta e rocitata noir ese<iuio di Michel- 
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angelo Buonarroti in Firenze nella chiesa di San Lorenzo, indiritta 
al molto iiiagnifico e reverendo monsignoie raesser Vincenzio 
Borghini, Pnore degl’ Inuocenti.” Next to Vasari’s and Con- 
divi’s lives of Michelangelo, it is one of the principal sources of 
our knowledge of the master. Salviati’s speech has been printed 
at Florence in the same year. 

P.369 

The several epitaphs have also been published at Florence in 
the same year * “ Poesie di diversi autori latim e vulgari, fatte 
nella morte di Michelagnolo Buonarroti, raccolte per Domenico 
Legati.” 

P. 370t 

See also L Passerini, “ La Bibliografia di Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti e gli incisori delle sue opere,” Florence, 1875. This 
gives neai'ly complete lists of all publications on the artist, with 
short criticisms of the contents. The foUowmg are the best 
lives written withm the last few years . — Aurelio Gotti, “ Vita di 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, nairata coll’ ajuto diNuovi Documcnti,” 
two volumes, Florence, 1875; Hermann Grimm, “ Leben Michel- 
angelo (several German, English, and Italian editions), Berlin, 
London, and Milan; Springer, “Leben Michelangelo’s und 
Baphaers,” Leipzig. 


FRANCESCO PRIMATICCIO. 

[Born 1504— died 1570.] 

P. 371. 

Distmguished members of Primaticcio’s family are mentioned 
in Alberti’s “ Storia di Bologna.” MjJvasia’s account of Prima- 
ticcio’s life IS based on the one here given by Vasari, but he has 
made it more complete. See “ Felsina Pittrice,” vol. i., p. 123 
foU. (od. 1841). 

P. 371* 

Primaticcio went to Mantua in 1525, and stayed there till the 
year 1531. (See D’Arco, ‘‘ Storia della Vita e deUe Opere di 
Giulio Pippi,” Mantua, 1838, p. 86.) 
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The copies in bronze after the antique, which had been exe- 
cuted in Rome under the directions of Primaticcio, were placed 
in the garden of the Tuilcries and of other royal castles They 
are at present in the Pavilions Denon and Daru of the Louvre. 

P. 372t 

See also J. Vatout, “ Le Palais de Fontainebleau, son Ili&toire 
et sa Description,” Pai'is, 1852; E. Jamiii, '■* Fontainebleau, on 
Notice Historique et Descriptive sur cette Residence Royale,” 
Fontainebleau, 1838. About the other works executed ]>y Pri- 
inaticeio m the ser^nce of French kings, see Villot, Notice des 
Tableaux du Musee du Louvre.” 

P. 374 

Domenico del Barbicre, of Florence, where he was bom at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, was a painter, sculptor, 
architect, and engraver on copper as well (See A. Baboau, 
** Dominique Florcntin Sculpteur du seizicme sicclo,” in “ R(uniion 
des Socielcs Savantes des Departements a- la Sorhuime, Section 
des Beaux Arts,” Paris, Plon, 1877. 

P. 376t 

Prospero di Silvio Fontana was born in 1512, and die<l in 
1597. (See (xualandi, “ Memorie di Belle Arti,” hi., p 181.) 

P. 376§ 

Pellegrino di Tibaldo de’ PeHegrini, commonly called Pelle- 
grino Tibaldi, was bom about the year 1532. A detailed account 
of his works is given in the new edition of Malvasia’s “ Felsina 
Pittrice” (Bologna, 1841). 

P.379 

Jacopone da Faenza, or Jacopo Bertucci, was bom towards 
the end of tlie fifteenth century. He died about the year 1580. 
(See Oian. Marcello Valgirnigli, “Dei Pittori e degli Artisti 
Faentini,” Faenza, 1871. Vasari mentions him, too, in the life 
of Zucclici’o. 

Pp. 379-380. 

Lnca Longhi was bom in 1507, and died in 1580. (See Luca 
Longbi, “Tllustrnto dalconte Alessandro Cappi,” Ravenna, 1853. 
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Livio Agresti, a pnpil of Perin del Vaga, died about the year 
1580. He IS also mentioned in the life of Zucchero. 

P 381 

Griovauni di Tommaso Boscoli, of Moiitepulciano, sculptor and 
architecf, was born about tbe year 1524. He died in 1589. 
See A. Ponchini, “Giovanni Boscoli e la Pillotta^’ (“Atti e 
Memoriie delle RR. Deputazioni di storia patria per le provincie 
Modenesi e Parmensi,” vol. viL). 

P 382 

Bartolommeo di Bartolommeo Passerotti was born in Boloirna 
about tbe year 1530, and died there in 1492. (See Gualaudi, 
“ Memorie,” seric iii. e iv.) 


TITIAK. 

[Born 1477— died 1576.] 

P. 382t 

See also Crowe and CavalcaseUe, “ Life and Times of Titian,’* 
where use is made of valuable publications of documents and 
lettei s, which have of late been brought to light, especially from 
Spanish archi\ es. 

P. 382 

According to Dolce, “ Dialogo della Pittura,” Titian was sent 
to Venice by his father at the early age of nine years. His 
uncle Antonio sent him to Sebastiano Znccato in order to be 
taught the art of painting. This painter sent him to Gentile 
Bellim. But Titian went soon afterwards to Giovanni Bellini, 
and finally to Giorgione. With reference to these statements, 
Signor Morelli observes (‘^Italian Masters in German Galleries,” 
pp, 41, 42) : “ I agree with these statements, except that I 
would fain leave out Giovanni Bellini. Little as I a<lmirc tho 
moral character of Titian, I should find it very painful to admit 
that the aged Bellini, from whom young Titian so greedily, and 
■with so much intriguing, snatched away his pension of the Sen- 
seria (salt ofiace), in 1513, had ever been his master. Whether 
Titian learned the rudiments of his art from Antonio Rosso, 
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£tom Sebastiano Zuccato, or from Grentile or Giovanni Bellini, 
is a question of no gi’eat historical importance. What cannot 
be denied is the influence of Giorgione, which is so manifest in 
the works of his youth, that many pictures by Titian of that 
period (1504 — 1512) have been attributed to his master and 
model, Giorgione. 

“ In 1505 Titian appears to have been still an assistant of 
Giorgione ; and we are infoimed by the Anonyimis Morellianus, 
that, in 1511, on Giorgione’s death, Titian completed several 
unflinished works of his master and friend.” 

P. 383* 

The date here given is now admitted to be probably correct, 
since Titian was a follower, not a pupil of Giorgione. It is not 
known what has become of the portrait here deswibed. 

P. 384* 

Titian’s wall paintings on the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi have 
perished in the course of time, as well as those by Giorgione. 

The picture of the Ecce Homo was bought in 1620 for the 
Duke of Buckingham. It is now in the Belvedere Gallery, 
Vienna. 

The picture of the Angel Eaphael with Tobit is still in the 
church of San Marzialo (not San Marziliano). 

P. 385 

The fresco paintings at Vicenza and at Venice, on the por- 
ticoes of the Grimani Palace, have perished. The picture of St. 
Mark with other saints is at Venice, in the sacristy of the 
church of S. Maria della Salute. 

P.386 

The picture by Giovanni Bellini, representing a Bacchanalian 
feast, is now at Alnwick Castle, in the collection of the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

P. 387* 

Compare J. F. Kichter, ** Italian Art at the National Gallery,” 
pp. 85, 86. The companion picture is at Madrid, in the Museo 
del Prato. 

The picture, here described as representing a ‘^wicked Hebrew 
ir 
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showing to J* esus the coin of C:x?sar ” is the well-known Cristo 
della Moneta” of the Dresden Gallery. Tt is signed “ ticianvs.’^ 
“ (Nearly all the early works of the master — till about 1522- 
1524 — are signed Ticianns, not Titianus.) Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle place this painting in the year 1508 (“Vita di 
Tiziano,” &c.), Vasari in 1514. I do not know any other picture 
of Titian’s that is executed with so much care and love as this 
noble and profoundly conceived head of Christ. It is painted on 
the Van Eyck method, as may still be seen at one spot on the 
neck of the Christ, where the glazing has come off. It is asserted 
that the “ Tribute-penny ” was painted for Duke Alphonso of 
Ferrara, a matter which I am content to leave alone. This much 
seems certain, that the picture was only bought by Alphonso IV. 
or Francis I. of Este, and in tliat way came first into the Gallery 
of Modena, and thence to Dresden, among the “hundred 
pictures.” (See G. Morelli, “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” 
pp. 171-172.) 

The picture of the Shepherd, to whom a Peasant Girl offers a 
Flute, IS in the Doria G^ery at Eome. An excellent copy of 
it by the hand of Palma Vecchio is in the collection of Lord 
Ellesmere. 


P. 388t 

This celebrated woik was executed in the year 1519. 

P. 389 

The picture containing the portrait of the Doge Andrea Giitti 
was destroyed by fire in 1797. 

P 889t 

AU these portraits were destroyed by fire in 1577. 

P. 389J 

This picture perished by fire in 1867. The preparatory draw- 
ing for it is in the prmt-room of the British Museum. 

P. 390* 

An old copy of the picture representing the battle of Cadore 
(not of Chiaradadda, as Vasari says), is in the Cfiizi Gallery at 
Florence. 
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*P. 390t 

The large picture of the Disci])les at Emmaus is now in the 
Louvre at Paris. 


Pp. 390-391 

The two pictures by Titian and by Pordenone have not left the 
church of San Giovanni Elemosynario. The one by Titian ^vas 
painted in 1 d33. 

P 391 J 

The copy in the Louvre is supposed to be by Battista Franco. 
It IS not by Titian. 

P.391 

The portrait of Davalos, surrounded by allegorical figures, 
is in the Louvre. Pietro Aretino was painty by Titian at 
least six times. One of these portraits is in the Pitti Gallery at 
Florence. 

P. 391 § 

Tlie twelve heads of Roman Emperoi’s have been copied by 
Agostini Caracci and by Bernardino Campi. The latter ones 
are in the Museum at Naples. The originals, which are lost, 
were painted in 1537 and 1538. 

P. 392*^ 

The authenticity of this picture has been doubted by AlesHrs. 
drowe and Cavalcaselle. 


P.892 

The very fine portrait of Pope Paul III. is in the Museum of 
Naples, and the portrait of Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino, is 
in the UfSzi Gallery at Florence. The pon-aud-ink drawing for 
this picture is in the collection of Signor Morelli at Milan Tn 
the UfiSzi Gallery there are, besides, two portraits of the Duchess 
of XJrbino. 


P. 392t 

The Venus by Titian in the Uffizi Gallery reminds us of 
Giorgione’s similar representation in the Dresden Gallery, whieix 
for a long time was mistaken for a work of Titian’s. 

The principal reason of this re-baptism may be sought in i;lie 
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circumstance that the celebrated YeWs of Titian (No. 1117 in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi), havins? come to Florence with the Duchess 
Yittoria deUa Eovere of Urbino, and being thus open to the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs, was generally found almost identical 
with the Venus by Giorgione. And in truth this nude female 
figure reposing on a couch, by Titian, is nothing but a copy of 
the Dresden Venus, only modified in the upper pari of the body. 
The features of this so-called Venus at Florence are, it is well 
known, identical with those of young Eleonora Gonzago (wife of 
the Duke Francesco Maria della Eovere), whose portrait by 
Titian, as Bella di Tiziano, we see at the Pitti Palace, No. 18 ; 
in the portrait painted from life her individuality is more marked 
than in the Vcnus-picture. Is it not very probable that the Duke, 
who doubtless knew the celebrated Venus in the Casa Marcella, 
commissioned Ws friend Titian to copy it for him, and to put the 
countenance of his adored Eleonora in the place of the sleeping 
Venus-head of Giorgione? In this simple way the riddle would 
be solved (G, Morelli, ‘‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’* 
p. 167). 

P.894 

The portrait of Titian painted by himself is in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence. A replica of it is in the Berlin Museum. 


Pp. 394-395 

Titian came to Borne in October, 1545, and visited Florence 
in the summer of 1546. 

P.395 

The picture of the Allocution painted for Del Vasto is now at 
Madrid, m the Museo del Prado. It is not in a good state of 
preservation. 

The two pictures painted for the church San Salvadore are 
still in their places. 

P. 396 

In 1538 Titian visited the emperor’s court at Augsburg. The 
portrait of Charles V. in the gallery of Monaco bears the date of 
that year. 

P. 397t 

The pictures of Prometheus, of Sisyphus, and of Tityg 
perished in the fire of the palace del Pardo. 
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P. 397t 

The picture by Titian, representing Diana and Actseon, in 
the Bridgewater Gallery, London, is certainly by Titian’s own 
hand. The equally large picture of Europa on the Bull, is at 
Cobham Hall, in the culiectiou of the Earl of Darnley. 

P. 398t 

This is the Christ crowned with Thorns in the Louvre Gallery, 
a late work of the master. The pictures enumerated hereafter 
are still in their place. 


Pp. 400-401. 

Pew of the portraits and compositions here described have 
as yet been identihed. The picture begun fo^ the Doge Gri- 
inam is the large canvas called La Pede in the Sala delle quattro 
porte of the Palazzo Ducale at Venice. Tt was begun in 1544, 
and finished by his assistants after his death There is in the 
National Gallery, London, an eaily work of Titian’s, repve.senting 
Our Saviour appearing to Mary jMagdalen, but the figures are 
smallor than life size. 

The picture of the Entombment is m the Louvre Gallery. 

P. 402 » 

Jan van Calcar died in 1546. A beautiful portrait by him 
is in the Louvre Gallery. 


P. 406 

The very fine altar-piece by Paris Bordone is in the church of 
Santa Maria presso San Celso (not San Celso, as Vasan says) at 
‘M'ila.n. 


P. 406t 

Paris Bordone died in 1570. 

P. 408* 


The portrait of Bembo at the Uffizi the signature, 

**Fs. et Valerius Zuccatus ven. f. 1541.” 


P.408 

Por Bartolommeo Bozzato we have to read Girolamo Bozza* 
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JACOPO SANSOVINO. 

[Born I486-— died 1570 ] 

P. 409* 

According to Milanesi the Tatti family lived in Poggibonsi, 
not in Lncca, as Vasari says. The father was a mattress- 
maker. Jacopo was born in I486, according to the entries in the 
baptismal registers of Florence, which are supported by subse- 
quent statements of Jacopo’s father in municipal documents. 

P. 409 

Vasari in stating here that Jacopo Sansovino and Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti were born at Morence in the same Via 
Ghibellma, seems to forget that in the life of the latter he had 
said that Michelangelo was bora at Caprese in the Casentino. 

P. 415* 

The statue of Bacchus by Sansovino is now in the Museo 
Nazionale at Florence. 


Pp, 416-417 

Jacopo Sansovino took great offence at having been excluded 
from executing with Michelangelo the facade of the church of 
San Lorenzo. In 1517 he addressed an insulting letter about 
this affair to Michelangelo. A portion of it has been published 
by A. Gotti, “ Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti,” vol. i., p. 136. 

P, 417* 

This is one of the few works of artistic merit which are popu- 
larly venerated as working miracles. 

P. 421 

The palace of Messer Giovanni Belfino is now the Palazzo 
Manin, In the course of time it has been much altered. Only 
the facade by Sansovino is left intact. 
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P. 423 

The statue of St. John the Baptist is still to be found in the 
church of Santa Maria de’ Frari. 

The statues of Neptune and Mars ai’e placed in front of the 
Doge’s palace. The Scala de’ Giganti has its name from them. 

P. 424* 

There are also four statues of the Evangelists by Sansovino* 

P. 429t 

See also MBanesi’s edition, Florence, 1881, vol. vii., pp. 513* 
532. 


LEONE LEONI. 

[Born 1509— died 1592.] 

P.429 

See Leone Leoni d’ Arezzo, scultore, c Giov. Paolo Lomazzo, 
Pittore Milanese, Nuove Ricerche del Dott. Carlo Casati ; Milan, 
1884. 

The name of Leom’s master is not known. He seems to 
have come early to Rome, where he is known to have held the 
office of engraver at the papal mint from 1538 until 1540. About 
his medals sec A. Armand, Les MMailleurs Italiens. In 1549 
he left Italy, and stayed for a short time at the court of the 
Emperor Charles V. at Brussels, and again in 1551 and in 
1554. 


P. 430 

The equestiian statue of the Emperor Charles V., by Leone 
Leoni, is in the garden of Buen Rotiro, at Madrid. It was 
ordered in 1549, and completed in 1552. 

The statues in marble of the Emperor Charles V. and of his 
Empress Isabella arc now in the Royal Academy of San Ferdi- 
nando ; the bust of the Emperor is at the now palace, and the two 
large bronze medallions are in the garden of Buen Eetiro, at 
Madrid. 
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What Vasari calls here the “palazzo di Bnndisi is a mutila- 
tion of the Spanish name of the place, Binche or Bins. This 
palace was inhabited by Queen Maria, widow of King Louis II. 
of Hungary. 

P.433 

It is not known when Pompeo Leoni was born. He was 
much engaged as a sculptor in Spain : in 1570 at Madrid, in 
1571 at Toledo, in 1579 at the Escurial. From 1582 until 1592 
he was staying at Milan, where a great number of statues, 
especially of the royal family, were executed by him. He died 
at rdadrid in 1610. He had collected many works of art and 
cmuosities. Part of his property was jiublicly sold at Madrid 
after his death ^ some works which had belonged to it being 
afterwards purchased by Charles the First, when as Prince of 
Wales he visited Spain. Pompeo Leoni’s name appears on the 
cover of two of the most important volumes containing drawings 
by Leonardo da Vinci : the Codex Atlanticus at Milan, and a 
volume m the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 

P. 435 

The statue of Santa Cater ina by Guglielmo della Porta is now 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at Genova. 

P.438 

Guglielmo della Porta executed at Rome several other works 
of minor importance. He died in 1577. 

Pp, 439-440 

iNTanni di Baccio Bigio is mentioned on various occasions in 
the life of Michelangelo Buonarroti. He it was who by his 
ignorance caused the breakdown of the Ponte Santa Maria, now 
called Ponte Rotto. 

P.442 

Galeazzo Alessi constructed at Milan the facade of the church 
of Santa Maria presso San Celso, not of San Celso, as Vasari 
eays. 
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Pp. 442-443 

Rocco Guerrini was born at Marradi during tbe first half of 
the sixteenth century. After having studied at Florence he 
entered the service of the Duke of Ferrara. In 1541 and 1542 
he was in Africa with the army of Charles V. Leaving the 
Spanish service, he entered in 1564 the French army, and went 
soon afterwards to Germany. The fortresses of Spandau, 
Custrin, Wiirzburg, and Augustusburg were constructed after 
his plans and under liis directions. The Counts of Linar, in 
Prussia, are his descendants. 


GlULIO CLOVIO. 

[Born 1498 — died 1578.] 

P. 443 

According to the researches of Ivan Kukuljevic, the com- 
patriot of Clovio, who published a life of the artist in the 
Illyrian language (German translation, 1852) his real name was 
Glovicie ; he was born at Grizane. 

P. i45* 

A picture of this subject, ascribed to Titian, is in the church 
of Sant’ Afra at Brescia. 


P. 445 

The monastery of Candiana is situated in the province of 
Padua. 


Pjp. 445-446 

It is not known when Clovio entered the service of the 
Cardinal Farnese, but it appears from a letter by Caro that in 
1543 he was in the cardinal’s house. See the article on Giulio 
Clovio, by Eonchini, in ** Atti e Memorie della Deputazione di 
Storia Patria per le Provincie Modenesi e Parmensi,” vol. iii. 

P. 447* 

The volume is not in the Museum at N'aples. It is asserted 
that it is now in the possession of the ex-King of Naples. 
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In the Pitti Gallery there is a Deposition h’om the Cross by 
Govio, bearing the signature, “ Julius Clovius Macedo Facie- 
bat.” It is painted on parchinent. He was staying at Florence 
in 1553. 


P 450 

Giulio Clovio came to Florence in 1553, with the intention of 
leaving the service of the Cardinal Famese. From the yeair 
1560 until his death he was staying at Borne. 


•^F DIVEBS ITALIAN ABTISTS. 

Pp, 453-454 

Nearly all the pictures by Sicciolante, here described by 
Vasari, are still to be found at the various places for which they 
were originally destined. 


Pp, 454-455 

Marcello Yenusti was not of Mantua, as Vasari says, but of 
Como. (See Bertolotti, “Artisti Lombardi a Roma.”) He died 
in 1579, 


P.456 

Very little is known about Jacopo del Conte. See Mariotfci, 
Letters Pittoriche perugino,” page 230. 

P. 457 

Cesare del Nebbia was a pupil of Muziano. He died at the 
age of seventy -two, during the pontificate of Pope Paul V. 


OF DIVEBS FLEMISH ABTISTS. 

P.458 

The notes about these artists, although interesting, have 
naturally no authoritative value. At the end of this chapter 
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Vasari names Lis informer, Domenico Lampsonio of Liege, He 
has ai«io made use of Luigi Guicciardini’s “ Descrizione del Pacsi 
Bassi ” It does not seem to be necessary to correct here all the 
blunders committed by Vasari on the few pages treating of 
Northern artists. It will suffice here to point out as the latest and 
most trustworthy history of the respective schools Woltmann 
and Woennann’s “History of Painting’’ (German and English 
editions). 

P. 458J 

Lodovico (Ludwig) da Lovanio is an unknown name. Nor 
is it possible to say who is meant by Luven Fiammingo. 

P 458§ 

Petrus Christus or Christi, not Chris fcophson. 


P. 460|1 

Heinrich of Dinant, Henry met de Bles, called in Italy H 

Civetta, because he used to introduce an owl (civetta) in his 
yiotures. 

P. 460 

By Lancelotto is meant Lancelot Blondel of Bruges. Piero 
Cock Stands for Pieter Koek of Alost 

P. 462t 

Hans Bol, not Bolz. 

P. 462tt 

By Marina of Siressa is meant Marinus (Seeuw) van Boymers- 
walc, of Ziericksee, by whom there is a picture in the National 
Gallery, London. 


OF THE ACADEMICIANS OF DESIGN, PAINTEBS, 
SCIJLPTOBS, AND ABCHITECTS; AND OP THETB 
WOBKS, MOBE PABTICULABLl THOSE OP 
BBONZINO. 


P. 467 

Angiolo di Cosimo di Mariano, called H Bronzino, was bom at 
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Monticelli, one of tlie suburbs of Florence, in 1502, and died in 
1572. 


P. 468 

The picture here described as being in the church of the 
Tnnith at Florence is now in the Gallery of the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti. 


P.469 

Tlie portraits of Bartolommeo Panciatichi and his wife are 
now in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

P. 469^ 

The engraving after the picture of the Birth of Christ is by 
Giorgio Manjjipvano, 


P. 471* 

A very fine portrait of the Duchess is in the collection of Sir 
Eichard Wallace, Hertford House, London. 

P.471 

The AUegory painted for the King of France is now in the 
National Gallery, London. Bronzino apparently intends to 
give the spectator a lesson of the worthlessness of life. We 
here come in contact with the pessimistic tendencies of the 
artist’s time, and it becomes very apparent that the poetic 
sentiment and the naioeti of feeling which had inspired Florentine 
artists in progressing ascendancy during more than two centuries 
has passed away. 


P.473 

The picture of Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene, painted 
for Giovambattista Cavalcanti in the church of fcsanto Spirito, is 
now in the Louvre Gallery at Pans. 

P. 474 

Bronzino’s and Pontormo’s paintings in the church of San 
Lorenzo have been destroyed. 


P. 477* 

Alessandro di Cristoforo di Lorenzo Allori was bom in 1585, 
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and died in 1601. Ilis fatlioi^Cristoforo was born in 1 577, and 
died in 1621. More details about both these artists will be 
found in Baldinucci. 


P 478J 

Giovammaria Butteri was born about the year 1550, and died 
in 1606. (See Baldinucci, vol. x , 144 ) 

P 478§ 

Cristofano dell’ Altrissimo 'went to Como in July, 1552, and in 
May of the following year he had abeady completed the copies 
of twenty-four portraits in the gallery of Giovio. The whole 
senes was completed in 1556. (See Gaye, “Carteggio,” vol ii., 
pp. 389-92, 401-2, 412-414; Gualandi, “Lettere Pittorichc,” i. 
371.) From Alessandro Lamo we learn that Bernardmo Campi 
copied the same series at the same time for iJonna Ippohta 
Gonzaga. Cristofano dell’ Altissimo died in 1605. The date of 
his birth is not known. 


P. 479t 

Stefano Fieri was born in 1542. In 1576 he was at the court 
of William Duke of Bavaria. There is an Assumption by him 
in the church of San Prassode at Rome. He died in 1629. 
Lorenzo Voiani della Sciorina died in 1598. 

P, 479J 

Battista Naldini, bom 1537, died 1591. Francesco Moraldini 
da Poppi, bom 1544, died 1597. 

P. 480«- 

Manzuoli died in 1571. 

The Christian name of Carlo del Loro is Pontelli. He died 
in 1574. 


Pp, 480-481 

Andrea di Mariotto del Minga, who is also mentioned in the 
life of Bandinelli, died in 1596. A picture by him, representing 
Christ in the Garden, is in the church of Santa Croce at Florence. 

P. 481* 

Gbolamo di Francesco di Mariotto Macchieiti Crocifissajo was 
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bom in 1534, and died in 1592. ^Mirabello, the son of Antonio 
€avalori or Cavori, called Salincoino, died m 1572. 

Federigo di Lamberto (Snsterman) was born at Amsterdam 
in 1524, and died at Florence in 1591, 


P. 481t 

Bernardo Timante Buontalenti was born in 1536, and died in 
1608. 


Pp. 482-483 

Bernardino di Porfirio of Leccio executed the table bei*e 
described in 1562, He died in 1601. 

P.483 

Jan van der Straat, or Giovanni della Strada, as Vasari calls 
liim, common^ called Stradanus. was bom at Bruges in 1523 ; be 
died in 1605. For more details about him see Baldinucci’s work. 

P. 484* 

Jacopo Zucebi was born about the year 1541, be died about 
1604. 


P. 484t 

Santo di Tito Tidi was bom at Borgo a San Sepolcro in 1536. 
He studied under Bronzino and Baudinello, and became one of 
the best Florentine painters of the second half of the sixteenth 
century. He died at Florence in 1603. 

P.485 

Alessandro di Vicenzo Fei, called del Barbiere, was bom in 
1542. He studied under Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo, and died in 
1592, 


Pp, 486-487 

Benvenuto CeUini was bom in 1500, and died in 1571, The 
first of the numerous editions of bis Autobiography appeared in 
1730 at Florence. 


P.488 

Francesco, the son of Giuliano da San Gallo, was bom in 1494, 
and died in 1576. 
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Pp. 488-489 

Bartolommeo Amanuato was born in 1511, and died in 1592. 
P.489 

The family name of Battista del Benedetto was Fiammeri 
He is generally called Battista delF Ainmanneto. 

P. 489* 

Vincenzo de’ Rossi was born in 1525, he died in 1587. 

P. 490 

Francesco Camilliani, the son of the sculptor Giovanni di 
Niccolo, who was called della Camilla, died in 1586. 

P. 491* ^ 

Giovanni Bologna, or J ean de Boulogne, was bom about th* 
year 1524; he died in 1608. 


P. 492t 

Vincenzo Danti was born in 1530, and died in 1576. 

P.493 

The basso-relievo representing Moses raising the Serpent in 
the Wilderness, and the other mentioned immediately before, 
which were both executed by Danti for the Duke Cosimo, are 
now in the Museo Nazionale at Florence. 

P. 494t 

Ignazio Danti was born in 1536, and died in 1586. About hi# 
scientific works, see Jodoco del Badia, “ Rassegna Nazionale,” 
1881 (Sept, and Nov.), 


Pp. 495-496 

The pictures here described are still in existence. 

P.497 

Antonio di Gino Lorenzi died in 1583. 

Stoldo di Gino Lorenzi was bom in 1534, and died in 1583. 
Moi»o details about him will be found in Borghini’s “ Riposo.” 
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[vOL. V 


p. 

Battista di Domenico Lorenzi was bom in 1527, and died in 
1594. Giovanni di Benedetto, the pupil of Bandinelli, died in 
1599. 


Pj). 498-499 

Valerio Cioli was born about the year 1529, and died in 1599. 
P. 499* 

Now tbe Garden of the Palace of the King of Italy. 

P. 500 

Giovanni di Paolo di Giovanni Pancelli, called Giovanni di 
Stocco, died in 1586. 

Zanobi di Bernardo Lastricati was born in 1508, and died in 

1590. • 


DESCRIPTION OP THE WORKS OF GIORGIO 
VASARI. 

[Born 1511— died 1574.] 

P. 501* 

Vasari was bom on July 30, 1511. 

P. 605^ 

See also vol. viii. of Milanesi’s edition of Vasari’s writings, 
Florence, 1882. 


P. 530^^ 

It is stated that, when Michelangelo became informed of the 
fact that Vasari had executed these pictures within a hundred 
days, he observed: “P’ H conosee'^ — ^meaning, “I am not 
surprised.” 

P.540 

The name of the daughter of the Aretine citizen Francesco 
Bacci, whom Vasari married, was Niccolosa. A medal with her 
portrait has been struck by Pastorino da Siena. 
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i^y>.®d45-546 

In February, 1.349, Eleonora di Toledo, tlie wife oi Cosinio, 
boniiflii from the Pitti family the famous palace which still 
beais that name, for the sum of 9000 florins. But as there was 
still some work to be done there, the Duke witli his family 
continued to lire in the Palazzo Vecchio, of ’v^hich he had taken 
possession in 1.340. 


P. 547 ^ 

See also vol. viii. of Milanesx’s edition, Florence, 1882. 

P.550 

Yasari refers here to the marriage of Prince Francesco with 
the Archduchess of Austiia, the daughtei of the Empei or 
Maximilian. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF BOOKS CONTAINED IN 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Detailed Cc^talogue^ arranged according to the various 
Libraries^ will he tent on appftcation. 


ia>DlSON’S Works. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hurd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Medals and Coins. 
Edited by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. 
3r. each. 

jESOHYLUS, The Dramas of 
Translated into Enghsh Verse by 
Anna Swanwick. 4th Edition, 
revised. 5r, 

The Tragedies of Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 

AIiLEN^S (Joseph, K. N.) Battles 
of the British Navy, Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravings. 
2 vols., 5^. each. 

AlimiANirS MAJROBLUNDS. 
History of Borne durizig the 
Reip;ns of Constantius, Julian, 
Tovianus, Valentinian, and Valeos. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 7r. 6<?, 

ANDEBSBN’S Danish Degenda 
and Ealry Tales. Translated 
Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings. 51. 

AKTONINTJS (M. AureUus), The 
Thoughts of. Trans, literally, 


with Notes and Introduction hy 
George Long, M.A. %s, 6 d, 

APOLLONIDS BHODIDS. 

‘ The Argonautioa.’ Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 5x. 

A PPI AN ' S Boman BHstory* 
Translated by Horace White, ' 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 6 j. each. 

APDLBIDS, The Works of 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
Socrates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Eurioso. 
Tianslated into English Verse by 
W. S. Rose, With Portrait, add 2 j 
Steel Engraving?. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

ABISTOPHANES’ Comedies. 
Translated hy W. J. H^ckie. a 
vols. S^. each, 

ABXSTOTLE’S Nioomaohean 
Ethics. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browne, 

— PoUtios and Economics. 
Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction hy Dr. Gillies. 
5 ^- 



An AlpJmheiicat List of Books 


.RISTOTLE’S Metaphysics. 
Translated by the Rev. John II, 
M‘Mahon, M.A. 5^. 

— History of Animals. Trans, 
by Richard Cresswell, H.A. S^. 

Organon; oi, Logics! Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3^. ^d, each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

AERIAH’S Anabasto of' *^02- 
ander, together with the Indies 
Tianslated by E. J. Chinn jck, 
M.A., LL.D, With Maps and 
Plans. 5r. i 

ATHEK-astrS The Deipnoso- 
phlsts; or, the Banquet of the 
teamed. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. 

BACON’S Moral and Historical 

^ Works, including^ the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdoin of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VITt, Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, Plistor)^ 

: of Great Britain, Julius Csesar, 
•md Augustus Csesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3J. 

^ — Novum Organum and Ad 
vanoement of Learning, Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. 5 j. 

BABS*S Lexicon to the Ore^ 
'Testament. 2r. 

l^AX’S Manual of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfoxt Bax. 5?, 

! BHAtTMONT and FLETCHBR, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, nH<'cted from the 
whole nf their works, and edited 

......... . . 


BECHSTEIN’S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
Histoiy, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Tianslated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Eoclesias- 
tioal History of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map, 51. 

BELL (Sir Ooarles) The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Pine Arts By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 
5-f- 

BERKELEY (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of, 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon, A. J. BaUoui, M.P. 

3 vols. 5 j. each. 

BION. Bee Theocritus. 

BJORNSON’S Ame and the 
Pisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A. 3^. 6 d. 

BLAIR’S Chronological Tables* 
Revised and Enlarged. , Compre- 
hending the Chronology and Bis*-, 
tory of the Woild,from the Karlles;^ 
Times to the Russian Trea ^ O f 
Peace, April 1856, By J. WU- 
loughby Kosse, Double voL IOmt,' 

Index of Dates. Qom-^ 

prehending the principal ft 
the Chionology and 'HftOfy 'bl 
the World, alphabetioatty , 
ranged; being a cqmpleteJtmW 
to Blair’s Chronologmal'lfja^^ 
By |.W-Ros^. g vola 



Contained in lhhdi> Lilmyrics, 


3 


BIjEEK, Iniroducticm to Ibe 
Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. ^ vols. 5^. each. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 
5 ^. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of PoetJoal 
Quotations. 4th edition, 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3J. 6-/- 
each. 

Vol. I.— -Tabl® Gamissj— B ib 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go- Bang, Rouge et Non, 
Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Gamks ; — • 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecart^, Euchre, B^rique, Crib- 
bi^e, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 

, Newmaiket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, See., See. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Hules 
and Tables for veril3?ing Dates 
with the Christ ian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the ea^ Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dales. 
By J. J. Bond. 5 *^* 

BONOMI’B Nineveh and ito 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5.r. 

jSQS'VraLX.’S Lll^s of Johnson, 

with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and JOHNSONiANA. Edited by j 
the Rev. A- Napier, M-A. Vf’itn i 
, Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols, ! 
6^. each. I 


BRAND’S Popiilar Antiquities 
r>t England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlaiged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis K.H., F.R.S., &c., &C, 3 
5^. each, 

BBS 3 *IER’S (Froderlka) Works. 
Ti?r&lated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3 j, 6 d. each, 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
Beil (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
V^ith numerous Woodcuts. 

Ki^by on the History, Habits, 
and Instinois of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
V/jth upwards of loo Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

Ki'Jd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
CSondi felon of Han. 34*. 6 d. 

Chalraors on the Adaptation 
of Extr-mal Nature to the 
Moral and Infeellcotual Ooh- 
sbltafclon of Man. 5^. 

DRINK (B. ten) Early EngUsh 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brmk. Vol. I. ToWyclif. TranS-. 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy 
3 J. 6 d. 

Vol. IL Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear^ 
best Drama Renaissance. Trans** 
lalccl by W. Clarke Robinson* 
Ph.D. 6 d. 

Vol. HI. From the Fourt^t^i' 
Centujy to the Death of Surrey.' . 
Edited by Dr, Alois Brandi' 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmltxi 
3J. 6d. 

Five Lectures on Sh^akn*^ 

speare- Trans, by Julia Fraaidin^ 
3J. 6 ei. - ' 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Work* , 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols*' 
3r. 6 d. eaeh. ^ 
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JIOKRO’S LeUsi?s Translated by 
Evclyu S. Sbuckbmgh. 4 vols. 
5^, each. 

: — Oa Oratory and Orators. 
With Ibetteys to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

— On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Piof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham* 5:?. 

Academics, De Fitiibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 

Offices ; or, M<*ral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age; Lselius, on Essay on Friend- 
ship; Scipio’s Dream; Paiadoxes; 
Lettei to Quintus on Magistiatcs. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3J. 6d, 

30 RNELIUS NEPOS 3 .— 
Justin. 

JIABK’S (Hugh) Introdaotioi. 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Rc 
vised and Enlarged by J. R, 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5 j, Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

3 LASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Tiavels, and The Senti- 
mental ] ouni y, 3i , 

: 30 LERIDGE»S (S T.) Friend. 
A Senes of Essays on Morals, 
Polilicj, and Religion. 3r. bd, 

— Aids to Rejection, and the 
Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Pra\rr, 37 

I Leetoea and Notes on 

Shakespeare emd other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 3J. 6^, 


OOLIKIIDGE’S BiographiaLit.1- 
raria, together with Two L'ly 
Seim one. 3:. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3^. 6 d 

IZEisoellanles, iEstheUc and 

Litevary, to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and a*ianged by T. A ''be, 
B.A. 3r. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Hainot Martmeau. ^ With Intro- 
duction by Fredeiic Ilairison. 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of tJte 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Pimcioles of the (h 

PhzlosojMe Posiiwe. By G. H. 
Lewe's. 51. 

CONDES History of the Do 
minion of the Arabs in Spain* 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols 35. 6 d, each. 

COOPEE'S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countnes. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the woik down to 1883. 
z vols. 51*. each. 

COXE’B Memoirs of tlio Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe. 
M.A., F.R,S. Revised edition 
by J ohn Wade. 3 vols* 3^. 6 d, 
each. 

*** An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4I0. 
107 . Sd* 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of , 
1848. 4 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 
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C*tAlK’S(a.L )Pxirsijitof Know- 
ledge under Ditaoullies. Illub- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with nuraeious 
W oodcut Port raits and Plates. 5 r. 

OR.tJXKSHAJSrK’S Puncia and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Colouied J dates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank, 5 j. 

CtfNNIWaiTAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent Brldcli Painters. 
A New Eduion, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. 6^?. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev, II, F, Cary, 
M.A. 3.?. 

™ Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, ami 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE. The Inferno A Literal 
Piose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5 ^. 

The Purgatorlo. A Literol 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. Sj-. 

BE OOMMINES {PhUip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke oi Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History oi 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
'Pranslated byAndr«»w R. Scoblc. 
With PoHraiic. 2 vols. 3^. 
each. 


DEFOE^S Novels and MisoeL 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Sco t. 7 vols, 
3J. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack, 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain CarUlon, 
Dickory Cronke, 6:c, 

HI. — Moll Flandcis, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V, — J^istory of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI.- -Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round iht 
World, and Political 
Tiacts. 

VII, —Robinson Crusoe. 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C, C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations, 
7r. 6(t, 

DEMOSTHENES’ Oratioug. 
Translated by C. Rana Kennedy, 
5 vols, Vol. L, 3^. 6 it,; Vols. 
II.-V,, 5^. each. 

DE STAEL’S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Slael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
I’auDna Driver. SJ-. 6 d, 

DEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
of Infeience. A Popular Manual, 
ByJ. Devey. 5r. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotatlone j including 
I^roverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases, With gUl the 
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Quantities maiked, and English 
Translations With Index Vci- 
borum (t>22 pages), 5j. 

lOTIOITARY of Obnolete aad 
Provincial English Compiled 
by Thomas Wiightj M. A. K.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each, 

IDE OH’S Christian Icono- 
graphy a Hr^tory of Christian 
Art in the Middle ,^es. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5f. each. 

lOaENESLAEETICS. Lives 
and Opinions of th# Ancient 
Philosophers Translated by 
Prof. C. D Yonge, M A. 5r. 

OBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

' O B D ’ S Epigrammatists. A 
Seleoiaon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature Ancient, Medijeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, leviscd and 
enlarged. 6r. 

OHALBSOH’S The Theatre of 
the Q-reehs. A Ticalise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama, With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5 j. 

EAPER’S History 01: the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Drapei, 
M.D., LL*I). 2 vols, 5 j, each. 

XHSLOP’S History of Plotion. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 voL. Ss, each. 

‘TEE’S History of Modern Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, levised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth C^-ntury. By Arthur II as- 
sail, M.A. 6 vols. 3s. 6d each* 


BYER^S (Br T. H.) Pompeii : fTs 
Buildingb and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyei, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7r. 6d, 

BTER (T. E T ) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Dayo of the Ye^r in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5^, 

EBSES* Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebeis. Tianslaled by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^.6^^. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3r. 

ELZE’S WiUiam Shakespeare, 
— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

I. — K.'^s.ays and Repiesentative 
Men. 

H.—English Trait.s, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

Ill, — Society and Solitude— Lett ers 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V, — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

EPIOTBTBS, The Bisoourses of. 
With the Enchbiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A, 5 j, 

EBBIPIBES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A, 2 vols. 5?. each. 
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EOTBOPIUS. — See Justin. 

JUTTSEBTUS PAMP EII.UB, 
EcolestsstlcaiHislory of. Tia/*s- 
kted by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M. A. 5 j. 

EYELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited fmm the 
Original MSS. by W. Biay, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
'vols. 5^. each. 

EAIBBOLT’S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Cllustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

EXELDINa’S Adventures ol 
JToseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abrahi-m Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3J. 6i/. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foimdlln*^. With Criukshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s* 6d each. 

— Amelia. With Ciuikshank 's 
Illustrations, 

PLAXMANB X eoiures on Sculp- 
ture, By Jolin Flagman, R.A. 
With Portiait and 53 Plates. 6s, 

H^OSTEB’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3s, 6d, each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland, 2 vols. 3J. 6d, 
each. 

— Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion ol 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3s, 6d, 

— ‘ Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Chrisdanitv in India, -jc 


FOSTER’S Fr^'ays on the Im- 
provement of Tune With Notes 
OF SER'vr<‘Nrs and other Pieces. 
31. Cd, 

OASPABY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 6d, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of .— Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA BOMANORXJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the M%nks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5s, 

GILD AS, Chronicles cf.--See Old 
English Ch'^onieJes, 

GIBBON’S Deo'ine and Fall of 
the Bomtm Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portiait. 7 vols. 31’. 6d, each. 

GJLBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
^he late J. W. Gilbart, P'.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. $. 
Michie. 2 vols. lo^. 

GIL BLAB, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engraviiigs on Steel, after »$mirke, 
and 10 Etchings by Geoige Cruik- 
sbank. 6s, 

GIB ALDUS CAMBHENSIS* 
EElsiorloal Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
K. Colt Iloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Sr. 

GOETHE’S Faust, Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
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aOBTHE’S Worlrs T.anslaled 

into English by ^'-aiions hands 
14 vols. 35-. (yd, each, 

I. and II — Poetry and Truth 
I'rom My Own Life. Nev/ 
and revised edition. 

III. — Faust. Two Paits, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

XV.— Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations wdth Eckei- 
monn and Soiet. 

VIII. — Diamatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meisl«r’s Travels. 

X. — ^Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous Tiavels. 

XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV. — Reineke Fox, VTcst-Eastern 
Dhan and Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J . W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3.f. 6d* each. 

GRAMMONT’S Momotrs of the 
Oomi of Charles n Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, Together ith 
the Boscob&l Tracts, including 
two not before published, <fcc, 
New Edition. 5^, 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C, Tovey, M A. Vob. I 
and II. 3^. 6d, each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY, Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 5r. 

GREEK BOJMANOES of Hello- 
doroa, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus— viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes 8c Cbariclea; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of CUtopho and L.eucippe. Trans 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A* 


GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Ohnthus Gregory. 35. 6d, 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell, 3J. 6d, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt, With Intro 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
£2 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popubi 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts alter 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm, 3^. 6 d, 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Tianslaied by A. F. D. The 
Ballads lendered into English 
Verse hr C. M. P. 3 j. Cd, 

GCnxOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Tronslated by 
William Hazlitt. 3^. 6<f. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Emmie to 
the French Revolution. Tians* 
latcd by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6d, each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) MSsceb 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3r. 6d, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Mnnor md 
Paluoe. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, f^s, 

HARDWICK’S HJetory of the 
Articles of ReHgion. liy the late 
C, Haidwick. Revisiid by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M .A. 



Omtaint^i rn Bo/m's Lihnr/its 1 1 


HAIIFP’S 1 »alcs. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessari. Tians. from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 

HAWTHOBtSIE’S Tales. 4 voh. 
3r* (id, each. 

I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Imago. 

XI. —Scarlet Lettei, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

III, — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Bhthedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mobsts from an Old Manse. 

HAZXiITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manncis. By W. 
Haxlilt. 3^. bd, 

Lcoinrcs on t-he Llcetature 

of tho Ago of Elizabeth and on 
Chaiaclcrs of Sk.-xhespeare's Clays. 
3f. (xi, 

Xiecturos on tho English 

Foots, and on the Engliih Coiric 
VV^ritcts. 3^. bd, 

The Plain Speaker, Opinions 

on Books, and Thing'’.. 3 f. Qi, 

Tftblo 

— Skotohos and Essays. 

IS, fid, 

Tho Spirit of tho Ago; or, 

Cimlempoxary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Haziitt. jj. i>d. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencei Jackson. 
Ss, 6d, 

EEATOWT’S Concise History of 
Pointing. Kew Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

SEG-EL’S Lectured on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibiee, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A, Bowring, 
C.B. 34. 

Travel-Ploturoe, including the 


(.>1 iduis, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revis.‘d throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Map'j. 3^. 6d, 

HELT^^’S Life of Christopher 
Otdumbus, the Discoverer of 
Amer'cr. By .Sir Arthur Helps, 
iC.C.B. 3 j, 6d, 

life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mevico. 2 
vols. ss, 6d, each. 

Lhe of Xizarro. 3^. 6d, 

Life Las Casas the Apostle 

i>f the Indies. 3 j. 6J, 

HENDERSON (E ) SSeioot HlS- 
tonoalBcoiunentfi oftheMddle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Chaiters lel^bng to England, the 
Empire, the Chmch, &c., from 
ihe 6th to the 14! h Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5J. 

HENFRBY'S Guide to EngUsh 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
pieseni time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Kcary, M.A., 
F.S,A. 6s. 

HENRY OP HirNTINaDON''S 
History ot tho English. Ttsm* 
Ltcd by T. Forestei, M.A. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms 5^-. 

HELIODORXJS. Theageneaand 
Chancloft. — See Greek Ro^ 

MANCES. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Kw. Henry Cary, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

-—Notes on, Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D, W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5^. 

Analysis and Summary of 
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HS 1 E 70 D, CALLll'/ilAOKtrS, and 


TKI.OGNXS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Bonks, M. A. 5?. 

HOFF 3 !-?^NN'S ({ 3 , T. W.) The 
Serapion BrethTen. Translated 
from the German by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3J. (id each. 

HOLSEXiT’B Dance Oi Death 
and Bible Cute Upwards of 150 
Subject.- engraved in facsimile, 
with I'ltroddcti'in and Descrip 
lions bv Fiai\cis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Di* d^n. 5^. 

Iliad. Ti ar slated int o 
Engl sji Prose by T. A Buckley, 

B.A. 5j. 

-—Odyssey Ilymi^c, Epigrams, 
and Battle oi the Frogs and Mici. 
Tiansl.it ect into h^glibh Prose bj^ 
T. A. Buclsity, B A. 5^. 

Set also PorE. 

HOOPDR’S (O.) Waterloo • The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon a Hisloiy of the Campaign 
of 1815 By George Hooper. 
With MajJS and Plans. 3X. 0 </. 

— The Campaign of Sedan : 
The Dosvn^all of tlie S.^cond Em- 
piie, August -September, 1870. 
Witli Genctal Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3v. 6i/. 

HOitACB. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Haaillon Bryce, 
InDiD, 

HtraOB (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hemani— Ruy Bias— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F, L. Slous. 3J. (id, 

— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Wnteis, now first 
collected by J, H. L. Williams* 

3 J. 6 < 5 f. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trnms- 
kted by E. C. Otte, B. II. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.I^.S. 5 vols. 

, ^v/.uit.4inrr.\7'n1 ; V_ -tf c-... 


HUMBOLDT’S Personal Nax 
Uve of his Tiavels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of Amciica during 
the years 1799- 1804. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vols. Ss, each. 

Views of Nature. Transhlcd 

by E. C. Ott 4 and H. G. Bohn, 

5 s, 

HUMPHREYS’ Co^ii Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols, 5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^ 6 d, 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel) Me- 
molrs of the Life of By his 
Widov/, Lucy : togethei Mulh her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of I-^ithom House. 
3J. 6 d, 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and cnlaiged. $s, 

INGULPH’H Chronicles of the 
Abboy of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
srd other Writers. Translated by 
JL T. Riley. MA 5^. 

IRVINC’S (Washington) Com- 
plete A'orks. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3.?. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. — The Sketch-Book, and the 

Lite of Oliver Goldsmith. 

in. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV,— The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
ot Granada, Legends of 
the Cnnnnest nf Sn Atii^ 
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Cental tied tn Boluis Libraries. 


iTvING b(WASUINGl on) COMPLETE 
Works coitliuued, 

VI. & VII.— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voynges of his Com- 
panions. 

VIIL— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successois of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventuies of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A , Wolf fit’s 
Roost. 

XI.— Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papeis. 

Xri.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

"Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3r, (id. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. If P'reese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5r. 

JAMES’S (O- P. R.) Life of 
Riehard Ooeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3J. (id. each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women* Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3^. (id. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Logs 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engraving?, $s. 

JESSE’S (3.H.) Meiaolisof the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectoiate. 3 vols. With 
42 Poi traits. 5 j. each. 

~ Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Prote.scor 
Hales, 3 voL, 3f.6<^. each. 


JOSEPHDS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Tiansiation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A 
With Topographical and Geo, 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Vhlson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d. cpch. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophied 
Works. Tian slated by C, W. 
King, M.A. 5^, 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
impoitai'Jl Additions. 2 vols. 
3j. 6 d, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSXUS, SUL-- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5^. 

RANT’S Critique of Pure Reason, 
Translated byj. M. D. Meikle- 
jghn. 5.1. 

— Prolegomena and Meta- 
physioalFoundatlonsofNatural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

REXaBTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique, 

KEXGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the^ Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tiies. Revised Edition, with 
Fronthpiece by Ciuik-^jhank. 5J. 

LA J&ONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
iated into English Verse by Ehzur 
Wright. New Edition, with Nou s 
by ]. W. M. Gibbs. 3j. 6 d. 
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LAlVtAKTlNE’S of the 

GUrosidis is T) a iisb led by 11. T. 
Ryde. 3 vob>. 3^. 6*/. each. 

HisloiT of the Reisloiration 

of Monaifchy hi ‘Prance (a S ^quel 
to the Histoi}^ of lha Girondists). 
4 Tols. 3r. 6f4 each. 

BMoi-y of the French Re- 
volution of i 848. 3^. td. 

(Charles) Essayc of EJia 
and Eliana. Comjjbte Edition. 
3r. 

SpecirnoLo of 31>ra- 

Eoaho Poets of the Time of 
lEiUzabeth. 3^. 6 ^. 

Memoiials and i’«etiors of 

Charles Lamb, By Se*it-int 
Talfourd. Nev/ Edition, ievt..c*i, 
by W. Carew flazhtl. 2 vole, 
3r. 6 d* each. 

Tales from Shahospeara 

With Illustratiun.s by ISyaiu SUan^. 
31 . Cd. 

Lj^NE’S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited b)' Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3;. 6 d. each. 

LANZrs rilstory of Painting hi 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteen Ih Century. 
Translated by Thosias r.u&coe. 
3 vols. 3i. 6 d, estch, 

LAPPENBERC'S »tisLoryof 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
15. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otie. 2 vols. 
3 j, dd* each. 

Lectures on painting, 

, by Bairv, Opic, Fusrb*. Edited 
Wornuin* Sj. 


LEONARDO DA 'a"NOrE 
Treab^..e on Pointing. Tian*- 
laled by T. F. Riguud, R. 
With a Life of I.eonaido by joint 
William Blown. With n'uneroiis 
Plalcs. 5r. 

LEPSIDS’S Letters horn Ecjypt, 
Ethiopia and the Peninsula of 
Smai. Translated l^y L, and 
J. B. Plorner. With Maps. 5 j. 

LESSING'S Dramatio Worhs, 
Co.nplote. Eddecl by Ernest Bell, 
M A. \Vi< ii Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmein. 2 vols. 
3r. 6rf. each. 

Ljaokooo, 'Cramalio Notes, 

&iic the Represontation ot 
Death by the Anc»onfcs. Trans- 
laced by £. C. IL^sljy rnd Helen 
Zimmeru, Edited by Edwaid 
Bell, M.A. WiLli a 1? lontispiece 
of Liie Laokoon group. 31. Ct/., 

LILLlf’S Introduc'Jon to Astro-' 
logj. With a Grammar of 
A sTROLO'}\r and Tables foi Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5r. 

LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spiilan, C. Edmonds, 
and otheib. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by L A. St. ]olm. 2 vols» 
31“. 6 d, each. 

Life and Xietfcers- By Loid 

King. 3r. 6 d. 

X,OOKUAWS (L a.)’-^See Burns. 

:.0 DOE’S Portraits of lUustrioua 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biogiaphical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
o‘a Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. S vols. Ss* 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Proae 
Works. With 16 full-page Wood 
Eiiuravinfirs. . Xr., 
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Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


O 0 DON’S {MXii,) 

History. Rovlned e(^‘tiop, by 
W. S, Dallas, F.LS. Yvilh 
numerous Woodcu*- inn's. Ss, 

LOWNDES’ BxbIiograi>l'er’s 
Mamml of English lutemlu^-e 
Enlaiged Editic'n. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vtls. cloth, 55-. each. 
Oi 4 vols. half morccco, 2/ 2s, 

LOKa 0 S. Daphnls and Chloe 
— Sen Greek RoMANCif 

LITOAN’S Rharcalia Tr.mslaiM 
byH.T. Riley, M.A.. 5^. 

LUCIAN’S LialoLaea of tho 
Cods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Tiairlatcd h,^ 
Howard Will 'in M.A. 5^. 

LUCRETILS *'i Prose Trans- 
lation. By If A. J. Mumo. 
f<e])unted tiorn the Fuud (4th) 
Kditu.n Witli an IntnxHirtion 
by J. I). Duft, M.A. S’. 

IVarOated by the U'W. J. l\ 

Wat:on, M.A. 55. 

LUTHEK’^ Table-Tallc Trans 
baled and’ Edited by Wilha/n 
Haislitt. 3 j. <5a. 

Autobiography. — .9^ 

Michelet. 

MAOHIAVELLl’S raslcry ot 
Elorenoe, togethir with Iht 
Prince, Savonaioia, various His- 
lor leal Tracts, and a Memcdr o< 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6 d 

MALliET’S Norlherai Antiqui- 
ties, or an Histoiical Account of 
the Manners, Ca«Aoms, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Rxpcditionu 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Xdteroture, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Trauslated by Dislio^j 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edtm, by [. A. Bl.irA- 
wt*U. 5r. 


MA?;TELL’S (Dr ) Pefcnfuotious 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
m^-rous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Kditioa, revised by T. Pi.pert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Y/oodcuts. 2 vols. 7s. &t. 5.ach. 

MANZiONl. The Betrothed: 
being a Tionilation of Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Man/oiii. With uumeious Wood- 
cuts. ^s. 

HABOO POLO’S Travels; the 
Transb'C^on of Marsden reviscMl 
by T. Wright, iM.rt., F.S.A. -3^. 

!1/»ABBTAT’S (Caph BN) 
TdasterLuai Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts 3 j. O'i. 

Msslou ; or, Scenes in Afiica. 

(llustraled hy Gilbert .nnd Didrieb 
1 L C</. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Lugiavin^s, from 
Diawings b y Clari son Stanfield, 
Ts.A. 3^ C«/. 

I'rivateorsinau. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3J. < 5 a 

Settlers Jn Canada, to En* 

,nnving^ by Gilbert rnd Dalziel. 
3?. 6if. 

Poor Jack. With 16 HIus- 

1 radons aft;*r Glaikson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3^. 6</. 

Peter Simple With 8 lull- 

111 mirations. 3^. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

hill- page XlluGtral ions. 3J. 6ii* 

MARTTAD’S Epigrams, complete. 
Transbiled into Viose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Transitions selected from the 
Woric^’ of Kng]i'’>h Foits, and 
other somces. yy. &i. 
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IMEABTINBAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from iSoo- 
1815. 3^. (id, 

- — History of the Thirty Years' 
Peace, a.d. i 8 is~ 46 . 4 vols 

2s. 6d, each. 

See Comtdi Positive Philosophy* 

MATTHEW PAETS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

[ Vols* JI* and III, Old of /; int, 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STEB’S Flowers of History, 
fiom the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Transla^d by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each 

MAXWELL S Victories of Wel- 
ingtonandtho Batish Armies. 
Frontispiece and $ Poitiait<«. 55. 

MENZEL’S History of Ger.nany, 
Irom the Eailicst Peiiod to 18/^2. 
3 vols. 3^. (id* each. 

MICHAEL A.'HaP^hO AKB 
EAPHAEL, iticir L^vea and 
Works. By Duppa and Quati '•- 
meie de Quincy. With PortraiN, 
and Engravings on Steel. $s, 

MICHELET’S Lnther’ft Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt, With an Appendix (110 
ps^es) of Notes. 3^. 6d* 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indicatiou*- 
to the flight of the Kmg m 1791. 
3 ^. 6d* 

MlGNET’SHistory of thcP‘“onoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
Ss, 6d* New edition reset. 

MILL (I. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
35 *. 6d, 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophioally Rlustr j.ted,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3 j, 6d* each. 


• _ — 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Editfd 
b> J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Veibal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn, Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Haivey. 2 vols. 3^, 6d* 
each. 

MITPORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3s* 6d* each, 

MOLIERE’S Dmmatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. II. Wall. 3 vols. 
35 6d, each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu Edited by her great- 
graruUop, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Poi traits. 2 vols. ^s, each. 

WNTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C, 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3s, 6d* each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ot 
Laws New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pntchard, 
A..M. 2 vols, 3s* 6d, each, 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, 
wilh Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lbwenlhal. $s* 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise 01 
the Dutch Republic. A PCistoiy. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biogr.aphical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway, 
3 vols. 3s* 6d, each. 
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l»iDIK>S British Birds ; o’, His- 
toiy of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Majtin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, 2 vols. 

NEANDBR (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Chiaroh. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey, 10 vols. 3j.6if.each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClmlock and C. 
Bluraenthal. 3J. 6 d, 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Rylond. 
2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and Middle Ages , 
including Light in Dark Places 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3J. 6 d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nib^ungs, metucally 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

HEW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
vanous Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
ra the margin; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5 j, 

The Lexicon may be hod sepa- 
rately, price 2J. 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuite: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs, With 8 
Portraits. Sf, 


NORTH <R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon.Fiancis North, Baion Guild* 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr, John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Au^stus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

NCGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5J. 

OLD ENGLISH OHRON- 
XOLES, ^including Ethelwerd’s 
Chionicle, As&eris Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey oi Monmouth’s British 
History, Gi]da‘., Nennms, and the 
s^iurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. ijj. 

OMAN(J. 0 .) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mah\dharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khaisa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustration.^. 3J. 6 d. 

ORDERIOtrS VITALIS’ Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy, Translated by 
T, Porcstetj.M.A. To which is 
added the Chroniclr of St, 
Evrotjlt. 4 vols. 57, each. 

OVID’S Works, complete Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5J. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Tramlated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molmier by C. Kegan Paul, 3rd 
Edition. 3J. 6 d 

PAULI’S pr. R.) Life ot Alfred 
the Great, Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Vers/ok 
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OF Oitosiub. With a liferal 
Translation intc^-pagcd. Notos, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Gravhm' 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 51 

PATTSA>?IAS’ description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilitito, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEABSOtS’S Exposition of the 
Creed. iTtiiied by E. Walforu, 
M.A. 5?, 

PEPTS’ Diary and Correspond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the JRcv'. 
J. Smith, jVj.A., trum the orip-inal 
Shorthxtid MS. in the ?epyfci,'.x{ 
Library. Edited Lord Bi\y- 
bfooke. 4 7ols. With 31 Ef- 
(jramgs. 5;. each. 

PERCY’S UeEqnes of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Eeiay 
on Ancient Mms<-rels and a Ghs 
'lary. EduedbyJ. V Pritchard, 
A M. 2 vols. 3r, 6 cf. each. 

PERSIUS.~~.SV« JUVLNAL. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tii- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 13 Steel En- 
gravings. 5f. 

PHILO-ai;D^DS, Works of. 
Tiamdatcd by Pro^. C. D.Yongo, 
M.A. 4 vols. Ss» each. 

PIOKEBI^-rG’S History of the 
Races of Han, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Nai'cral IIistoky of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. Ss, 

PINDAR. Translated into Pro&e 
by Daw&on W. Turner. To which 
i$ added the Metiicai Version by 
Abraham Moore. 35. 


PLjSjiOHE. History of Dj>#lsh 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. iiy J R Planchd, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 TlIirsr>^atioTis. 

PIiATO’S Works Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5 j. each, 
i. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Criio, Phsedo, Goruias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedius, Thcjetetus, 
Futhyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Cxrey. 

£L — The Republic, Timaius, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Dsvia, 

HI. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cxatylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Cnarmides, Laches, 

Menexenas, Hippias, Ton, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, CUtopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Lav/s. Translated by 

G, Burges. 

VI. — ^The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5r. 

PLAirTDS^S Come( 3 tles. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. Sf. each, 

PLtHY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and iL T. 
Riley, M.A, 6 vols. 5r. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. P. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M. A. Ss. 

PLOTDTTTS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Tsjylor, 
With an Introduction containing' 
the substance of Porphyr/s, Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G* R. S. Mead, ' 
B.A., M.R.A.S. Ss. 
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PiS^UARCH’S Ud-su. Tiandatol 
by A. Stcw'irt, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 31. each. 

Morale. Theosophical Essays. 

Tr.insbted by C. W. King, M.A. 

s-y* 

Morals Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shillcto, M A. SJ. 

TOETilY OF AMERICA. Se- 
loetloas fiom One Ilundied 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linion. 6 d, 

POLITICAL CYOLOPAILIA. 
A Liolionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; foiming a 
Woik of Reference ou subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

POPE'S PoeUoal ’Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Homer’s Hiad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Waison, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series ol 
FlaKman's Designs. 5^. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Plymns, 
&c,, by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs, gr. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Cairuthers. 
With numerous Illustrations, p* 

POHSHEIK’S Prose Talcs: The 
Captain’s Djughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
— The Snow Storm — ^The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights - 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
late bv T. Keane. 


PRrlKOOTT’S Con^LtlosL of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
end an introduction by G. P, 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

Oonq[U6st of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kiik. 2 vols. 3f. 6 ci. each. 

~ Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3;. 6 d, each. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev, P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3 ^* 

PRO’VERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entile Republicatioa 
of Ray’s CoUeclioa of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alpliabctic?! Index; in which 
are introauced large additions as 
well of Pi o verbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5r. 
PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
h'orelgn. Comprising French, 
It'vhon, Geiman, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by PI . G. Bohn. 5 '*’- 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other C>bjecls of Vertu. Com- 
piising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of t be poscessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
M aiks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numeious Wood 
Plngravings, p * ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, los, 6 d, 

PROUT’S (Father) B€ 31 q.tiea. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, ^ with zi 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 
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QXriNTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. 'Watson, M.A, 2 vols. cj. 
each. 

HAOINE^S (Jean) Dramatic 
T'Torks. A metrical English ver- 
sion, By R. Biuce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

RANKE'S History of th“' Popes, 
dming the Last Four Centuries. 
Translated by E. Fostei. Mrs. 
Foster’s tianslatiou revised, with 
consideiable ad-iitions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3^. C>d each. 

History of and the 

Servian Revolution. 'With .«.n 
Account of the Insun ecuon in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. iCerr. 
3r. 6d, 

RECREATIONS mSHOOTING 
By ‘ Ciaven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. Ss, 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut fllvstiations. 5s. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited byl-LW.Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. 6.f. each. 

RICARDO on the 'Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. (L IC Gonnei, 
M.A. 5^. 

RIOHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education; 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3^. 6c/, 

Flower, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus SiebenUaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt. Col. Alex. 
Ev/ing. 3r. 


SOO-BR DE HOTEDEN’S<<Bi- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History^ of England 
and of other Coantiies of Europe 
from A,D. 732 to A,D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. Ss. each, 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, compnsmg 
the Hisforj' of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
i235,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2\mls. 5r. ^ch 

[ Fa/, il. out of print. 

ROME m the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Contaimng a com- 
plete Account ol the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Model n Times. By C. A, Eaton. 
'W ith 34 Steel Engiavings, 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

See 

ROSdOE'S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols, 3?. 6d. each. 

- — L3fe of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called ‘the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, Sue lotli 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3 j. 6d, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
.earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols, 3r, 6d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and YEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M, A 
5^- 

SOHaLLER’SWorks. Translated 
by various hands, 7 vols. 3s, 6d, 
each:— 

I, — History of the Thirty Years* 
War. 
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5chili.bxi's Wobks continued. 

11 . — History of the Revolt la the 
Netherlands, the Tnals of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
theDisturbauces in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Hemy IV, 

III. —Don Cailos, Mary Sliiait, 

Maid of Oileans, Bride of 
Messina, together with ibc 
Use of the Chorus m 
Tiagedy (a shori Es^ay). 

These Dramas are ah 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers { with Schillei’s 

oiigmal Pieface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Spoi t 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in thi«. 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI, — Essays,^sthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

Vll.-^WalleiiStein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomim and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Con^pondence between, fiom 
A*D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3r. 6d 
each. 

SOHLEGEL’S (E.) Leotaes on 
the PljiloBophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J . W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3^. 6 d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. ^s. 6 a, 

— Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J, B. 
Robertson. 3^, 

SOB.LE GEL’S Lectures on 
Modem History, tt.gcthei wiili 
the Lectures entitled Cifcsar au<l 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
I’urcell and R. H. V/hitetock. 
3 ^. 6d. 

Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works Translated by E. J, 
Millington. 3?. 6 d. 

SCHLEGEL (AW.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art audLiterature. 
Translated by |. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev, A. J. W, 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6 d, 

SCHOPENIIATJER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Prmoiple of 
Sufftcieni Reason, and On the 
WiU in i^atme. Translated by 
Madame iliJlebiaud. 5^. 

— - E,'‘says Selected and Trans' 
lated. Wiili a Biographical Intio- 
duction aud Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOXJW’B Ea.yth, Plants, and 
Man. 'r?auslat.‘d by A, Heufiey. 
Wilb coIcAirej Map of the Geo- 
g) apby of Plants. 5 j. 

SOHUiJ.iAKN (Robert). His Life 
and Woik.s, by August Reissmana. 
Translated by A. U Algci. SJ. 6 d. 

Early Letters Onginallypub 

Wished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Ucrt>eit, With a Preface 
by bir Geoige Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. (wT. 

SENECA on Benehts Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3.5. 6 d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency Translated by A. Stewart, 
M,A. 5? 

SH AR E S PE A R E D O 0 H- 

MENTS. Anaiigcd by D. II. 
Lambert, B.A, 3J, 6 d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DramaUc 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays, By Dr. 
Hcnnann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3;. 6 d* 
each, 
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'PHXERRY^S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Tran'?late(^ by ¥/il- 
Iiatn Hazlitt. 2 vols. 31. 6^/. each. 

TEtrOYDIDES The Mopoix- 
nestanWar. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols 
35. 6^/. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of By J.T. Wheeler. 5^. 

TBXrDIOHUM ( J. L. W ) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5^. 

TIRE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. ^ vols. 5f. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Sua'nonds. 6 'f. 

VASART’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Tianslated by 
Mrs. J. Fostei, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Jlichter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3^. 6ff. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Jhose Tran'.- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 3^. 6 d, 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
gdnu, and other Tales. 3^. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edwaid Jesse. With 
Poitrait and 203 Engravingb on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5 ^- 

Lives of Donne, Hooier, Sso. 

New Edition revised by A. H, 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations, 5^. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By<An 
Old Soldier.’ Fron* the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
SteeVIlngwvings. 


WBLLII^GTON, Victories- of. 

Ma’^well. 

WERNER'S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translal ed by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3r. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohssology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5.f. 

WHITE’S Natural History or 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and cclouied Plate?. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prater 3^. 6 //, 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 51. 

WIESELER’S Cbronologloal 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables, p. 6 ft 

WILLI ATVCofMALMESBUR-X ’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land Translated by the Rev. J. 
Shirpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5 ^. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A, and the Rev. H. Dale, In 
J vols. 5 j. each. 

YOUNG (Arihui'). Trav^ in 
Franco during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M, Betham Edwards. 3 j. 6 ft* 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 

1776-79- £Jdited by A. W. 
Ilutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. p* 6 d* each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
dition*!. Efbtf*H Kw Tt TfirtmA 


THE YORK LIBRARY 

e 

A. NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

spitially dcsi;^iicd fiflc ht.,idtnp^^ ami end papers, 

Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, 2s. net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

‘The York Libiary is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and mlelli- 
gcnce displayed m the choice of unhactneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of leprinls. . . . The size and style of the volumes arc 
exactly what they should be.’ — Bookman. 

The foUowmg volumes now f cady : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with on fiitioduction and 
Notes, by Ann in Rainr Elus ^ 

BURNEY’S CECILIA Edited by Annie JUine Ellis. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev A K vShtlt.ETO, M A., with Intioduction by A H. HuT.LiiN. 3 vols 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAriE TO AL-^ 
MADINAH AND MECCAH With liitioducMion by vViAni.ky Lanl- 
POOLE. 2 vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Morrioux’s Tianslation, re- 
vised. With LocKilAUT’b Life and Notes 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES , Johnson’s Rassklas, Goldsmith's Vicar 

OP WAJvEPIKLU, S'JRKNE’vS SENTIMI'NTAI. loURNLY, WALPOLK^S 

Castle op Otran'jo With Intioduction by C. S. FLAki'-Nsiniv, M A. 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiniio; Spiiit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A scues of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 
and Edited by T. Ashe, B A. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and othci English Poets. Edited by 'P. Ashe, B.A, 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Tian&latcd by E. S. 
BuciniEm. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Text edited and collated by Gcorge Sampson. 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols,), AMELIA (i vol ), JOSEPH 
ANDREWS (i vol). 

GASKELUS SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
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GESTA ROMANORUM, or EnlerUiniii:^ Moral Stones in- 
ventod by the Monks Tran-:.lated Irom nie L.itin by the Rev. CHAMp^s 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnautj Hooper, M.A 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by Anma Sw.anwick, LL.D, 

Revised edition, with an, Introduction and Dibliogiaidiy by Karl Breul, 
Litt D , Ph D. 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY 0\VN LIFE. 

Translated by M Steele-Smi'III, with liitiodnction and Biblioguiphy by 
Karl Brlul, Litt D 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The MardleFauk), 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans 

IRVING’S SKETCPI BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. Characteris- 

tics of Women Moial, Poetical, and Hiatoncal 

LAMB’S ESSAYS.^v Including the Essays of Elm, Last Essays 

of Elia , and Eliana 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matihkw Arnold 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With ^ lUustra- 

ticitions L vol PETER SIMPLE With 0 Illustiiitions. t vol, 

MiGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

horn 3 7u9 to xoi^. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS, Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 

Biographical Introduction by Mowcurb D. CoiJWAY. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M, 

Auguste Molinier by C. Krgan Paul. Tluid edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A , and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 

Centuries. Mis, Fostei’s translation Revised by G. R, Dennis. 3 vols, 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A, 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.— THE WARDEN 
(1 vol ), BARCHESTER TOWERS (i vol.), DR. THORNE {i vol). 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (i vol,), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTPIEU TALES. Translated by, 

R. Bruce Boswell 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during tht 
yeais 1787, 1788, and 3789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, % 
Betham Edwards. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

fjHE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D 
NEW /.NO CHEAPER REISSUE. 
stSvo. Wilh40 !llusiiatior''-a’'ici Photoirrame FiontL]tiece. 6ii net radi. 

77i>* folloimyf^ Voinmes have been ?i 'tned 
)TTICELLI. }’y A. Stheeter, 2nd Edition. 

LUNELI.ESCJII. By Leader Scott. 

)RREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
lRLO CRIVELLl. By G. McNeil Ru.iiEOK^ir, m.a. 

SLLA ROBBIA. By the 'i'/fAKCifESA BURLAMArciir. 2nd Edition. 
IDREA DEL SARTO. By li. Guinwess. 2nd Edition. 

>NATELLO. By Hope Rp-a. 2nd Edition. 

)RARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Tran^Lted by Clara BcU. 
.UDENZIO FERRARI. B/ Ethel Halsrv. 

ANCIA. By George C. W.j liamson, Litt.D. 

DRGIONE, By llf-RUERT Cook* M.A. 

D'iTO By F. Mason Ci!KKiN% 

ANS H-H.S. By Gerald S. DaviE',, M.A. 

RNAUDfNO LUINL By Georgr C, Wilt jamson, Litt.D. 31 d Edition. 
ONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCdrdy, M.A. 
kNTEGNA. By Maud CKuriWEi.L. 

:MLINC. By W. II. J AMES Wkale. 

ClIEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald SuTirEKLAND Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

RUGINO. By G Cv Williamson, Lilt. D, 2nd Edition. 

SRO DKJ.LA FRANCESCA. By W. G, Waters, M.A. 
^TORICCUIO. By Evelyn Makc^ Pitillipj-s. 

PHAEL. By fl. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

MBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

BENS, By Hope Rea. 

CA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Ckuttwell. 2nd Edition. 

DOM A. By the Con'J'Essa Lorenzo Priuli-Bun. 
rrORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton XIolborn, M.A. 

N DYCIC By T.ionkl Oust, M.V.O., F..S.A. 

UASQOEZ, By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3fd Kdition. 

.TTEAU. By EDtxuMiiF. Staley, B.A. 

LKIK. By Lend Ronald SimiERLAND Oowkj\ M.A , F.S.A. 
iVnfc fof J (Imitated 



THE ALL -ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATB#*ETIC GAMES. 

*Tlio best msfa*Tici.lon on games aad sports bji tbe beat aiilboniies, at thwowost 
pncfts *— Oajfoi*^ Uoqo'nne, 

.'•imaU 8vo. olotli* lllaaiiratcd. Price Is. caob. 


Orloket. By Fbed 0. Holland. 
C3rtob:et- By thm Hon. and Kov. 

D. LTTnJBTON 

Croquet. By Lieut. -CoL the Hon. 

H. 0. Nkedbam. 

Lawn Tennis By H. W, W. 

‘Wiin'BBPoacK With a Chapter for 
Ladioe, by Mis. Hilltabd 
Squash. Tennis, By Eustace H. 

Miles Double \ol. 2s. 

Tennis and Bachets and Fives. 
By Julian MAii*’nALL, Major J. Speno, 
and Rev J. A. Aewan Ta.it. 

GoLT. By H. S. 0. EvEBAan. 

Double vol, 2s 

Bowing and Sculljng. By Guz 

Bison. 

Bowing and ScuUlng ByW.B. 

WOODOATU. 

Sailing, By E. F. Knioht, dbl.yol, 2s, 
Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 
Raostbb Oobbbtt. 

Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

ELL. Double vol 2s. 

Canoeing, By Dr, J. D. Haywabd, 

Double vol. 2s 

Hountatneoring. By Dr. Claude 
WtiiCON. Double vol ^ 
Athletlos. By H. H, Gbibtin. 
Biding By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 

Double vol 2s. _ ^ 

Ladies’ Biding. By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 
Boxing. ByE. a.ALLANSON-WiNN. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat MuUias. 


Fencing. ByH.A.CoL3rriTiEDuNS. 
Cycling. By H. H. CrjyyiN,L.A.O., 
N 0 IT., 0 T 0, Wmh a Ohaptor for 
La(ii.*s, ly Mas Aones Wood. Double 
vol 2*^. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
STRONG. Now Edition. 

Broadsword ant? Singlestioh, 

By K <3 . ALLASSON-Wiisnsr and 0. Peil- 
LIPPS-'^OLLEV. 

Gymnastics. By A, F, Jenktn. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastio Competition and Dis* 
play Exercises. Compiled Tby 
P. Gbae. 

Indistn Clubs. By G, T. B. Cor- 
bett and A P. Jenkin. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Grae. 
Football — Bugby Game. By 
Habbt Vassall. 

Football— Assodalion Game. By 
0. W. Alcook, Revised Edition. 
Eoohey. By F. S. Orbswell. 
New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by MisS L. 
Oheethah, and a Chapter on Bpood 
Skatmpt, by a Fen Skater. DbU vol. 2t>. 
Baseball By Newton Cjeiane. 
Bounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, SWtiles, &o. 
By J. M. Walker and 0, c. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott, 
Double vo], 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 


‘No woll-rojtalsttod olnb or coautry lionne .should bo without this useful st*<rieB of 
bookb '--Globe. &vo. cloth, iilustrated. Price la. each. 


Bridge. By ‘ Templar. * 

Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. 
Solo Whist, By Robert F. Green. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen, A. W. 
Bkatsoit* F.RAS With a Preface 
byW. J. PeaU. ^ ^ 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

BtroHANAN. Double vol. 28. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem, 
ByB.G.IiAws. ^ ^ 

Chess Openings By I. Gunsberg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By * Berkeiev,' 

3%emsi and Go Bang. 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * BEEKELirt.* 

Bfisique and Crlbbage, 

By ‘ Bebkelbt.* 

jfecart^ and Euchre. 

By * Ebkkjxkv.* 

Piquet and Bubleon Piquet. 

* Beskbley.* 

iSkat. By Louis Diehl. 

\* A Skat Scoring-book, 1«. 

Round Games, inoluding Poker, 
Napokou, I<oo, Yjoigt-et-unj Ac* By 
Baxtbr.W»at. 

Tariotu? and Playground Games. 

By Mrs. Xiaurenck Oodsmb. 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

^n^cfmefy lUustmted^ ^oth^ crown Zvo, is, 6d, net each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itliiciary and Descuptioii. Compiled by fAMfcS G. 
Gilcjikisi, am, MD Revised and erhicd with an Intiodnclion on Catbcdral 
Aioliitectme by the Rev T Pfrjcins, M A , F R.A.S. 

DANGOR. By P. E. Ikonsjdi- Dav 
BRISTOL By H. J. L J Massi, M A 
CANTERBURY By IIaatley Wiiii&RS 5th Edition 
CARLISLE ByC King Eli Y. 

CHESTER By Charges Hxatt aid Edition 
CHICHESTER Bj TL C. CoRLEnE, A.R.I B A 2nd Edition 
DURHAM. ByJ E Bioate, A H.C A. 3rd Edition 
ELY. By Rev. W D Swi^ii ing, M A 2nd Edition 
EXETER, By Pepcy Addi bshaw, B A 2ml Edition, icvi .id 
GLOUCESTER By H T U J Mass£, M.A 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD, By A Hui.ii Fisher, A R E. 2U£’ Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A B Cusion 2nd Edition 
LINCOLN Fy A F ICrNDRicic, B \ aid Edition. 

LLANDAFF By E C Morgan Wiigmou, a rI B..A 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T Pe-^kins, M.A. 

NORWICH. ByC. H B Quennegl. .ind Kditiou. 

OXFORD. By Rev. PutCk' Dearmpr, M.A 2nd Edilim, icviseil 
PETERBOROUGH By Rev. W D Swgi* iir;o. ?nd EJilioii, levisotl 
RIPON. By Cfug iIai lETT, B A 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B A ond Edition, leviscd. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M A. 

ST. .VSAPH By P B Ironside Ban:. 

ST. DAVID’S, By PniLii* Robson, A R T.B.A. 

ST PATRICK’S, DUBLIN By Rev J II Bm-NARo, M A.,D.D. end Kdil ion. 
ST. PAUL’S By Rev Arthuk Dimock, M A 3rd Edition, revised 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOLTPIWARK By Geodge Wori ky. 

SALISBURY By Ggi^eson V/hipe 3id Edition, '■evised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev, Akthuk Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev Percy Dear her, M.A. 31 d Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P, W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Si range. 2nd Edition. 

YORK By A Clutton-Bkock, M A. 3rd Edition. 


Uniform with ahort/e Set^zes, No-iv leady, is, 6d uei ench, 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Roi/tgedge, 
M.A., F S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER, By Charles Hutt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

TEWKESBteY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J, MAS.sif, M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T Perkins, M A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY Bv Charles Hiatt. 

TOE TEMPLE CHURCH. By George Woklry. 

St. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD. By Ggurgk Worley. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 


BELL’5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely lUmtrated, Crown Svo, clothe Gd net each, 

AMIENS, By the Rev. T Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev R. S. MviNE 

CHARTRES : The Cathcdial and Other Churches By H. J. L. J. MAfeS^i M,A, 

JAQNX ST. MICHEL By H. /. L. J. Mass 4 , M.A. 

v;»Acl>r«e... /Krri-r>"n'iC!... tA.A.-fciT'.flv... ■ 


The Best Practical Working: Dictionary of the 
Eng:ilsh Language. 

WEBSTER^S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, BEVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a rronouncing Gazetteer or the Would, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Pr. Ediior of ihe *Ox/ani Rnglish Di>iiona>y' sa.y'> —‘In this its 

latest form, and with its laitje Supplement ami ninneious appendices, it is a wondeiful 
volume, which well mniniains its cioimd acrainst all rivals on Its own hues. The ‘ defini- 
tions,’ 01 nioie piojieil) , ‘ e'plan.itions of mcainn';’ m ‘ Webster’ have always struck me 
as paj ticularly terse and well-put , and it i*- linttl to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.’ 

Profepsor JOfiJFim WEIGHT, A.., Ph.D., D.C L., LL.D., Ediior qf 
ihe ‘ lirglish Diadui Dicihnaryf says — * The new edition of “ Webster’s International 
Dictionary ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not e vanuned tbc work cai cfully would believe that such a vast amount 
of le.xicographical inloirnation could possibly be found within so small a compass,’ 

};ev. JOSErH W001>, D D., Head Masio oj Harrow^ says —‘I have always 
thought \ery highly of its merits Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English tliclionary in existence, and much moie rdiable than the “Century." For 
daily and homly refeionce, “Webstei ** stems to me unuvalled * 

Prospectuses^ ivtlh Prues and Specimen Pages ^ on Appheadton, 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

The Largest and Latest Abridgment of ‘The International.’ 
Full parlhulars on appHcatton, 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL ^ SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 



